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WHEN  the  world  awaited  news  of 
America’s  first  grest  naval  victory 
in  this  war,  it  was  the  Chicago  Tribune 
which  came  up  with  the  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  battle  of  the  Coral  sea, 
reported  by  Stanley  Johnston,  the  only 
American  correspondent  with  that  heroic 
task  force.  Johnston  saw  it  from  the 
decks  of  the  gallant  carrier  U.  S.  S. 
Lexington,  bombed,  torpedoed  and  sunk 
in  that  engagement.  And  the  Tribune 
;  made  journalistic  history  by  giving  away 
its  great  beat  to  the  press  everywhere. 

The  Rickenbacker  Story 

When  the  world  awaited  details  of  the 
ordeal  suffered  by  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken¬ 
backer  and  his  party  of  seven  adrift  for 
21  days  in  liferafts  on  the  Pacific,  it  was 
the  Tribune  which  gave  the  world  the 
first  complete  eye-witness  account  to 
appear  in  print. 

When  the  Japs  were  trounced  again  in 
the  epic  night  naval  engagement  of  Savo 
Sound,  it  was  the  Tribune  which  fol¬ 
lowed  thru  with  the  dramatic  eye-wit¬ 
ness  story  of  the  397-day  career  of  the 
Cruiser  Atlanta,  as  told  by  a  young  naval 
lieutenant  among  the  last  to  leave  this 
I  ship  before  she  plunged  to  the  bottom. 

America's  Ace  of  Aces 

When  Capt.  Joe  Foss  became  America’s 
ece  of  aces  with  26  Jap  planes  to  his 
credit,  it  was  the  Tribune  which  pre¬ 


sented  this  marine  pilot’s  own  personal 
story  of  blazing  action  against  the  enemy 
over  Guadalcanal. 

When  the  world  demanded  a  detailed 
eye-witness  account  of  the  bombing  of 
Tokio,  the  Chicago  Tribune  published 
the  first  of  them  all — the  living  story  of 
Lt.  Charles  L.  McClure. 

When  the  nation  thirsted  for  exciting 
and  close-up  accounts  of  its  great  Pacific 
air  squadrons,  it  was  the  Tribune  which 
gave  the  story  of  Comdr.  James  H.  Flat- 
ley  and  his  immortal  fighter  squadron, 
“The  Grim  Reapers.’’ 

Bataan  Death  March 

When  America  awaited  definite  word 
about  the  fate  of  the  Americans  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  Philippines,  it  was  the 
Tribune  which  obtained  the  news  beat 
characterized  as  the  “most  important 
piece  of  journalism  to  come  out  of  this 
war’’ — Lt.-Col.  William  E.  Dyess’  stark 
account  of  the  Death  March  of  Bataan. 

So  it  has  gone  thniout  this  war — one 
coup  after  another,  each  turned  up  as  a 
result  of  the  more  intensive  digging  in¬ 
herent  in  Tribune  news-gatheringiToutine. 

These  more  spectacular  prizes  are 
flanked  by  the  daily  achievements  of 
Tribune  correspondents  at  every  im¬ 
portant  front  at  which  Americans  are 
fighting. 

Wherever  News  Breaks 

They  buttress  the  accomplishments  of 
A1  Noderer  in  the  Malayan  campaign 
and  on  New  Guinea,  and  the  eye-wit¬ 
ness  reporting  of  Clay  Gowran,  Robert 
Cromie  and  Arthur  Veysey  from  the 
south  Pacific. 

They  rank  with  Harold  Smith’s  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls; 
with  the  exploits  of  John  Thompson  in 


North  Africa  as  the  world’s  first  para- 
troop  reporter;  with  Seymour  Korman’s 
and  William  Strand’s  coverage  of  the 
Italian  campaigns;  with  Larry  Rue’s 
heroic  account  of  the  battle  of  England 
and  the  terrible  bombings  of  London; 
with  David  Darrah’s  coverage  of  Ger¬ 
man  rule  in  conquered  France  and  the 
tragic  chaos  at  Vichy;  with  Alex  Small’s 
revealing  stories  from  India;  with  Sam 
Brewer’s  alert  and  colorful  reporting  of 
the  Balkans  .  .  .  with  Chicago  Tribune 
aggressiveness  and  enterprise  in  every 
sphere  where  news  is  breaking. 

Why  the  Plums  Fall 

Luck  can  achieve  an  occasional  beat. 
Only  hard-hitting  performance,  day -in 
and  day-out  persistence  in  pursuit  of  the 
news,  can  account  for  the  plums  which 
fall  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  wartime  and  {peacetime,  readers  of 
the  Tribune  get  this  superlative  kind  of 
service  because  the  Tribune  allows  no 
consideration  of  expense  or  effort  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  its  determination  to  deliver 
a  product  worthy  of  recognition  as  the 
world’s  greatest  newspaper. 

People  read  a  newspaper  first  of  all  to 
get  the  news. 

From  its  steadfast  performance  in  de¬ 
livering  for  readers  springs  the  Tribune’s 
ability  to  deliver  for  advertisers. 

ICbicago  Trihne 

THE  WOEtD't  OKBATB«T  NBWBPAPBB 

Februmrjr  uvmragu  n»t  pmid 
total  circulation:  Daily, 

Ovar  925,000  —  Sundair, 

Ovar  1,300,000. 

Chkafto  Tribune  Prcas  Service  may  be 
available  in  yEHir  territory.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  today. 
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"Pversecis”  Edition  I  Every  Sunday  thousands 
of  mothers,  wives,  sons  and  brothers  get  busy  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  They  cut  out  copies  of  the  Serviceman’s 
Sun — “miniature”  newspaper  that  digests  the  week’s 
news.  Monday’s  mailbags  to  the  A.P.O.  stations  are 
heavy  with  these  “links-from-home.” 


A  service  of  their  Sunpapers,  this  overseas  edition  has 
scored  a  resounding  hit  with  Marylanders-at-arms  all 
over  the  world. 


When  the  peace  is  won,  they  will  return  to  their  city. 
And  will  again  become  a  part  of  that  large  and  loyal 
audience  which  has  made  the  Sunpapers  Baltimore’s 
dominant  medium. 


SUNPAPERS 


CIRCULATION  FOR  FEBRUARY;  MORNING  AND  EVENING  -  338,993;  SUNDAY  -  267,091 


ALL  THE 

The  day  is  coming  when  a  train  trip 
will  again  be  something  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  eagerly  —  something  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  at  ease,  in  spacious  comfort  — 
•  and  all  at  moderate  price.  That  of 
course  will  be  after  the  war  is  won. 
It  will  be  when  the  armed  forces  no 
longer  need  nearly  half  of  all  our 
passenger  equipment  to  move  fighting 
men.  It  will  be  when  many  coaches  and 
Pullmans  now  busy  in  war  service  can 
be  honorably  retired  to  make  way  for 


or  ROAM  I 

new  cars  with  comfort,  convenience 
and  thoughtful  appointments  beyond 
anything  the  past  has  known.  That  will 
take  money  —  vast  sums  of  money.  It 
will  take  time.  But  we  believe  that  it 
is  worth  while  today  to  fell  you 
what  we  plan  for  tomorrow  —  to  help 
you  realize  that  the  wartime  service 
we  are  able  to  give  today  is  by  no  means 
a  sample  of  whafs  in  store  for  the  future. 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 


S^/pm/aer 


In  Seattle  if  you  want  to  know  about  ship# 
you  ask  for  R.  J.  (Jim)  Lamont. 

He  got  his  start  literally  at  the  bottom,  work¬ 
ing  deep  in  the  holds  of  ships  as  a  scaler.  That  was 
years  ago.  Today  Lamont  heads  the  biggest  ship  build¬ 
ing  and  ship  repair  operations  in  the  strategic  Puget 
Sound  region.  He  b  president  of  Todd’s  Seattle  Dry 
Docks,  Inc^  and  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Coiv 
poration,  a  Todd  subsidiary.  He  has  hb  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  he  keeps  them  there  as  he  looks  ahead  to 
post-war  possibilities.  Hb  views?  Here  they  are,  as 
developed  in  a  frank  interview: 

Interviewer:  Mr.  Lamont,  what’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  ship  building  industry  on  Puget  Sound  when 
the  war  ends? 


Lamont:  "We  shall  emerge  from  thb  tear  with 
the  soundest  industry  thb  region  has  ever  experienced. 
The  industry  obviously  will  be  deflated  from  its  war¬ 
time  size,  but  it  will  emerge  stronger  and  bigger  than 
we  have  ever  known  it  in  time  of  peace.” 


Interviewer:  Can  you  state,  briefly,  why  you 
believe  thb? 


Lamont:  "Yes,  Japan’s  attack  on  us  has  de¬ 
monstrated  for  the  first  time  that  we  can  be  attacked 
on  the  Pacific.  That  act  alone  will  bring  about  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  national  opinion  concerning  strategic 
values  in  the  Pacific,  and  especially  concerning  Puget 
Sound  and  Alaska.  It  means  that  where  once  we  were 
asleep  we  must  henceforth  forever  be  on  guard.  Thb 
means  a  tremendous  expansion  in  our  Pacific  naval 
estabibhment  over  our  former  peace  time  standards. 
And  that  means  the  maintenance  of  service  and  repair 
stations  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted.” 

Interviewer;  What  of  commercial  shipping? 


Interviewer:  Will  international  trade  requirements  in  the 
Pacific  support  a  big  merchant  fleet? 


Lamont:  "We  should  experience  the  biggest  Pacific  trade 
in  our  hbtory.  Alaska  will  loom  larger  than  ever  before.  A  new 
Russia  and  an  awakened  China  will  want  to  trade  with  us.  There 
will  be  new  problems,  too,  and  may  I  add  that  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  will  provide  the  same  forceful  lead¬ 
ership  that  has  distinguished  it  in  the  trying  period  that  the  war 
has  brought  upon  us.” 


Lamont:  "There  are  five  or  six  year^  work 
ahead  for  yards  in  thb  region  converting  and  making 
repairs.  Every  one  of  our  ships  in  the  Pacific  today  b 
running  with  a  minimum  of  repairs.  When  the  war 
ends  you'll  hardly  find  a  ship  that  will  not  have  to 
undergo  extensive  conversion  to  equip  it  for  peace  time 
competitive  operations.  The  yards  will  be  busy  a  long 
time.” 
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TesterdaY  6  Weeks-TodaY  45  Minutes! 


F)STY-five  minutes  are  less  Uian  a  l,OOOtli 
part  bf  six  weeks.  That  shows  the  change 
in  today’s  world. 

Infinitely  less  change  in  transportation 
developed  during  past  cevturies  than  during 
the  last  few  yrars. 

Our  /Vrmy’s  Air  Transport  Command 
makes  thousands  and  thousands  of  regular 
flights,  over  oceans,  arctics  and  deserts, 
saving  immeasurable  time  for  war  passengers 
and  for  tons  of  fighting  freight. 

The  air  transport  achievements  are  on 
such  a  vast  scale  and  of  such  significance 
that  thev  stagger  the  imagination. 


They  are  easier  to  mentally  digest  in  small 
doses.  A  report  from  New  Guinea:  a 
laborious  six  weeks’  trip  over  mountain  and 
jungle  trails  by  horseback  is  now  easily 
accomplished  in  45  minutes  by  air,  so 
whole  divisions  are  moved  that  way.  From 
the  Navy:  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii  in  about 
eleven  hours,  with  35  persons  and  14,000 
]K>unds  of  vital  cargo. 

Many  deserve  the  credit — Generals, 
Admirals,  Airlines  and  Aircraft  manufac¬ 
turers —  but  especially,  we  believe,  credit 
is  due  to  the  air  transport  crews  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground. 


Many  of  these  are  domestic  airline  crews, 
whose  companies  are  playing  a  major  rok 
in  global  wartime  air  transport  under  the 
direction  of  our  Anny  and  Navy. 

They  are  demonstrating  that  time  and 
distance  have  been  overcome  as  barriers  to 
movement  in  all  directions. 

The  well-being  of  people  always  lui 
advanced  in  ratio  as  distances  lost  their 
handicaps  and  communications  became 
quicker  and  easier.  The  long  search  for  the 
solution  culminates  in  the  transport  plane; 
the  airborne  are  the  reborn! 


THE  NAnONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 


American  Airlines 


9hc,  route  of  the  flagships 
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The  Times-Star  is  Cincinnatrs  only  home- 
owned  newspaper  .  .  .  Cincinnatrs  most 
popular  daily  with  advertisers  as  well  as 
with  readers  .  .  .  and  Cincinnati’s  BASIC 
selling  medium. 


IN  ADVERTISING 
AND  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

Ill'LBERT  TAFT,  Fresidcnt  and  Editor-In-Chief  Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  WKRC  Philip  Zl.  Cottrell.  NatT  Advertising  Mgr. 
EAST:  M.  L.  Marsh.  •!«  E.  I  .'nd  St.,  N.  Y.  (17)  CENTHAI.:  F.  It.  Burns,  ;t33  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  (1)  WEST:  J.  E.  Lnti,  43.%  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  (11) 
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That's  how  The  New  York  Timet 
adds  up,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
distinguished  New  York  banker. 
A  complete  newspaper 
because  "if  is  obvious  that 
nothing  is  spared  in  getting, 
reporting  and  interpreting 
all  the  news/' 


Concurring  in  his  opinion  of 
The  Times  are  the  nation's  lead¬ 
ers  in  every  walk  of  life — public 
officials,  educators,  business 
and  religious  leaders,  women's 
club  presidents,  editors,  authors, 
labor  leaders.  An  impartial 
survey  was  recently  made 
among  5,800  of  these  prominent 
men  and  women  to  determine 
their  favorite  newspaper  and 
why.  45%  preferred  The  Times. 
12%  chose  the  next  newspaper. 


This  sweeping  response  from 
active,  thinking  readers 
confirms  your  confidence  in 
The  Times  as  a  powerful 
advertising  medium. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT' 
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U.  S.  Publishers  Optimistic 
On  Post-War  Opportunities 


Mergenthcxler  Co.  Survey  Shows 
Most  Do  Not  Fear  Competition 


are  daily  newspaper  publishers 

wearing  rose-colored  glasses  as 
they  gaze  into  the  post-war  fu¬ 
ture? 

That’s  a  question  that  wasn’t 
included  in  the  otherwise  com¬ 
plete  questionnaire  used  in  the 
survey  undertaken  last  fall  by 
the  research  and  statistical  di¬ 
vision  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc., 
for  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  at  a  cost  which  ran  in 
five  figures. 

And  it’s  a  question  Harry  L. 
Gage.  Mergenthaler  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  would  like  answered  today 
as  Part  I  of  “Studies  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industries’’  begins 
to  reach,  the  confidently  content 
and  generally  optimistic  publish¬ 
ers  who  cooperated  in  the  costly 
survey. 

View  the  Future 

Beautiful,  colorful,  newspapers 
selling  at  five  cents  a  copy  with 
more  pictures  will  rise  trium¬ 
phant  to  down  all  threatened 
competition  from  radio,  televis¬ 
ion  or  adverse  propaganda,  is  the 
majority  opinion  of  publishers 
reflected  by  this  survey,  which 
through  nine  questions  presented 
to  1,470  daily  newspapers  in  per- 
wnal  interviews  sought  the 
judgment  of  the  field  on  general 
business  conditions,  post-war 
possibilities,  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Gage  admitted  his  com¬ 
pany  is  "highly  encouraged  by 
the  optimistic  note  struck  by  the 
publishers,”  but  at  the  same  time 
he  expressed  surprise  that  the 
proprietors  seem  to  be  totally 
unaware  of  or  at  least  indifiFerent 
to  organized  movements  critical 
to  advertising  such  as  the  ‘Con¬ 
sumer  Movement’  ”  or  to  activ¬ 
ities  of  educational  institutions 
offering  courses  “antagonistic  to 
advertising  and  merchandising.” 

These  possible  threats  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  adver¬ 
tising-supported  newspaper  press 
were  broached  in  Question  VIII 
in  the  survey  under  the  innocu¬ 
ous  title  of  “Public  Education.” 

Quite  plainly  Mr.  Gage  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  implications. 
But  not  the  publishers. 

On  Question  VIII,  which  Mr. 
Gage  considers  so  vital,  of 
all  the  newspapers  interviewed 
declared  that  organized  move¬ 
ments  critical  of  advertising  had 
not  produced  any  “noticeable  ef¬ 
fect”;  3%  “didn’t  know,”  while 
only  1%  reported  “yes.” 


Of  all  the  newspapers  report¬ 
ing,  94%  were  certain  that  no 
educational  institutions  in  their 
cities  were  offering  courses  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  advertising,  3%  said 
they  were;  while  3%  “didn’t 
know.” 

Mr.  Gage  himself  doesn’t  wear 
rose-colored  glasses  when  he 
considers  what  may  be  a  hidden 
land  mine  that  could  in  time 
blow  the  present  economic  set¬ 
up  of  the  press  sky  high. 

He  definitely  thinks  that  dan¬ 
ger  lurks  ahead.  He  hopes  that 
he’s  wrong,  but  if  he’s  right,  he 
trusts  that  the  newspapers  are 
doing  or  will  do  something  about 
it. 

He  wonders  if  any  managing 
editors  have  had  some  smart  re¬ 
porters  cover  the  schools  lately 
on  this  question.  He  cited  this 
story,  declaring  it  was  typical 
of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country: 

“In  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  a  young¬ 
ster  came  home  from  school  and 
told  his  mother  not  to  buy  Kel¬ 
logg’s  Corn  Flakes,  but  to  get  the 
kind  the  A.  &  P.  sells.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  teacher  had  told 
him  that  advertising  made  goods 
more  costly.” 

Apparently  this  trend,  if  it 
may  be  called  a  trend,  is  notice¬ 
able  now  only  in  the  larger 
cities.  In  cities  with  populations 
of  over  500,000,  5%  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  found  that  organized 
movements  critical  of  advertis¬ 
ing  had  produced  a  noticeable 
effect,  while  10%  in  the  same 
classification  told  the  inquirers 
that  schools  in  their  cities  were 
offering  courses  antagonistic  to 
advertising  and  merchandising. 

While  all  comments  included 
in  the  survey  are  anonymous, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  a 
publisher  in  one  of  these  metro¬ 
politan  centers  who  warned  in 
regard  to  the  Consumer  Move¬ 
ment: 

“This  is  something  which 
should  be  watched  carefully, 
both  locally  and  nationally,  by 
publishers’  associations.” 

And  again,  a  publisher  in  some 
metropolitan  center,  who  de¬ 
clared: 

“There  is  no  question  but  that 
consumer  movemertts  will  have 
some  effect  unless  counter¬ 
balanced  by  efficient  and  factual 
selling  on  the  part  of  advertising 
departments.” 

One  of  the  anonymops  com¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  prop¬ 


aganda  adverse  to  advertising  in 
the  schools  stated  that  “there  is 
a  tendency  among  some  High 
School  teachers  to  regard  ad¬ 
vertising  as  uneconomic  and  mis¬ 
leading,”  while  another  observed 
a  puff  of  smoke  that  may  indi¬ 
cate  fire  by  remarking  that  while 
there  were  no  actual  courses  in 
the  schools  opposed  to  advertis¬ 
ing  he  had  “received  reports 
that  some  instructors  have  been 
antagonistic  to  advertising  in  a 
subtle  manner.” 

Of  course,  this  was  only  one 
question  in  nine  asked  by  the 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  reporters,  and 
is  given  prominence  in  this  re¬ 
port  only  because  of  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  official’s  reaction  to  the 
indifference  of  the  publishers  to 
it. 

Mergenthaler  obviously  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  future  of  the 
daily  press  and  as  part  of  its 
own  post-war  planning  had  a 
legitimate  right  to  inquire  into 
future  prospects,  Mr.  Gage  point¬ 
ed  out,  but  “our  encouragement 
at  what  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
optimism  is  tempered  by  what 
appears  to  be  either  indifference 
or  unawareness  toward  subtle 
influences  which  may  well  grow 
in  force  unless  corrected.” 

“Are  these  unfounded  attacks 
on  advertising  early  symptoms 
of  what  may  develop  into  a 
serious  cancer  menacing  the  very 
life  of  the  American  press?”  Mr. 
Gage  concluded.  “Perhaps  this 
report  may  spur  publishers  into 
taking  remedial  action  while  yet 
there  is  time.” 

Despite  present  high  costs,  ra¬ 
tioned  newsprint  and  other 
newspaper  headaches  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities  of  stiff  compe¬ 
tition  from  television,  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  are  content  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  it  stands  today  and  are 
generally  optimistic  on  the  post¬ 
war  outlook,  the  survey  re¬ 
vealed. 

While  it  was  undertaken  last 
fall,  Mergenthaler  officials  are 
satisfied  that  it  remains  a  funda¬ 
mentally  true  reflection  of  the 
field  today,  and  while  other  sur¬ 
veys  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
future,  none  is  contemplated  im¬ 
mediately. 

It  is  part  of  a  study  of  the 
entire  graphic  arts  industry,  and 
besides  the  daily  newspapers 
covered  in  the  section  under  re¬ 
view  in  this  article,  other  sec¬ 
tions  surveyed  were  806  weekly 
newspapers,  937  commercial 
printing  concerns,  140  trade  com¬ 
positors  and  advertising  tyi>og- 
raphers.  and  323  banks. 

General  business  conditions 
were  reported  “excellent”  or 


“good”  by  all  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  executives  interviewed, 
while  10%  declared  they  were 
“fair”  and  only  1%  would  admit 
they  were  “poor.” 

Looking  into  the  future  88% 
expressed  the  belief  that  gen¬ 
eral  business  in  their  cities 
would  be  either  “excellent”  or 
“good”  after  the  war;  11% 
thought  it  might  be  “fair”;  and, 
again,  only  1%  admitted  a  p)es- 
simistic  “poor.” 

Confident  their  product  will 
withstand  all  attacks  on  its  pres¬ 
ent  leadership,  81%  of  the  inter¬ 
viewed  publishers  look  forward 
to  increased  gross  advertising 
linage  after  the  war,  while  11% 
expect  it  may  remain  at  the  1943 
level,  and  a  mere  8%  look  for 
any  decrease. 

See  Expansion 

Circulation  revenues,  however, 
according  to  44%  of  the  opinion 
obtained,  would  remain  at  the 
1943  level,  with  30%  expecting 
an  increase,  and  26%  a  decrease. 

The  survey  would  indicate  a 
belief  of  the  publishers  that 
there  would  be  no  further  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the 
U.  S.  after  the  war,  since  69% 
took  this  attitude  as  compared  to 
26%  who  thought  some  of  their 
number  might  fall  as  casualties 
to  new  and  expected  competition. 

Answering  on  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  same  question,  26% 
thought  new  daily  newspapers 
were  likely  to  be  started  after 
the  war  as  opposed  to  74%  who 
considered  such  expansion 
unlikely. 

A  majority  of  the  publishers 
interviewed.  64%  to  36%,  do  not 
think  that  the  radio  will  “draw 
an  increasing  percentage  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue  alter 
the  war.” 

Less  confident  were  publishers 
in  cities  of  over  500,000  popula¬ 
tion,  in  which  52%  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  expect  radio  to  forge 
ahead,  taking  revenue  from  the 
newspapers,  as  compared  to  48% 
who  do  not  fear  such  inroads. 

“Unless  newspapers  present  a 
strong,  united  front  to  radio 
competition,  they  will  suffer  t^ 
mendously,”  one  publisher  said, 
while  another  maintained: 

“Radio  will  grow  and  become 
a  more  formidable  competitor  of 
newspapers.  The  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  should  spend  time  and 
money  on  research  and  planning 
to  meet  this  competition.” 

The  opposite  viewpoint  was 
expressed  as  follows: 

“Radio  stations  generally  are 
sold  out  on  time  and  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  to  squeeze 
in  any  more  time.  A  newspaper 
can  increase  the  number  of  its 
pages  to  accommodate  advertis¬ 
ers,  but  the  radio  station  cannot 
add  minutes  to  a  day.” 

Another  publisher  suggested 
that  “frequency  modulation  will 
so  thin  out  the  radio  audience 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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O  WI  Deep  in  Plans 
For  the  Big  Push 


Working  with  Military  to  Insure 
Appropriate  U.  S.  Press  Coverage 

By  Jcones  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON,  March  30— With 

one  of  the  most  momentous 
news  stories  of  history  in  the 

offing,  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  In¬ 
formation  is 
moving  forward 
in  step  with  the 
militaiT  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the 
U.  S.  press  will 
have  no  obstacle 
placed  in  the 
way  of  coverage 
appropriate  t  o 
the  magnitude 
of  the  event. 

It  isn’t  possi-  ^  . 

hie,  if  national  Elmer  Davis 

safety  is  to  be  respected,  even  to 
hint  at  details.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  OWI  has  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  war  coverage  virtually 
matching  a  play-by-play  or  blow- 
by-blow  account  of  a  sports 
event. 

OWI  prefers  not  to  have  the 
word  "invasion”  mentioned. 
Every  action  taken,  however, 
inun^iately  telegraphs  its  effect 
upon  the  forthcoming  amphib¬ 
ious  operation  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  liberate  Nazi-domi¬ 
nated  countries,  ultimately  place 
the  armies  of  U.  S.  along  the 
Unter  den  Linden. 

The  story  ahead  is  that  of  in¬ 
vasion  and  to  refer  to  it  in  any 
other  terms  is  to  avoid  a  fact  of 
worldwide  knowledge. 

Two  Objecfives  Sought 

Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  and 
George  W.  Healy,  chief  of  the 
domestic  branch,  are  working 
around  the  clock  on  the  plan,  in 
constant  contact  with  George 
Lyon,  OWI  representative  in  the 
London  news  setup. 

Lyon,  in  turn,  is  in  touch  with 
John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Byron  Price  of¬ 
fice  in  Great  Britain. 

There  are  two  principal  objec¬ 
tives  in  OWI’s  pre-invasion  plan¬ 
ning: 

1.  Improved  transmission  fa¬ 
cilities. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Advertismg  . 

Bright  Ideas  . 

Cartoons  . . 


Editorials 
Fehlmon  . 
Obituary 
Personals 
Photography 
Promotion 
Shop  Talk 
Short  Takes 
Syndicates 


2.  Overlapping  censorship 
abolition. 

These  points  dovetail.  The 
bottleneck  of  news  has  been 
London  where  lack  of  adequate 
transmitting  equipment  plus  cen¬ 
sorship  ( usually  a  second  or  du¬ 
plicating  censorship,  for  copy  al¬ 
ready  has  been  cleared  in  the 
field)  cause  delay. 

A  dispatch  from  a  theatre  of 
action  can — often  does — appear 
in  British  newspapers  a  full  day 
before  it  reaches  presses  in  the 
U.  S. 

If  weakness  is  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  at  either  point.  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  readers  will  not  have  the 
story  of  the  war’s  developments 
while  it  is  current. 

Without  ample  transmission 
equipment,  movement  of  the 
story  is  impossible;  if  censorship 
delays  it  unduly,  the  result  is 
pretty  much  the  same. 

OWI  has  set  out  to  insure 
against  such  weaknesses  and  the 
optimism  that  radiates  from  the 
Davis  office  is  contagious. 
Neither  Davis  nor  Healy  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
when  or  where  the  invasion 
blow  will  strike. 

There  is  no  background,  sing- 
songy  “dontcha-wish-you-know- 
what-we-know”  to  their  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  lies  ahead. 

Neither  has  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  military  strategy  that  has 
been  planned,  they  say  in  a  most 
convincing  manner. 

OWI  does  not  intend  to  cover 
the  war  for  the  press.  A  con¬ 
trary  notion  has  sprung  up  as  a 
result  of  recruitment  of  450 
newspaper-  and  radio-trained 
men  for  overseas  service. 

’Those  men  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  newspapers  here  and 
abroad,  particularly  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  as  an  “invasion  press  corps.” 

Actually,  they  will  write  propa¬ 
ganda.  issue  newspapers  for 
occupied  cities  where  possible, 
and  operate  seized  radio  stations. 
They  will  work  under  army 
command — not  OWI — and  none 
of  their  product  will  be  sent  to 
the  U.  S. 

Davis  and  Healy  have  held 
many  conferences  with  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  the  Board  of 
War  Communications,  War  De¬ 
partment  Bureau  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  and  the  Army  Signal 
Corps. 

Single  Censorship  Seen 

Abroad.  Lyon  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  official  conversations  with 
Brendan  Bracken,  Britain’s  Min¬ 
ister  of  Information,  and  with  the 
public  relations  officers  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower’s  staff. 

Censor  Byron  Price  has  been 
“extremely  helpful,”  Davis  and 
Healy  acknowledge. 

Lyon’s  report  has  indicated  the 
need  for  added  facilities  to  move 


printer  copy,  and  for  voice  trans¬ 
mission.  As  was  the  case  when 
U.  S.  troops  landed  at  Sicily,  first 
stories  to  reach  the  U.  S.  after 
the  new  operation  is  launched 
will  be  pooled. 

As  progress  is  made,  press  as¬ 
sociations,  then  si^ials,  will  1^- 
gin  moving  their  own  copy. 
Pooled  stories  come  direct  to 
OWI  offices  here  and  are  sent 
simultaneously  to  all  press  asso¬ 
ciations. 

American  newsmen  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  theatre  have  been  at  a 
disadvantage.  Their  copy  clears 
U.  S.  censorship  in  the  field  but 
when  it  reaches  London  for 
transmission  to  this  country,  it  is 
held  for  a  second  review. 

A  single  censorship  is  in  sight 
and  will  be  an  accomplished  fact 
before  invasion  time.  This  will 
be  made  possible  by  adoption  of 
a  single  set  of  standards  and  it 
will  be  implemented  by  a  single 
military  command  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  area. 

Succinctly  stated  by  Domestic 
Director  Healy,  the  goal  of  OWI 
is: 

“In  general,  we  are  not  only 
working  to  help  the  press  get 
maximum  commercial  facilities 
but  to  get  them  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  facility  for  coverage  and  to 
have  our  military  commanders 
give  out  as  much  news  at  head¬ 
quarters  and  elsewhere  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
as  frequently  as  possible.” 


Secretary  Hull 
Flays  Argentine 


Censorship 


Washington.  March  29 — “An 
essential  inter-American  com- 
mimications  link  serving  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Republics 
including  the  United  States  has 
been  interrupted  on  the  ground 
of  an  apparently  trivial  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Argentine  censorship 
regulations,”  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  remarked  in  a 
comment  on  Argentine  suspen¬ 
sion  of  All  American  Cables, 
Inc.,  operations  for  a  24-hour 
period. 

The  cable  company  was  fined 
1,000  pesos,  in  addition  to  the 
suspension.  It  was  charged  that, 
on  March  8,  three  cables  from 
Lima.  Peru,  were  mistakenly 
forwarded  by  the  local  office  of 
the  company  to  the  censorship 
official  in  the  office  of  the  United 
Press,  to  which  the  messages 
were  addressed,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  prior  approval 
of  the  censorship  official  in  the 
office  of  All  America  Cables. 
Inc. 

Concerns  Citizens 

“This  action,”  Secretary  Hull 
continued,  “would  appear  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  complete  failure  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  the  republics  con¬ 
cerned  including  Argentina  as 
well  as  to  their  governments  of 
the  services  performed  by  these, 
communication  facilities.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Argentine  gov¬ 
ernment  continued  its  restric¬ 
tions  on  United  Press,  which  cut 
off  completely  all  of  the  press 
service’s  normal  communication 


facilities  into  and  out  of  the 
country. 

’The  latest  restrictive  order, 
still  operative,  was  clamped  oo 
March  18  by  Lieut.  Col.  Julio  A 
Lagos,  Director  General  of  Poeti 
and  Telegraphs  under  EdeliWo 
J.  Farrell,  head  of  the  present 
government.  It  deprives  U.P.  of 
all  means  of  transmission  of 
news  in  and  out  of  the  country. 

Reuters  Affected 

An  order  of  March  4.  re¬ 
scinded  three  days  later,  had 
suspended  the  leased  wires  of 
U.P.  and  the  Associated  Preii 
between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  Ofiter 
means  were  used,  however,  and 
the  flow  of  news  was  not  im¬ 
peded  (E.  &  P.,  March  11,  paf* 
26). 

The  AP  and  U.P.  Montevidao 
wires  still  are  under  suspension, 
and  a  similar  line  operated  by 
Reuters  also  has  been  cut. 

Basis  for  the  govemment’i 
lastest  action,  ostensibly,  is  ^ 
U.P.  was  using  its  wireless  fa¬ 
cilities  for  transmission  of  pri¬ 
vate  messages  and  “third-party 
messages,”  whereas  it  was  li¬ 
censed  for  the  transmission  of 
news  dispatches  only.  The  “pri¬ 
vate  messages”  referred  to  art 
service  messages,  which,  since 
they  are  not  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication.  are  in  the  strictest  sen* 
not  news. 

The  government  showed  some 
evidence  this  week  that  it  might 
be  on  the  way  to  restoring  some 
freedom  of  expression  withk 
the  country,  when  it  rescinded 
on  March  28  the  decree  of  lait 
December,  which  permitted  the 
government  to  restrict  any  jour¬ 
nalist  engaged  in  “activities  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  nation.” 

The  new  order,  however,  still 
retains  the  requirement  of  the 
former  one  that  all  newspaper 
men  must  be  registered  with  the 
government  in  order  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  practice  their  prefer 
sion. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  44 — National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Assn.,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  clinic,  Cincinnati. 

April  10-11— Pennsylvania 
Newspapers  Publishers’  Assn., 
mechanical  conference,  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

April  18-19  — New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers’ 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Hotri 
Statler,  Buffalo. 

April  21-22 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
war  conference.  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington. 

April  22-23— Pacific  South¬ 
west  Mechanical  Conference 
of  Newspaper  Executives, 
Elks  Clubhouse.  Los  Angeles. 

April  23 — American  Assn, 
of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  spring  dinner  meeting. 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  (Jan¬ 
sen  Suite),  New  York. 

April  24-26  —  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn., 
convention,  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York. 

April  25-27  — ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York. 
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Judges  Named  For 
N.  W.  Ayer  Contest 

Dorothy  Thompson,  Adm.  Hepburn,  Gen. 
Surles,  Lowell  Mellett  Among  Them 

PHILADELPHIA,  March  29 —  August,  1941.  Before  that 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  had  been,  since  June,  IS 
of  the  cuinual  awards  to  newspa-  Chief  of  the  Public  Relatit 
pers  of  America  for  their  best  Branch,  Military  Intelligei 
make-up  and  appearance  which  Division,  War  Department, 
began  back  in  1931  under  aus-  an  officer  in  the  cavalry,  he  s 
pices  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  service  in  Texas,  in  Philippic 
Inc.,  the  name  of  a  woman  ap-  and  in  France  during  World  V 


Gen.  Surles  Miss  Thompson 

pears  among  the  list  of  judges 
who  will  pick  winners  at  the 
14th  Annual  Exhibition  of  News¬ 
paper  Typography  to  be  staged 
here  April  20,  according  to  an 
announcement  just  issuing  from 
the  Ayer  offices. 

She  is  Dorothy  Thompson, 
widely  known  U.  S.  journalist, 
who  brings  to  the  task  a  wide 
experience  in  the  newspaper, 
magazine  and  radio  fields. 

Her  column,  distributed 
through  Bell  Syndicate,  appears 
in  more  than  150  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  in  addition 
she  writes  a  monthly  editorial 
for  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
and  broadcasts  weekly.  She  is 
the  author  of  several  books  on 
national  and  international  poli¬ 
tics. 

Others  who  have  consented  to 
serve  in  judging  the  more  than 
1,000  English-language  newspa¬ 
pers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  when  they  go  on  exhibit 


Barnhart  Mellett 

at  the  Ayer  galleries  include  the 
following : 

Admiral  A.  J.  Hepburn,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Board,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy,  An  Ad¬ 
miral  since  1936,  he  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Fleet  until  1938.  He  represented 
the  U.  S.  at  the  Limitation  of 
Arms  Conference  at  Geneva. 

Major  General  A.  D.  Surles, 
Director  of  the  War  Department 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations  since 


August,  1941.  Before  that  he 
had  been,  since  June,  1935, 
Chief  of  the  Public  Relations 
Branch,  Military  Intelligence 
Division,  War  Department.  As 
an  officer  in  the  cavalry,  he  saw 
service  in  Texas,  in  Philippines, 
and  in  France  during  World  War 
I.  Among  his  decorations  is  the 
French  Order  of  the  Black  Star. 

Lowell  Mellett,  who  resigned 
last  week  as  Administrative  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  President,  and  has 
been  a  newspaperman  since 
early  youth. 

Before  becoming  Director  of 
the  National  Emergency  Coimcil 
in  1938,  he  numbered  among  his 
newspaper  jobs  those  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Bureau, 
United  Press;  managing  editor 
of  Collier’s;  manager  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d  Newspapers, 
and  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

Jean  Carlu,  internationally- 
known  poster  artist,  at  one  time 


Adm.  Hepburn  Carlu 

head  of  the  Graphics  Division  of 
the  French  Government  Public¬ 
ity  Offices  in  Paris.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  he  was  in  this 
country  painting  murals  for  the 
French  Building  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  He  was  at 
one  time  well-known  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  racing  driver  in  France. 
Losing  an  arm  in  an  accident, 
he  had  to  learn  to  paint  with  the 
other. 

Professor  Thomas  F.  Barnhart, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
represents  the  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  He  is  widely  known  as  an 
expert  in  matters  of  make-up 
and  typography  for  newspapers. 

In  the  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  he  teaches  newspa¬ 
per  and  advertising  typography, 
graphic  arts  processes  and  va¬ 
rious  courses  dealing  with  ad¬ 
vertising.  business  management 
and  circulation. 

War-like  make-up  in  personnel 
of  this  year’s  board  of  judges  is 
in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  the 
times,  since  entries  will  be 
judged  for  their  presentation  of 
the  flaming  war  news,  particu¬ 
larly  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  need  for  many  space-and 
paper-saving  changes  in  format 
and  in  the  use  of  type. 

This  will  be  an  unique  exhibit 
in  that  the  many  wartime 


changes  in  format  and  newspa* 
per  style  of  dress  will  be  shown, 
demonstrating  how  millions  of 
tons  of  paper  have  been  saved, 
and  how  publishers  have  made 
the  best  of  their  abridged  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Deadline  for  all  entries,  which 
must  be  from  the  week  of  March 
8,  has  been  set  at  March  31. 

The  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  will 
be  awarded  the  newspaper 
judged  best  in  the  exhibition, 
regardless  of  circulation  or  for¬ 
mat.  The  cup,  which  must  be 
won  three  times  for  permanent 
possession,  was  awarded  last 
year  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  each 
has  two  legs  on  the  cup,  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Newark 
News  one. 

Three  certificates  of  award 
will  be  given  in  each  of  the  three 
classifications: 

( 1 )  Papers  of  more  than  50,000 
circulation;  (2)  papers  of  10,000 
to  50,000  circulation,  and  ( 3 ) 
papers  of  less  than  10,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

There  is  also  a  certificate  of 
awards  for  tabloids  regardless 
of  circulation. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Post  Completes 
Contract  with  ANG 

In  a  contract  renewed  last 
week  between  the  New  York 
Post  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  salaries  of  105  em¬ 
ployes  were  raised  by  classifica¬ 
tion  changes  and  others  earning 
$85  a  week  or  under  received  a 
5%  increase.  The  contract  is 
retroactive  to  Feb.  14,  although 
the  previous  contract  expired 
Jan.  11. 

The  contract  created  a  new 
classification  of  writing  and 
special  reporters  with  salaries 
from  $65  to  $75  per  week.  A 
new  differential  for  night  pay 
reduced  the  base  week  for  night 
work  from  40  to  35  hours,  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Other  modifications  pegged  the 
severance  pay  scale  from  14  to 
23  years,  making  possible  52 
weeks’  salary  as  severance  pay 
after  23  years  of  service;  soldiers’ 
checks  on  induction  were  in¬ 
creased  from  one  to  two  weeks’ 
salary,  and  the  maternity  clause 
was  extended  to  make  possible 
nine  instead  of  six  months’  leave. 
■ 

Times  Cuts  Want-Ads 

For  the  second  time  within 
two  months  the  New  York  Times 
has  annotmced  a  cut  in  maxi¬ 
mum  Help  Wanted  linage  in  the 
classified  columns,  this  time  from 
a  maximum  of  seven  lines  to 
four  lines  per  classification,  ef¬ 
fective  April  1.  The  cut  is  made 
in  the  hope  of  making  room  for 
some  display  advertising  the 
Times  has  been  forced  to  omit. 
■ 

Plan  Ad  Art  Exhibit 

’The  Art  Directors  Club  of 
New  York  has  scheduled  its  23rd 
annual  National  Exhibition  of 
Advertising  Art  for  May  15  to 
June  3  at  630  Fifth  Ave.  Proofs 
of  entries,  which  will  be  judged 
by  representative  consumers, 
must  reach  the  exhibition  secre- 
tarv  at  115  E.  40th  St.  by  April  7 
to  be  eligible. 


Mellett  to  Do 
Column  for 
WoshingtonStor 

Washington,  March  30 — 
Lowell  Mellett,  who  once  de¬ 
scribed  the  function  of  con¬ 
trolling  federal  press  relations  as 
“a  good  job  for  your  worst 
enemy,”  has  resigned  his  post 
as  administrative  assistant  to 
President  Roosevelt  imd  will 
write  a  daily  column  of  comment 
for  the  Washington  Star,  begin¬ 
ning  April  15. 

From  1921  to  1937  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  his  writings  appeared 
regularly  in  all  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  When  that  chain 
adopted  a  policy  of  opposition  to 
the  President’s  court-packing 
bill.  New  Dealish  Mellett  de¬ 
clined  to  “go  along.” 

He  broke  the  association  in  a 
most  friendly  way,  wholly  with¬ 
out  fanfare.  Not  even  his  close 
friends  were  aware  of  the  break 
and  its  reasons. 

Covered  World  War 

Mr.  Mellett  was  bom  in  El- 
wood,  Ind.,  and  is  one  of  six 
brothers  who  became  newspaper 

He  covered  the  World  War  for 
United  Press  and  was  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  One  year  in 
the  chair  of  editor  of  Collier’s 
weekly  preceded  his  association 
with  the  Washington  News. 

After  resigning  the  $20,000-a- 
year  editorship  in  a  policy  dis¬ 
agreement,  he  took  a  $10,000-a- 
year  job  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Emergency 
Council.  . 

Later  he  was  director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports; 
then  became  one  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  administrative  assistants 
“with  a  passion  for  anonymity.” 

In  the  immediate  pre-war 
period,  Mellett  frequently  was 
mentioned  as  likely  appointee  to 
be  “the  George  Creel  of  World 
War  II.”  It  was  that  recurring 
rumor  that  prompted  him  to 
comment  that  the  job  would  be 
a  good  one  to  give  to  an  enemy. 

News  that  Mellett  is  returning 
to  newspaper  work  was  given 
out  by  President  Roosevelt  at 
his  press  conference.  Releas^ 
was  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation  in  which  Mellett  wrote. 

‘"The  Washington  Star  offers 
me  the  opportunity  ...  in  full 
understanding  of  my  views  and 
in  full  disagreement  with  many 
of  them.  ’The  Star  is  prepared 
to  publish  what  I  may  write. 
Conversations  I’ve  had  indicate 
there  may  be  other  publishers 
disposed  to  do  the  same.” 

The  President  commented: 

“I  am  very  much  impressed 
by  what  you  tell  me  concerning 
the  readiness  of  the  Washington 
Star,  and  perhaps  other  news¬ 
papers,  to  publish  points  of  view 
contrary  to  their  own.  In  these 
times,  when  it  is  more  than  nor¬ 
mally  necessary  to  achieve  the 
fullest  imderstanding  of  vital 
public  issues,  no  greater  service 
could  be  performed  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  my  opinion.” 

The  Star  announced  that  sev¬ 
eral  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  arranged  to  carry  the  col¬ 
umn. 
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Bond  Sales  Role  of 
Newspaper  Ads  Shown 

Treasury  Figures  Reveal  They  Played 
Dominant  Part  During  Three  Campaigns 


newspaper  advertising’s  dom¬ 
inant  role  in  the  selling  of 
J67, 715,000,000  in  War  Bonds  was 
underscored 
anew  March  31, 
as  Frank  E. 

Tripp,  chairman 
of  the  Allied 
Newspaper 
Council,  re- 
leosed  cumula¬ 
tive  Treasury 
figures  showing 
that  the  Second, 

Third  and  Fourth 
War  Loans  were 
backed  by  a  total 
of  386,609  spon-  Frank  E.  Tripp 
sored  or  donated 

newspaper  ads,  occupying  138,- 
322  pages  of  newspaper  space 
with  a  total  space  value  of  $21,- 
053,052. 

lie  figures,  Mr,  Tripp  ex¬ 
plained,  are  compiled  from 
measurements  made  for  the 
Treasury’s  War  Finance  Division 
by  the  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  but  they  cover  neither 
the  millions  spent  for  War  Bond 
promotion  between  the  major 
drives  nor  the  First  War  Loan 
drive  of  late  1942,  on  which  no 
1  advertising  measurements  were 
made. 

[  Likewise  to  be  added  to  these 
I  figures,  Mr.  Tripp  pointed  out, 
in  any  overall  estimate  of  news- 
I  papers’  share  in  War  Bond  sell¬ 
ing,  is  the  enormous  total  of 
news  and  editorial  support  which 
newspapers  themselves  have 
contributed  to  the  cause. 

Fourth  Drive  Set  Record 
Newspaper  promotion  of  War 
Bonds  reached  its  high  point  to 
date,  in  point  of  number  of  War 
Bond  advertising  messages,  with 
the  Fourth  War  Loan,  which  was 
backed  by  159,876  individual  ads 
—89,048  in  daily  newspapers  and 
70,830  in  weekly  newspapers — 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  152,- 
793  ads  supporting  the  Third 
Loan  and  73  .958  in  support  of  the 
Second. 

Newspaper  advertisers  who 
have  put  their  space  behind  the 
War  Loan  campaigns,  as  well  as 
newspapers  themselves,  can  take 
special  pride  in  the  Fourth  Loan 
record,  Mr.  Tripp  declared  today, 
especially  in  the  fact  that  indi¬ 
vidual  subscriptions  for  “E” 
bonds  exceeded  their  quota  by 
$187,000,000,  in  contrast  to  the 
showing  of  the  ’Third  Loan,  when 
“E”  bond  sales  fell  below  their 
quota  by  more  than  $500,000,000. 

In  both  the  ’Third  and  Fourth 
Loans,  the  Treasury  set  an  “E” 
bond  quota  of  $3,000,000,000. 

All  this  was  accomplished  in 
newspapers  at  a  time  when  the 
newsprint  shortage  had  become 
more  stringent  than  ever,  Mr. 
Tripp  pointed  out. 

Total  space  of  Fourth  War 
Loan  ads — 120,191,376  lines  or 
the  equal  of  50,079  standard-size 
full  pages — declined  only  about 


7.8%  from  the  129,549,964  lines 
( or  53,979  pages )  recorded  in  the 
Third  Loan  drive,  while  the 
available  supply  of  newsprint  de¬ 
clined  by  approximately  12.9% 
as  compared  with  the  period  of 
the  ’Third  Loan  drive. 

“The  record  makes  it  clear,” 
Mr..  Tripp  declared,  "that  the 
promotion  of  War  Bonds  during 
the  period  of  the  Fourth  Loan 
occupied  a  bigger  percentage  of 
total  newspaper  space  than  ever 
before — in  fact,  a  bigger  percen¬ 
tage  of  total  newspaper  space 
than  has  ever  before  been  de¬ 
voted  to  any  single  subject  in 
the  whole  histoi^  of  the  press. 

“With  so  dominant  a  coverage, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  sale  of 
individually  purchased  ‘E’  bonds 
broke  every  previous  record  and 
hit  the  all-time  high  of  $3,187,- 
000,000  in  the  Fourth  Loan 
drive.” 

News  and  editorial  support  for 
the  Fourth  Loan  reached  a  total 
of  35,000,000  lines  of  space — 
22,000,000  lines  in  dailies  and 
13,000,000  lines  in  weeklies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Treasury  estimates. 

Total  news  and  editorial  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Loans  combined  reached 
122,661,788  lines,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  more  than  51,000  stand¬ 
ard-size  newspaper  pages. 

The  full  advertising  record, 
as  compiled  by  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  for  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  follows: 


Hartiord  Times  Buys 
Tower  for  Radio  Use 

Purchase  of  the  famous 
Heublein  Tower  on  Talcott 
Mountain  by  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  was  announced 
this  week  by  Frimcis  S.  Mur¬ 
phy,  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper. 

“The  practical  uses  to  which 
the  Times  will  put  its  new  prop¬ 
erty,”  said  Murphy,  “are  mani¬ 
fold,  but  center  principally 
around  important  forthcoming 
developments  in  the  fields  of 
radio,  frequency  modulation  and 
television.”  ’The  Times  now  op¬ 
erates  radio  station  WTHT. 

’The  400-acre  property  in¬ 
cludes,  in  addition  to  the  tower 
and  main  building,  a  number 
of  outbuildings,  lookouts,  a 
pavilion,  etc.  The  purchase 
price  was  about  $70,000. 

’The  tower,  constructed  of  steel 
and  concrete,  rises  165  feet  from 
the  mountaintop,  which  is  about 
1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

■ 

Overseas  Tribune 
Reaches  London 

The  first  10,000  copies  of  the 
Overseas  Tribune,  printed  es¬ 
pecially  for  distribution  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  American 
soldiers  in  England,  have 
reached  their  destination,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  this 
week  from  Larry  Rue,  Tribune 
London  correspondent. 

’The  edition,  dated  March  4, 
was  printed  in  New  York  from 
plastic  plates  prepared  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  sent  east  by  plane.  ’The 
papers  were  wrapped  in  water¬ 
proof  bundles  for  shipment  by 
fast  boat  to  England.  Post  ex¬ 
changes  are  now  distributing  the 
weekly  newspaper  to  American 
soldiers  in  the  British  Isles  at 


a  price  fixed  by  the  exchange 
service  —  approximately  three 
cents. 

’The  Overseas  Tribune,  which 
is  also  printed  weekly  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  for  distribution  throughout 
the  mid-Pacific  area,  stresses 
features,  including  five  pages 
of  comics,  a  page  of  pictures, 
two  pages  of  sports  and  several 
of  the  Tribune’s  regular  col¬ 
umns.  Chicago  news  is  also  in¬ 
cluded,  with  a  minimum  of  na¬ 
tional  news. 

■ 

Trade  Journal 
Has  a  World 
Cable  Service 

A  world  cable  service  carry¬ 
ing  the  latest  news  of  publish¬ 
ing,  radio,  advertising  and  print¬ 
ing  to  Sydney,  Australia,  has 
just  been  established  by  the 
Newspaper  News,  Australian 
newspaper  and  advertising  trade 
monthly  and  first  .trade  journal 
in  the  world  to  establish  such  a 
service. 

The  three  information  centers 
are  London,  which  previously 
produced  a  limited  service; 
Montreal  and  Ottawa,  Canada; 
and  New  York  City. 

Information  on  trade  devel¬ 
opments  was  obtained  for  the 
journal  on  visits  here  before  the 
war  by  David  Jaffa,  head  of  the 
Jaffa  Syndicate  which  publishes 
Newspaper  News,  according  to 
George  Warnecke,  former  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Sydney  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ltd.,  who  has  b^n  placed 
in  charge  of  the  New  York 
cable  office. 

Mr.  Warnecke,  who  is  also 
doing  research  for  a  book  on  po¬ 
litical  Pacific  affairs  and  study¬ 
ing  post-war  developments  for 
the  Melbourne  Herald,  files 
about  2,000  words  per  month  to 
Newspaper  News. 

■ 

Cartoonists  Featured 
In  USO  Comp  Sho-tvs 

A  band  of  leading  cartoonists 
have  volunteered  their  services 
to  USO-Camp  Shows,  and  will 
inaugurate  a  series  of  comedy 
“chalk-talks”  to  be  presented  in 
Army  Camps  and  Naval  Stations 
in  the  near  future. 

The  first  of  these  cartoon  and 
caricature  sprees  will  be  held  at 
Ft.  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  April  3. 
Caswell  Adams,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  and  sports  columnist  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  will  act  as 
master  of  ceremonies  of  the  unit, 
which  will  appear  in  the  camps 
under  the  .title  of  “Chalk  and 
Chuckles.” 

Cartoonists  scheduled  to  start 
off  the  series  are:  Otto  Soglow 
( “The  Little  King” ) ;  Gus  Edson 
( “The  Gumps” ) ;  Bob  Dunn,  car¬ 
toonist.  magician  and  author  of 
“First  Time  Father”;  C.  D.  Rus¬ 
sell  ( “Pete-The-Tramp” ) ;  Ad 
Carter  (“Just  Kids”);  Jay  Irving 
( “Officer  666” ) ;  and  Paul  Friend, 
glamour  artist. 

Russell,  manager  of  the  unique 
troupe,  has  the  promise  of  sup¬ 
port  from  other  leading  sketch- 
ers,  including  “Jolly”  Bill 
Steinke  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  Jimmy  Hatlo  who  draws 
“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time.” 


FIRST  WAR  LOAN 
(No  figures  available) 
SECOND  WAR  LOAN 


Editorial 


Daily  Newspapers  . 

Weekly  Newspapers  . 

No.  of  ads 
40,774 
33,164 

Lines 

30,585,481 

42,048,321 

Value 

$3,362,890.92 

1,201,380.00 

Support — Line 
17,623,819 
8,811,909 

Total  (Daily  &  Weekly) 

73,938 

72,633,802 

$4,564,270.92 

26,435,728 

THIRD 

WAR  LOAN 

Daily  Newspapers  . 

88,947 

61,573,588 

$6,697,358.45 

43,899.660 

Weekly  Newspapers  .... 

63,846 

67,976,376 

1,942,181.60 

17,326,400 

Total  (Daily  &  Weekly) 

152,793 

129,549,964 

$8,639,540.05 

61,226,060 

FOURTH  WAR  LOAN 

Daily  Newspapers . 

89,048 

58,443,134 

$6,085,005.51 

22,000,000 

Weekly  Newspapers  .... 

70,830 

61,748,242 

1,764.235.60 

13,000,000 

Total  (Daily  &  Weekly) 

159,878 

120,191,376 

$7,849,241.11 

35,000,000 

TOTAL  THREE  LOANS 

Daily  Newspapers  .... 

218,769 

150,602,203 

$16,145,254.38 

83,523,749 

Weekly  Newspapers  .... 

167,840 

171,772,939 

4,907,797.20 

39,138,309 

Total  (Daily  &  Weekly)  386,609  322,373,142  $21,053,052.08  122,661,788 

Coal  Actua  ISales 

.  $  9,000,000,000  $12,947,000,000 

.  13,000,000,000  18,555,000,000 

.  15,000,000.000  18,943,000,000 

.  14.000,000,000  16,730,000,000 


FIRST  WAR  LOAN  . 
SECOND  WAR  LOAN 
THIRD  WAR  LOAN  . 
FOURTH  WAR  LOAN 


TOTAL  FOUR  LOANS  .  $51,000,000,000  $67,175,000,000 

REPORT  OF  E  BOND  DOLLAR  SALES^  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

Actual  Sales 

$  726,000,000 

1.473,000,000 
2,472.000.000 
3,187,000,000. 

$7,858,000,000 


FIRST  WAR  LOAN  ... 

SECOND  WAR  LOAN 
THIRD  WAR  LOAN  . 
FOURTH  WAR  LOAN 


£  Bond  Quota 
(no  quota  set 
by  Treasury) 
(no  quota  set 
by  Treasury) 
$3,000,000,000 
3,000,000,000 


TOTAL  FOUR  LOANS  . 

SOURCES:  All  advertising  data  above,  including  number  of  ads,  linage  and 
dollar  value,  are  compiled  from  measurements  made  for  War  Finance  Division, 
Treasury  Department,  by  the  Advertising  (Checking  Bureau,  Inc.  Data  on  editorial 
support  are  Treasury  estimates. 
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"BEST  STORY"  WINNERS  RECEIVE  AWARDS 

Dorothy  Dunboor  Bromley  (left),  women's  editor  oi  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Solly  MacDougall  (right),  oi  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  hold  the  awards  for  the  best  stories  of  1943  which 
they  received  irom  the  New  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club  while 
Quentin  Reynolds  and  Virginia  Pope,  president  oi  the  club,  look  on. 


"Best  Stories" 
Awards  Given 
N.  Y.  Women 

For  their  contributions,  judged 
respectively  the  best  1943  ar¬ 
ticle  of  general  interest  and 
the  best  article  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  women  written  by 
women,  Sally  MacDougall,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  and  Dorothy 
Dunbar  Bromley,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Sun¬ 
day  Women’s  Activities  page, 
won  the  eighth  annual  awaits  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women's  Club. 

The  prizes,  $50  War  Bonds, 
were  presented  at  a  luncheon 
held  March  25  at  21  Club  in  lieu 
of  the  club’s  customary  Front 
Page  Ball,  which  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  for  the  duration. 

Prize  Stories 

Miss  MacDougall’s  articles. 
‘"The  Wounded  Speak.”  a  series 
of  interviews  with  wounded 
service  men  at  Halloran  General 
Hospital,  won  her  the  award  for 
the  best  story  of  general  interest. 
Mrs.  Bromley's  winning  story, 
”We  Didn’t  Stop  to  Yhii^,”  was 
a  sociological  study  of  two  delin¬ 
quent  girls. 

Quentin  Reynolds,  foreign 
correspondent,  who  commended 
newspaper  women  for  their  high 
level  of  writing  and  paid  special 
tribute  to  the  women  voters 
with  whom  he  has  covered  the 
war  in  London,  Sicily  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  was  the  featiu^d  speaker. 

Miss  Virginia  Pope,  president 
of  the  club  and  fashion  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  presided, 
and  Will  Irwin,  author  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  prize  award  jury, 
presented  the  bonds. 

Other  members  of  the  jury, 
which  voted  unanimously  that 
this  year’s  entries  form^  the 
best  collection  of  women’s  stories 
>it  had  ever  read,  were:  Fulton 
Oursler,  radio  commentator; 
John  B.  Powell,  former  editor  of 
the  China  Weekly  Review;  Paul 
Palmer,  associate  editor  of 
Reader’s  Digest,  and  Mrs.  Eimice 
Fuller  Barnard,  educational  di¬ 
rector  of  Sloan  Foimdation. 

Commented  Reynolds,  who 
praised  in  particular  Helen  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
and  Janet  Weaver,  the  Daily 
Worker,  who  is  in  Moscow,  and, 
according  to  the  correspondent, 
having  difficulty  because  she  is 
a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party: 

"Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you 
Russia  is  Commtmist.  It  is  the 
only  country  where  there  is  no 
conununism.” 

Honorable  mention  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  category  went  to 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  New 
York  Times  editorial  writer,  and 
special  notice  to  Harriet  Van 
Home,  World-Telegram  radio 
columnist,  and  Lucy  Greenbaum, 
Times  reporter. 

In  the  special  interest  to 
women  division  Clementine  Pad- 
dleford.  Herald  Tribune  food  edi¬ 
tor,  won  honorable  mention,  and 
Frances  Mendelson,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  women’s  page  writer,  special 
notice. 


Radio  Reporter 
Approves  Press 
Setup  in  Italy 

If  the  censors  aren’t  always 
as  agreeable  as  correspondents 
would  have  them,  they  are,  at 
least  in  the  Naples  area,  acces¬ 
sible.  ’The  press  setup  in  Naples, 
which  he  calls  one  of  the  most 
efficient  on  any  warfront,  was 
described  this  week  by  John 
Daly,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  correspondent,  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  his  honor  at 
the  Ambassador  Hotel,  New 
York,  by  CBS. 

Press  headquarters  in  Naples, 
and  the  censors’  offices,  radio 
facilities,  and  RCA  transmitters, 
are  located  together  in  a  single 
building,  said  Daly.  Getting 
stories  across  is  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  writing  the  copy,  shoot¬ 
ing  it  over  to  the  censor,  and 
getting  it  to  the  RCA  operator. 
Within  ten  minutes  after  it 
leaves  the  typewriter,  the  copy 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  U.  S. 
editor — barring  undue  censorial 
interference. 

PRO  Setup  Good 

Also  helpful  to  the  correspond¬ 
ents.  said  Daly,  is  the  PRO  ar¬ 
rangement  at  Fifth  Army  Head¬ 
quarters.  The  PRO  setup  follows 
the  troops,  and  quarters  the 
correspondents  usually  only  a 
short  distance  behind  the  front 
lines.  Each  night  intelligence 
officers  brief  the  reporters  on 
what  has  happened  and,  to  some 
extent,  on  what  is  ahead  for 
the  following  day.  Most  divi¬ 
sional  commanders  permit  the 
correspondents  to  go  to  the  front 
by  themselves,  interposing  only 
a  few  words  of  caution. 

Just  returned  from  14  months 
overseas,  during  which  time  he 
covered  London,  North  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Sicily  and  Italy, 
Daly  described  some  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  aspects — fa¬ 
vorable  and  otherwise — of  the 
Italian  campaign. 


Political  conditions  in  Italy 
are  confusing  even  to  those  in 
the  area,  said  Daly.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  Italian  people  as 
apathetic  politically;  their  one 
great  concern  is  food,  he  said. 

Reporters  occasionally  get 
some  relief  from  the  grimness 
of  war,  however.  War  or  no  war, 
competition  still  is  keen  among 
the  reporters,  and  it  affords 
thMn  some  opportunities  to  bad¬ 
ger  each  other.  One  favorite 
trick  is  the  holding  of  whispered 
conferences  between  two  cor¬ 
respondents,  to  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  others  nearby  who  won¬ 
der  what  events  are  impending. 

Or,  when  returning  from  a 
front  that  had  looked  interest¬ 
ing  but  produced  little  worth¬ 
while  copy,  a  reporter  would  sit 
down  to  his  typewriter  and  bang 
away  feverishly  for  an  hour  or 
two,  then  run  out  with  his  story 
and  throw  it  away. 

■ 

Phila.  Inquirer's 
Fight  a  Success 

Phojvoelphia,  March  29 — By 
virtue  of  a  decision  handed  down 
a  few  days  ago  in  Common  Pleas 
Court  by  Judge  Joseph  L.  Kiui, 
the  way  is  smoothed  for  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  to  proceed  in  its 
legal  efforts  to  abate  pollution 
of  public  streams  from  which 
the  people  draw  their  water  sup¬ 
ply.  the  action  being  specifically 
directed  against  coal  -  mining 
companies  alleged  to  be  dis¬ 
charging  silt  and  waste  into 
rivers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
their  tributaries. 

This  new  turn  of  affairs  rep¬ 
resents  victory  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  which  has  been 
campaigning  arduously  for  a 
long  time  in  behalf  of  a  pure 
water  supply.  For  nearly  six 
year  the  Inquirer  has  been  wag¬ 
ing  relentless  warfare  against 
water  pollution. 

■ 

Durstine  Moves  Office 

On  Saturday,  April  1,  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  Inc.,  is  moving  its  main 
office  from  580  Fifth  Avenue  to 
730  Fifth  .Avenue. 

■  DITOR  & 


Committee  Cool 
To  OWI  News 
Study  Plan 

Washington,  March  30— a 
movement  to  bring  the  press  re¬ 
lease  practices  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information  under  the 
scrutiny  of  a  bi-partisan  com¬ 
mittee  of  congress  appears 
doomed  to  failure. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  is  the  sponsor  of  the  idea 
of  congressional  investigation.  A 
publisher  and  a  member  of  the 
Boren  Committee  inquiring  into 
newsprint  supply  and  curtail¬ 
ments,  Rep.  Brown  has  been 
sharply  critical  of  OWI. 

He  has  attacked  his  target 
both  on  quantitative  and  qu&- 
tative  groimds — OWI  used  too 
much  paper  and  has  allowed 
politics  to  control  some  of  its 
activities,  he  has  charged. 

Doris  Makes  Offer 

One  of  his  principal  support¬ 
ers  is  Rep.  Charles  A.  Hailed 
of  Indiana,  who  was  sponsor  of 
the  resolution  under  which  t^ 
Boren  Committee  came  into  ex¬ 
istence.  He  was  named  a  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  but  the  administration 
controlled  the  selection  of  a 
chairman  and  Rep.  Lyle  Boren  of 
Oklahoma,  was  given  the  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Halleck  is  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tee  and  he  also  is  a  member  of 
the  rules  conunittee,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  dominated,  10  to  4,  by 
Democrats. 

When  Elmer  Davis,  director  of 
OWI,  came  before  the  committee 
this  week  to  urge  that  a  rule  be  . 
denied  for  consideration  of  the  ' 
investigative  petition  on  tbe  ; 
ground  that  it  would  keep  busy 
personnel  diverted  from  their 
duties  during  the  important  days 
just  ahead,  he  was  questioned  by 
Halleck. 

Appointment  of  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  as  director  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  branch  to  succeed  Palmer 
Hoyt  was  inquired  into  by  Hal¬ 
leck  in  a  follow-up  of  Rep. 
Brown’s  mention  that  Healy,  a 
Democrat,  succeeded  Hoyt,  a  Re¬ 
publican,  In  an  election  year. 
Davis  told  the  committee  Healy’i 
appointment  was  on  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Hoyt. 

Asked  if  fellow-travelers  are 
employed  by  OWI,  Davis  denied 
knowledge  of  any,  and  he  o^ 
fered  to  turn  personnel  files  over 
to  anyone  interested.  ; 

President  Roosevelt  yesterday 
transmitted  to  the  House  t 
budget  estimate  of  $64,390,000  to 
cover  the  activities  of  the  OWI 
for  the  fiscal  year  begiiminf 
July  1  next. 

The  amoimt  included  $59,562.- 
101  for  the  overseas  branch  of 
OWI  "for  the  expansion  of  psy* 
chological  warfare  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  Mediterranean,  Chineae- 
Burma-India  and  Pacific  the¬ 
aters.’’ 

■ 

Television  Plans 

The  New  York  News,  which 
about  three  years  ago  entered  its 
application  for  an  FM  license,  is 
the  first  New  York  newspaper  to 
apply  for  a  television  wave¬ 
length. 
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BALKAN  SITUATION  AND  RUSSIAN  POLITICS  ARE  CARTOONISTS  THEMES 


V.  A.  Svoboda  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


LEASE  US  A  COUPLE  OF  PAGES?' 

Keith  Temple,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


THE  DEAD  END  KIDS 

Franklin  Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Astor  Addresses 
Empire  Press 
Union  Meeting 

Toronto,  Ont.,  March  30 — 
"Men  who  are  used  to  liberties 
fight  best,  as  they  will  assuredly 
endure  longest,  if  they  know  the 
truth,”  declared  Lt,  Col.  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Astor,  M.P., 
president  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union  and  publisher  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  speaking  at  the  35th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Press  Union  at  the  Royal 
York,  Toronto,  last  night. 

“It  may  suit  the  Germans  to  be 
kept  in  a  world  of  ignorance 
now,  I  hope  with  an  increasing 
sense  of  impending  disaster,  but 
I  shall  be  surprise  if  Goebbels 
and  his  myrmidons  ever  cele¬ 
brate  their  35th  anniversary 
feast  of  lies,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of 
the  Union,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  was  to  take  steps  to  assure 
that  British  peoples  should  know 
the  truth,  he  added. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Canadian  Press  and 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association  being  held  this  week. 
Specially  honor^  were  the  three 
charter  members  of  the  Union 
in  Canada:  Dr.  P.  D.  Ross,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ottawa  Journal; 
M.  E.  Nichols,  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  Province,  and  Joseph 
E.  Atkinson,  president  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  Ltd. 

This  association,  forerunner  of 
the  present  Canadian  Press,  ex¬ 
pired  in  1919.  The  gavel  is  the 
presentation  of  E.  Roy  Sales, 
publisher  of  the  Renfrew  Mer- 
cury,  who  represented  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Weekly  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  head  table. 

“I  submit  we  have  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  worthy  of  great  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  are  in  themselves 
manifestations  of  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  countries.”  Col.  Astor 
said,  speaking  of  the  members 
of  the  Empire  Press  Union. 

“In  facing  realities,  sentiment 


alone  would  not  have  solved  our 
problems.  We  have  been  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  ideals  and 
standards;  we  have  shown  the 
same  capacity  for  thinking  to¬ 
gether  on  essential  things.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  sense  of  com¬ 
radeship  which  exists,  which 
flourishes  among  those  who 
practice  journalism  in  honesty 
and  truth. 

“This  was  bound  to  be  a  war 
of  peoples,”  he  declared,  “in 
which  popular  morale  and  out- 
and-out  support  would  be  vital, 
probably  the  decisive  factor. 

First  Duty  oi  Union 

“Our  first  duty  was  to  ensure 
that  so  far  as  possible  war  news 
should  reach  the  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  fully,  accurately, 
swiftly.  Censorship  on  security 
grounds  was  accepted  at  once; 
but  the  censor  is  not  among  the 
professions  of  democratic  coun¬ 
tries.  I  trust  it  never  will  be. 

“Mistakes  and  misconceptions 
were  at  first  inevitable.  The 
newspaper  correspondent  is  the 
most  patient  of  men,  but  he  re¬ 
acts  almost  savagely  to  ingenious 
attempts  to  improve  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  style  of  his  messages 
or  to  alter  their  purport  on  other 
grounds  than  security.  His  re¬ 
sentment  was  fully  shared  and 
unanimously  supported  by  our 
council.” 

He  noted  that  the  Union  had 
been  successful  in  having  a 
penny  rate  on  news  cables 
adopted. 

“in  peace  or  war  the  Empire 
Press  Union  will  have  its  role 
or  function,”  he  declared.  “Free¬ 
dom  to  speak,  to  write,  to  criti¬ 
cize — these  are  the  life  blood  of 
English-speaking  countries.  We 
have  not  yet  been  vouchsafed 
a  vision  of  the  post-war  world. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  a  better  world 
the  Empire  countries  will  have 
an  essential  part  to  play. 

“Whatever  developments  may 
come,  these  countries  will  have 
and  need  their  free,  informed 
and  honest  press.  To  that  press 
we  of  this  Union  should  surely 
pledge  our  loyal  and  devoted 
service.” 


ANPA  Meeting 
To  Center  on 
War  Problems 

Wartime  problems  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  post-war  period  will 
be  the  principal  issues  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  58th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
April  25  to  27  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Concurrent  meetings  will  be 
held  by  various  groups  during 
the  convention  period.  Events 
for  which  tentative  plans  have 
already  been  drawn  are  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  annual  limch- 
eon,  April  26;  meeting  of  the 
Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Inc.,  April  26;  the  “Ban¬ 
shees”  luncheon,  sponsored  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
International  News  Service. 
April  25;  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  April  26. 

AP  Meets  April  24 

The  Associated  Press  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  and  luncheon 
on  April  24. 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  three-day  program,  April 
24  to  26.  of  business  meetings, 
luncheons,  and  dinners. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  26 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting.  The 
dinner  will  take  place  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  April  27,  following 
the  close  of  the  convention. 

All  events  will  be  held  at  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria,  with  specific 
times  and  locations,  and  com¬ 
plete  programs  to  be  announced 
later. 

Speakers  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  business  meeting  will 
be  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  who  will  preside; 
Frederick  C.  Crawford,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Thompson  Products,  Inc., 


Cleveland,  and  former  president 
and  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers;  and  William  A. 
Thomson,  Bureau  Director  who 
will  present  the  annual  report. 

Dewey  to  Speak 

’The  Bureau’s  dinner  promises 
to  be,  as  in  former  years,  one  of 
the  outstanding  events  of  ANPA 
convention  week.  Speakers  this 
year  will  be  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  of  New  York  and  Eric 
A.  Johnston,  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Programs  for  the  Small  Dailies 
session  on  Tuesday,  April  25,  and 
specific  plans  for  other  divisional 
ANPA  meetings  are  now  in  the 
process  of  formation. 

The  first  general  session  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday  morning, 
April  26,  and  will  be  featured  by 
an  address  by  Lin  wood  I.  Noyes, 
publisher  of  the  Ironwood 
( Mich. )  Globe,  ANPA  president. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  this 
meeting  to  winners  of  the  annual 
monograph  contest,  sponsored  by 
the  ANPA  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Council  for  Pro¬ 
fessional  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism. 

At  the  same  meeting,  awards 
also  will  be  made  in  the  news 
picture  contest  of  the  U.  S.  Vic¬ 
tory  Waste  Paper  Campaign  and 
in  the  safe  driving  competition. 

The  Small  Dailies  meeting, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  of  the  Woonsocket 
( R.  I. )  Call,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  various  topics  sug¬ 
gested  by  publishers  throughout 
the  country. 

The  second  general  session  will 
be  held  in  the  grand  ballroom  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  April  27, 
and  will  be  followed  by  the  an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers  at  noon. 

NNPA  has  scheduled  business 
meetings  for  the  morning  of 
April  24,  morning  and  afternoon 
April  25,  and  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  April  26.  The  last  meeting 
will  include  election  of  officers. 

Also  on  the  NNPA  program 
are  a  cocktail  party  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  April  24  for  members 
and  guests,  a  luncheon  and  din¬ 
ner  April  25. 


iditor 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Advertising  Will  Have 
A  Transformation  Job 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


CRYS  for  poct-war  planning 

have  come  out  of  the  wilder- 
nen  and  have  become  the  peace¬ 
time  battle  Call  for  business  and 
industry. 

Form  and  i>oint  were  given  to 
the  many  individual  post-war 
plans  last  week  when  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  announced  its  far-reaching 
research  program  for  estimating 
post-war  markets,  not  for  one 
Industry,  but  for  hundreds. 

The  committee,  operating  on 
the  principle  that  a  few  fore¬ 
thinking  industries  cannot  alone 
provide  prosperity  and  that 
every  industry  has  its  own  rela¬ 
tionship  to  every  other  and  its 
own  responsibility  to  the  whole 
economy,  has  outlined  a  program 
for  market  appraisal  and  pro¬ 
vided  its  mechanism. 

Covers  Many  Fields 

According  to  CED’s  own  state¬ 
ment:  “The  appraisal,  now  in 
its  initial  stages,  will  embrace 
400  to  600  categories  and  sub¬ 
categories  of  commodities,  as 
compared  with  the  62  finished 
goods  classifications  for  which 
post-war  estimates  were  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  in  a  publication  en¬ 
titled,  ‘Markets  After  the  War.’ 

“The  CED  study  will  thus 
carry  on,  in  behalf  of  private 
business,  from  the  department’s 
study,  in  order  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  most  realistic  esti¬ 
mates  obtainable  of  the  level  of 
sales,  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  all  the  major  classifica¬ 
tions  of  industry,  projected  into 
the  first  full  peacetime  year 
after  the  war,  arbitrarily  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  1947.” 

Explained  Ferdinand  C. 
Wheeler,  New  York  marketing 
analyst,  who  is  directing  the  es¬ 
timating,  these  estimates  will 
not  be  mere  mathematical  pro¬ 
jections  but  will  represent  the 
“collective  business  judgment  of 
informed  executives  derived 
from  an  orderly  and  purposeful 
study  of  the  industry  with  which 
each  of  them  is  most  familiar.” 

As  T.  G.  MacGowan,  manager. 
Marketing  Research  Department, 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  O.,  and  chairman  of 
CED’s  Marketing  Committee, 
further  explained,  it  is  hoped  to 
obtain  an  over-all  estimate  of 
our  national  economy. 

With  this  over-all  estimate,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  individual  ap¬ 
praisals  of  over  3,000  leading 
manufacturing  firms,  it  should 
then  be  possible  for  each  com¬ 
pany  to  form  some  idea  of  its 
relation  to  the  economic  scheme 
as  a  whole. 

Briefly  the  two  estimates 
which  the  committee  is  asking 
these  manufacturers  to  make 
are: 

1.  An  indication  of  what  the 
executive  believes  his  industry 
will  be  able  to  contribute  to  our 
national  economy  in  terms  of 


sales  in  the  post-war  year  of 
1947,  assuming  that  we  have 
substantially  full  employment 
(96%  of  those  who  want  em¬ 
ployment  having  productive 
jobs)  and  a  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  of  $142  billions. 

2.  An  estimate  based  upon 
“Your-Own-Judgment”  as  to  the 
level  of  sales  at  which  the 
executive  believes  his  industry 
will  operate  in  the  post-war 
year.  In  other  words  this  second 
estimate  represents  what  shrewd 
business  judgment  says  it  is  real¬ 
istically  best  to  expect  in  the 
light  of  the  many  practical 
problems  which  will  affect  the 
industry. 

Complete  details  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  available  in  the  manual 
of  procedure,  “A  Business  Ap¬ 
praisal  of  Postwar  Markets,” 
prepared  by  the  marketing  com¬ 
mittee,  and  extensive  data  sheets 
have  been  provided  the  indus¬ 
tries  for  making  estimates. 

Preliminary  surveys  show 
that  in  1933  only  73%  of  the 
potential  labor  force  was  em¬ 
ployed,  in  1937  only  84%.  If 
only  84%,  or  roughly  50  million 
persons,  is  employed  after  the 
war,  there  will  remain  over  nine 
million  unemployed. 

Therefore,  to  attain  the  near 
ideal  of  96%  employed  at  pro¬ 
ductive  jobs  and  consequent 
prosperity,  between  seven  and 
nine  million  more  jobs  must  be 
provided  for  the  first  post-war 
year  than  were  available  in  the 
last  pre-war  year  of  1940.  This 
in  turn  demands  that  sales  be 
70%  above  those  in  1940. 

As  Mr.  MacGowan  pointed  out 
and  as  has  been  stated  pre¬ 
viously  in  this  column,  markets 
are  the  key  to  production  and 
employment;  sales  make  possi¬ 
ble  further  production  and  con¬ 
tinued  employment. 

Until  the  estimates  are  re¬ 
turned  and  tabulated,  the  uni¬ 
versal  extent  of  potential 
markets  will  not  be  known.  Re¬ 
gardless,  however,  of  their  ex¬ 
tent,  they  will  have  to  be 
reached  and  sales  activated.  The 
potentiality  of  markets  must  be 
transform^  into  the  reality  of 
cash  sales. 

A  Port  to  Be  Ployed 

This  transformation  job  is  the 
part  that  advertising  and  other 
forms  of  sales  promotion  will 
play  in  post-war  prosperity  and 
for  which  it  must  plan. 

When  the  estimates  are  com¬ 
plete,  and  industries  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  markets  they 
wish  to  reach,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  departments  as  well  as 
advertising  agencies  should  be 
prepared  to  aid  the  industries, 
which  are  their  clients,  in  keying 
their  advertising  to  attaining  the 
full  potentiality  of  the  markets. 

Already  the  agencies,  through 
a  committee  from  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  have  begun  work  vdth  the 


CED  in  mapping  a  program  for 
their  place  in  this  post-war  plan¬ 
ning.  Under  the  direction  of 
L.  D.  H.  Weld,  research  director 
of  McCann-Erickson,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  made  its  initial  re¬ 
port  based  upon  a  survey  of  him- 
dreds  of  agencies. 

Highlights  of  this  report  are 
suggestions  on  ways  in  which 
the  agency  can  help  its  client  in 
his  post-war  plans  and  examples 
of  some  agency-client  coopera¬ 
tion  already  in  effect. 

Similarly  the  newspaper  can 
do  a  local  job  in  communities 
throughout  the  country.  There 
will  be  entirely  new  markets  for 
products  which  have  developed 
during  or  out  of  the  war  and 
there  will  be  partially  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  old  products. 

This  necessitates  an  educa¬ 
tional  job  in  order  for  the  sales 
job  to  be  successful,  a  job  for 
which  the  newspaper,  with  its 
close  contact  with  the  people,  is 
admirably  suited. 

Every  national  market  is  com¬ 
posed  of  hundreds  of  small,  local 
markets,  and  only  by  selling 
them  can  the  largest  market  be 
reached,  can  the  full  sales  po¬ 
tentiality  be  attained. 

Any  Brick  Will  Do 

AS  IN  the  U.  S.,  the  advertisers 

in  the  brickmaking  town  of 
Boom,  Belgium,  are  keeping 
their  names  before  the  public 
for  the  duration  with  non-prod¬ 
uct  selling,  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  An  advertisement  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  underground 
newspaper  L’Alouette  reads  : 
“Boom’s  bricks  are  the  best  .  .  . 
but  any  brick  will  do  if  it  is  for 
knocking  a  Rexist’s  head  off  or 
smashing  a  window.” 


Campaigns  &  Accoimts 


BENDIX  AVIA'nON  CORP., 
through  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  will  start  a  new  Capt. 
Ben  Dix  series  in  Sunday  comic 
sections  throughout  the  United 
States  beginning  April  30.  Sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  series  that  started 
last  July  25,  the  new  series  will 
appear  on  ^ternate  Sundays  in 
full  color,  half-page  space,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ’Thayer  Ridgway, 
Lennen  &  Mitchell  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  campaign. 
Along  with  the  series  will  go  a 
new  free  offer — an  aviation  in¬ 
strument  textbook  of  32  pages, 
prepared  in  colorful  comic  book 
style.  The  first  free  offer  which 
appeared  with  the  initial  series 
of  advertisements  was  an  auto¬ 
graphed  book  of  Capt.  Ben  Dix’s 
adventures,  and  close  to  50,000 
youngsters  requested  it.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  Jan.  23  insertion, 
the  strip  has  carried  a  one-inch 
box  across  the  bottom,  inviting 
young  men  to  join  the  Air  Corps 
Enlisted  Reserve.  To  date  each 
invitation  to  request  further  in¬ 
formation  has  been  answered  by 
more  than  a  thousand  boys. 

A  new  brand  of  coffee,  Is- 
brandtsen  “26”  Coffee,  is  being 
launched  by  Isbrandtsen  Lines, 
a  shipping  firm,  as  the  first 
of  several  products,  including 
chocolate,  syrup  and  tea,  which 
it  intends  to  bring  directly  from 
the  sources  of  supply.  For  10 
months  the  company  has  been 


making  preliminary  distribution 
tests,  and  this  week  it  began 
its  advertising,  using  New  York 
newspapers  and  a  three-tiiiM 
weekly  radio  program.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  the  backbone  of 
the  drive,  according  to  Cowan  & 
Dengler,  Inc.,  which  is  placing 
the  advertising,  and  they  will  be 
used  in  each  area  as  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  is  attained.  Next  week 
insertions  will  begin  in  New 
York  State  and  some  out-of-state 
papers,  nmning  from  two  to  five 
times  weekly  in  varying  sUm 
It  is  planned  to  extend  distribu¬ 
tion  nationally. 

Nearly  800  newspapers  will  be 
used  for  a  two-months’  Esso 
Marketers  car-conservation  cam- 
pidgn  which  has  begun  in  the 
South  and  is  starting  this  week 
in  the  North.  “Let  Your  Esso 
Dealer  Do  It — Esso  Care  Saves 
Wear”  is  the  theme  which  will 
be  plugged  on  posters  and  over 
the  radio  as  well  as  in  papers. 
McCann-Erickson  is  the  agency. 

The  Bank  or  Savings  campaign 
(E  &  P,  Feb.  26,  p.  14)  which 
began  this  week  used  1,000-line 
space  in  New  York  newspapen 
for  its  initial  copy.  The  adver 
tising,  placed  by  William  Irv^ 
Hamilton,  Inc.,  concerns  a  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  bank. 

Jewelry  gifts  for  Mother’s  Day, 
Father’s  Day  and  graduation  aie 
being  featured  in  Jacqub 
Kreisler  Manufacturing  Cobp. 
advertising  to  appear  in  51  news¬ 
papers  this  month.  Ben  Sack- 
heim,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Joseph  Katz  Co.  has  been 
named  to  place  the  advertising 
of  the  Lackawanna  Railroab 
for  which  more  than  100  newr 
papers  in  on-line  communities 
will  be  used  to  feature  the  rail 
road’s  war  effort  job. 

In  June  Parker  Pen  Co.  plans 
to  run  an  ad  on  Quink  Ink  fea¬ 
turing  V-Mail.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  is  the  agency. 

Beginning  this  week  the  Sim- 
wiN-WnxiAMS  Co.  is  promoting 
Kem-Tone  wall  finish,  using 
weekly  insertions  through  June 
in  about  35  newspapers.  Copy, 
emphasizing  ea^  application 
and  economy,  will  also  run  in 
a  newspaper  supplement,  two 
national  home  periodicals  and 
over  the  radio.  Newell-Emmett, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

’The  Bituminus  Coal  iNSTmnf 
educational  advertising  program 
which  is  using  newspapers  for 
certain  phases,  magazines  and 
trade  papers,  will  be  extended, 
the  board  of  directors  announced. 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  places  the 
advertising  which  is  designed  to 
explain  the  part  of  coal  in  in 
dustrial  production  and  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  regarding  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Manning’s,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
coffee  roasters  and  operators  of 
a  coastwide  chain  of  coffee  cafes 
and  stores,  has  appointed  Knollin 
Advertising  Agency  to  handle  its 
account.  The  agency  recently 
resigned  the  account  of  Mc- 
Clatchy  Broadcasting  Systeii, 
Sacramento. 

Revlon  Products  Corp.,  New 
York,  has  appointed  McCann* 
Erickson,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising 
agency. 

Chrysler  Corp.  institutes  s 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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From  Cleveland  radiates  the  entire  sales  and 
distribution  system  of  the  northern  section  of 
Ohio,  of  which  the  adjacent  26  counties  are  an 
important  part.  Isn’t  it  logical  then  to  treat 
advertising  in  this  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  of 
Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26-county  area  as  you 
must  treat  selling  and  distribution?  Don’t  over¬ 
look  the  extra  value  that  comes  from  the  second 
part  of  this  market — it  is  the  second-largest  retail 
sales  area  in  Ohio  (  Cleveland  is  the  largest) .  At 
no  increase  in  cost  you  can  take  advantage  of  the 
extra  influence  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
cover  BOTH  parts.  This  unique  situation  gives 
you  one  of  the  outstanding  buys  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  world — thorough,  influential  coverage  of  two 
large,  closely  knit  markets — at  one  low  cost. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


★  if 

Again  First 
in  the  Nation 

Cuyahoga  County  (Greater 
Cleveland)  again  led  the 
nation’s  big  communities  in 
Series  "E”  bond  sales  during 
the  recent  Fourth  War  Bond 
drive.  It  exceeded  the  as¬ 
signed  quota  of  $40  million 
for  Series  "E”  bonds  by 
nearly  $4  million.  Over-all 
sales  for  the  Fourth  War 
loan  drive  for  Cuyahoga 
county  were  more  than  $265 
million  against  a  quota  of 
$208  million. 

Buy  More  War  Bonds! 

★  _ ★ 
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Press  Freedom  Probers 
Provocative  Pundits 

Hutchins  Has  Chosen  Competent  Crew 
For  Prodigious  Two-Year  Project 
By  Philip  Schuyler 


(Second  of  a  Series  of  Articles) 

A  PROVOCATIVE  panel  of  per¬ 
sonalities  has  been  assembled 
by  Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins, 
president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  as  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press;  and,  if  past  performance 
may  be  accept^  as  a  criterion, 
they  will  turn  in  an  intelligent, 
competent  report  to  the  man 
putting  up  the  money,  Henry  R. 
Luce,  of  Time,  Life  and  Fortune, 
when  the  study  is  completed 
July  1,  1946. 

Following  the  first  full-dress 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Carlyle, 
New  York  (E.  &  P.,  March  25) 
the  commission  has  planned  a 
second  meeting  at  the  same  place 
on  May  2. 

At  this  time  a  non-member  di¬ 
rector  will  be  named  to  establish 
a  New  York  office  with  a  staff 
of  willing  workers  to  assist  the 
big  brains  in  the  prodigious  two- 
year  project  of  determining 
whether  our  press  is  slave  or 
free.  It  is  understood  at  this 
writing  that  one  present  com¬ 
mission  member  may  resign  to 
accept  the  director’s  post.  Mean¬ 
while,  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  is  acting  as 
secretary. 

Dr.  Hutchins  45 

An  iconoclast  among  educa¬ 
tors,  intrepid  Chairman  Hutchins 
may  be  counted  on  to  ride  his 
men  boldly  against  all  false  idols 
of  the  press.  Although  he  has 
gained  in  dignity  with  the  years, 
this  tall,  lean  Brooklyn  boy  who 
has  been  described  as  having  the 
physique  of  Sir  Galahad  still 
possesses  a  youthful  verve  that 
causes  smiles  as  well  as  admira¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Hutchins  likes  to  boast 
about  his  birthday. 

“I  was  born  on  January  17, 
1899,”  he  says,  “the  same  day  as 
A1  Capone,  and  in  the  same 
town,  too.” 

Without  the  propulsion  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  the  educator's  rise  was 
just  as  meteoric  as  the  gang¬ 
ster’s  and  he  has  yet  to  tumble. 
He  did  some  expert  teetering 
just  before  Pearl  Harbor.  After 
coming  out  unequivocally  for  se¬ 
lective  service,  he  spoke  for 
America  First  just  as  firmly 
against  this  nation  going  to  war. 

“This  nation  is  drifting  toward 
suicide,”  he  proclaimed  from  his 
president’s  chair  in  isolationist 
Chicago  in  1941.  Some  125  of  his 
professors  rose  up  to  protest  his 
attitude,  but  he  never  backed 
down.  His  love  and  belief  in 
democracy  are  unquestioned. 

“Democracy  is  not  merely  a 
form  of  government,”  he  has 
said.  “It  is  the  best  form.” 

And  at  the  same  time,  his  rec¬ 
ord  reveals  he  once  refused  to 
set  aside  a  dean’s  ruling  forbid¬ 
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ding  a  speech  by  Communist 
Earl  Browder  on  the  U.  of  C. 
campus. 

College  President  at  30 

When  Dr.  Hutchins  first  came 
to  the  University  of  Chicago 
newspaper  writers  described  him 
as  that  “garterless,  wisecracking 
boy  president.”  He  had  become 
secretary  of  Yale  at  24,  dean  of 
its  law  school  at  29,  and  here  at 
30  he  was  president  of  an  im¬ 
portant  university.  When  he  had 
completed  his  10th  year  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1939,  the  same  news  men 
were  writing  that  “the  Hutchins 
‘Chicago  Plan,’  providing  for  the 
unifying  of  knowledge  in  each 
field  and  for  testing  that  knowl¬ 
edge  with  comprehensive  exami¬ 
nations  has  been  copied  by  sev¬ 
eral  himdred  colleges.” 

He  had  not  forgotten  wise¬ 
cracking,  however.  In  1942, 
when  he  came  out  with  his  “two- 
year  plan”  of  conferring  the 
bachelor’s  degree  at  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year  in  college, 
he  cracked:  “A  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  has  become  a  sheepskin 
to  clothe  intellectual  nakedness.” 

In  this  indictment  Dr.  Hutchins 
did  not  spare  himself.  In  a  com¬ 
mencement  address  that  same 
year  at  St.  John’s  College  in 
Annapolis.  Md..  he  declared  he 
had  finished  his  own  educational 
career  “a  wholly  uneducated 
man.” 

“Even  today,”  he  said,  “with 
such  opportunity  as  I  have  had 
to  repair  the  early  damage,  I 
consider  myself  to  be  standing 
on  the  educational  level  of  a  St. 
John’s  College  sophomore.” 

Get  Facta  at  Source 

Next  year  the  self-styled  col¬ 
lege  sophomore  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  “Education  for  Freedom” 
(May,  1943),  an  erudite  tome 
which  every  prober  on  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  every  editor  and 
publisher  to  be  probed  should 
read,  if  they  have  not  done  so 
already.  One  desire  quite  evi¬ 
dently  possessed  by  Dr. 


Hutchins,  as  this  book  explains, 
is  to  get  at  the  facts  at  the 
source. 

Nearly  all  commission  mem¬ 
bers  are  searchers  after  facts. 
Acting  Secretary  Lasswell,  psy¬ 
chologist  who  is  presently  direc¬ 
tor  of  war  communications  re¬ 
search  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  once  interviewed  between 
300  and  400  people  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  what  it  was  that  con¬ 
stituted  what  was  then  ( 1931 ) 
being  called  “It.” 

Lasswell  is  a  propaganda 
analysis  expert  as  well  as  psy¬ 
chologist.  His  book  “Propaganda 
Techniques  in  the  World  War,” 
first  published  in  1928,  was  re¬ 
issued  in  1938.  He  has  also 
authored  “Propaganda  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Activities,”  1935,  and 
“World  Revolutionary  Propa¬ 
ganda,”  1939. 

In  July  and  August,  1942,  Lass¬ 
well  was  called  upon  to  testify 
for  the  prosecution  at  the  In¬ 


dianapolis  trial  of  William  Dud¬ 
ley  Pelley,  “Silver  Shirt”  leader, 
on  sedition  charges.  The  witness 
declared  he  had  examined  Pel- 
ley’s  publication  The  Galilean 
between  Dec.  22,  1941,  and  March 
2,  1942,  and  that  these  issues  had 
carried  1,195  statements  con¬ 
forming  to  the  Berlin-Tokyo  line 
and  only  45  contradicting  it. 

Advocate  of  "Instant  Reply" 

Lasswell  is  an  advocate  of 
what  he  calls  the  “instant  re¬ 
ply,”  which  is  “getting  both  sides 
of  a  story.”  He  says  there  should 
be  an  instant  reply  to  one  propa¬ 
ganda  with  propaganda  of  an¬ 
other  nature,  leaving  the  rational 
public  to  decide  which  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Definitely  against  sup¬ 
pression  or  censorship,  he  be 
lieves  in  “self-regulation”  of  the 
press. 

Speaking  at  the  Institute  of 
Human  Relations  at  Williams 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


COMICS  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES 

BIG  NAME  TEATURES  COLUMNS 
EDITORIALS  NEWSPICTURES 

WOMEN'S  PAGES  SPORTS 


N«w  York  .  .  .  Cleveland 


Thirty-five  years  ago  Joseph  Boorky,  who  hod  learned 
the  blacksmith's  trade  in  Russia,  set  up  his  smithy's  anvil  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  At  the  place  where  his  anvil  once  stood, 
Boorky  and  his  sons  recently  welcomed  280  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Metals  who  came  to  see  the  marvels  of 
modern  scientific  steel  treating  as  practised  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Steel  Treating  Corporation,  Joseph  Boorky,  president. 

This  story  is  typical  of  those  behind  many  of  the  1,059 
factories  that  dot  the  Worcester  area  —  factories  where  keen 
minds  and  skilled  hands  keep  Worcester's  highly  diversified 
products  always  in  world-wide  demand. 

In  war  or  peace,  Worcester  industry  is  stable  and  its 
payrolls  are  high.  In  1943  Worcester's  average  per 
family  income  was  $4,437  (Sales  Management).  POPU¬ 
LATION:  City  Zone  235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones  440,770.  The  Telegram-Gazette  gives  blanket 
coverage. 


r^TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  Pt^j^shth- 
PAUL  BL0CKam4  ASSOCIATES,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OV/NERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 

lOITOR  A  PUBLISHIRfer  April  1,  1M4 
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THE  NEWS 


HAS  ALWAYS 


HAD  A  "CAUSED 


An  abiding  faith  in  the  final  judgment  of  the  American  people 
has  encouraged  this  newspaper  to  be  a  leader,  rather  than  a  follower,  of 
public  opinion.  That  this  faith  is  justified,  has  been  proved,  times  without 
number,  by  the  successful  campaigns  The  News  has  waged  for  sound  legis¬ 
lation,  or  against  misguided  movements  of  short-lived ,  popularity.  Time, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  people  have  proved  us  right  At  the  same 
time.  The  News  has  not  hesitated — ^when  need  arose,  to  break  a  lance  in  a 
"lost”  cause,  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  nation.  The  News 
has  learned,  over  three  quarters  of  a  century,  that  Victory  in  any  cause 
seldom  comes  in  the  first  battle.  It  is  this  leadership  which  has  made  The 
Indianapolis  News  one  of  the  truly  great  newspapers  of  the  coimtry — in 
advertising  acceptance,  as  in  editorial  influence. 


Wide  diversification  of  industry  and  agriculture  will  maintain  the  present 
high  level  of  employment  and  buying  power  in  the  33  counties  of  Indiana 
which  constitute  The  News’  major  market  area.  There  will  be  little,  if  any, 
let-down  in  this  area  after  the  tear. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  1 10  E.  42nd  St..  Nnw  York  >7 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  . . .  FIRST  in  advertising 
lineage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribun*  'Tower,  Chicago  I 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advortiting  Dtractor 
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Jesse  Cottrell* 
Capital  Veteran* 
Succumbs  at  65 

Washington,  March  27  —  Fu¬ 
neral  services  were  conducted 
today  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  for  Jesse  S.  Cottrell, 
65,  one  of  Washington’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  died  Friday. 

Mr,  Cottrell  had  worked  until 
late  Thursday  evening  and  after 
filing  copy  for  his  group  of  more 
than  15  papers  went  to  his  home 
in  Virginia  with  his  wife  and 
Journalistic  associate,  Mrs.  Mary 
James  Cottrell.  He  suffered  a 
heart  attack  at  5:30  a.m.,  and 
died. 

Newspaperman,  author,  law¬ 
yer,  and  diplomat,  Mr,  Cottrell 
had  often  b^n  honored  by  the 
Washington  prws  corps.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  National  Press 
dub  at  one  time,  later  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  standing  committee  of 
Congressional  Press  Galleries, 
two  years  ago  was  chosen  for  the 
Press  Club’s  board  of  governors, 
and  two  months  ago  became  the 
board's  vice-chairman.  He  was 
a  long-time  member  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

la  Diplomatic  Service 

Mr.  Cottrell  was  one  of  the 
first  Journalists  selected  for  dip¬ 
lomatic  service.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Harding  to 
be  U.  S.  Minister  to  Bolivia. 

President  Coolidge  delegated 
him  to  represent  this  nation  at 
the  inauguration  of  Bolivian 
President  Siles,  in  1926.  Bolivia 
awarded  him  its  highest  decora¬ 
tion,  the  Order  of  the  Condor. 

A  native  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
he  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee 
legislature  while  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  State  University. 
Following  his  graduation  he 
came  to  Washington,  in  1910,  as 
secretary  to  ^nator  Newell 
Sanders. 

He  was  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  Georgetown 
University  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  World  War  I  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  captain  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  miUtary  intelligence. 
Grover  Cleveland  BergdoU,  most 
publicized  draft  evader  of  that 
era,  was  being  sought  by  the 
War  Department  but  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  eluded  would-be  cap- 
tors  until  Capt.  Cottoell  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  Philadelphia  to  find 
the  wealthy,  play-boy  service 
dodger. 

He  returned  to  Washington 
with  BergdoU,  explaining  that 
the  task  caUed  only  for  the  ob¬ 
serving  eye  of  a  newspaperman 
and  not  for  detective  work.  At 
the  BergdoU  home,  CottreU  saw 
an  oversize  flower  box,  tilted  it. 
and  found  his  man  in  hiding. 

He  had  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Tennessee  and  Arizona  before 
coming  to  Washington.  He  had 
a  store  of  anecdotes  about  Jour¬ 
nalism  which  made  him  an  ever- 
popular  participant  in  get-to¬ 
gethers  of  newspapermen. 

He  recaUed,  for  instance,  the 
time  when  he  was  a  city  editor 
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in  Tennessee  and  a  reporter 
handed  in  a  story  carrying  a 
misspelling  of  "subpoena.” 

Facetiously,  he  said  to  the  re¬ 
porter:  “You  should  study  law.” 
The  reporter  took  the  suggestion 
seriously,  resigned,  entered  law 
school,  received  his  degree  and 
was  admitted  to  practice.  He 
was  an  immediate  success  at  the 
bar,  then  gravitated  into  politics. 

Some  years  later,  the  former 
reporter,  who  never  again  mis¬ 
spelled  “subpoena,”  was  elected 
to  Congress.  CottreU  would  con¬ 
clude  the  recital:  “Now,  I  cool 
my  heels  in  his  ofiSce  waiting  for 
interviews!” 

Mrs.  CottreU,  an  accomplished 
Washington  correspondent  in  her 
own  right,  will  continue  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  news  bureau  which 
she  and  her  late  husband  have 
conducted  for  several  years. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Sheerin  of 
Epiphany  Church  conducted 
services  today  at  Arlington.  He 
is  a  native  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
U.  S.  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar 
of  Tennessee;  James  L.  Wright, 
Buffalo  Evening  News;  Ralph 
Smith,  Atlanta  Journal,  and 
George  Morris,  former  publisher 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal  preened  the  funeral 
procession. 

The  active  pall  bearers  were: 
U.  S.  Senator  Burnet  R.  May- 
bank  of  South  Carolina;  Rep. 
Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee;  Com¬ 
mander  James  G.  Stahlman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner; 
Walter  Brown,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Economic  Stabilizer 
James  F.  Byrnes;  Stephens  Rip- 
pey,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post; 
James  J.  Butler,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

National  Press  Club  Post, 
American  Legion,  conducted 
Legion  services  last  evening  and 
attended  the  obsequies  today  as 
did  a  committee  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  March  24  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Mrs.  CottreU: 

“Mrs.  HuU  and  I  are  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  Jesse  who  was  our  personal 
friend  to  the  end  of  his  long  and 
useful  life.  As  a  private  citizen 
and  as  a  public  servant  he  made 
his  influence  felt  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  In  his  passing  the 
community  and  the  countir  have 
lost  one  of  their  finest  citizens. 
He  held  a  lasting  place  in  our 
effections  and  we  extend  to  you 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the 
deep  grief  which  we  share  with 
you.” 

■ 

Correction 

The  foUowing  corrected  linage 
figures,  for  February,  should  be 
substituted  for  those  credited  to 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times  in  the  March  18  issue. 


1944  1943 

Star-r  .  546,822  716,198 

Times-m  .  560,899  728,726 

SUr-S  .  3M,759  358,836 


Grand  ToUl  ..1,446,480  1,803,760 

■ 

D.  D.  Durr  Resigns 

D.  D.  Durr,  for  the  past  5  years 
chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Publishers  Ass^ia- 
tion  resigned,  effective  AprU  1 
to  become  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  Alex  Evelove,  director  of 
Warner  Bros.  Studio  publicity. 


25  Papers  Get 
1*544  Tons 
On  Appeal 

Additional  grants  of  news¬ 
print,  aggregating  1,544  tons  to 
25  newspapers,  were  announced 
by  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  March  24. 

The  list  of  grants  on  appeals 
filed  under  Order  L-240,  the 
third  such  Ust  issued  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1944,  follows:’ 


Newspaper  _  Tons 

IxM  .XtiKcics  Examinrr .  225 

Lu>  Angelrs  Times .  210 

l^s  Angeles  Herald  Express....  97 

Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times .  3 

Dailjr  Town  Talk,  Alexandria,  La.  16 

Tampa  Trihune .  52 

Tampa  Times .  14 

News  Publishing  Ck>mpany,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green.  Ky .  4 

Omaha  Daily  Journal  Stockman,.  12 

Journal  &  Guide,  Norfolk,  Va....  7 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer .  100 

Seattle  Star .  23* 

Seattle  Times .  108 

Globe  News  Publishing  Company, 

Amarillo,  Tex .  10 

Oakland  Tribune  .  199 

Kansas  City  Star .  160 

Press-Times  Herald,  Newport 

News,  Va .  26 

El  Paso  Times .  13 

Journal  World,  Lawrence,  Kan.,.  2 

The  Call,  Kansas  City,  Mo .  2 

Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio .  7 

Detroit  Free  Press .  182 

Telegraph  News,  Macao,  Ga. .  6 

News-Post.  Baltimore.  Md .  62 

C.itholic  Review,  Baltimore,  Md. . .  4* 


1,544 

*  Supplementary;  indicates  grant  made 
in  same  quarter. 
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the  Photo  Editor 

\toal  invryone  is  “picture-minded"  .  .  . 
Vor,  pictures  are  slUxs  of  life  itself.  A 
child  can  understand  them.  No  language 
pnMenis  limit  them.  A  picture  is  the 
sanw  in  Eng^h  as  it  is  in  Hindustani. 

Consider  the  news  photographer  .  .  : 
He’s  hold  as  brass.  He  has  the  guts  of 
the  devil,  the  determination  of  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police.  By  his 
standards,  he  might  as  well  not  come 
back  as  (rome  hack  without  a  picture. 

His  camera  is  his  other  self — Damon 
to  his  Pythias,  Juliet  to  his  Romeo. 
He  may  fall  off  a  dock,  hut  he  holds 
tight  to  his  camera. 

He’s  the  man  who  says  "Hey,  Queen! 
L<K>k!’’  The  man  who.  with  his  pockets 
stuffed  with  flash  bulbs  and  his  hat 
pushed  up  in  front,  calmly  draws  a 
steady  head  and  shoots  the  death 


throes  of  a  gunman,  a  squirming  bun¬ 
dle  of  (]uads.  or  the  inauguration  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice. 

He’s  the  man  who  wishes  he’d  been 
there  when  they  stabbed  Julius  Caesar 
—so  he  could  get  a  picture. 

He’s  nerveless  and  bloodless  and 
careless  about  everything  but  his  pre¬ 
cious  camera  and  these  pictures  of 
what  happened.  They  are  the  most 
important  things  in  life. 

The  Chicago  Sun  takes  off  its  hat  to 
salute  the  nation’s  Photo  Editors— 
and  their  intrepid  crews  who  photo¬ 
graph  with  tireless  ambition  all  that’s 
picture -worthy  in  the  day’s  events. 
IIDITOK  ft  PUILISHIR  for  April  1. 


'I'hf  (iliira^o  SiinV  own  Sid  Mautner  liao  Im***!! 
in  til*-  (.hicago  pirliire  field  for  24  yearit. 
He  held  hiti  firnt  iiews|(a|M'r  jolt  at  12 —  and  lla^ 
eoM-red  everything  from  amateur  Ixixing  to 
the  I’eaee  (^onferem-e  at  \'ertiaille«.  Some  of 
the  men  whoeaine  through  M  autnerV  "m-hool,” 
im-liiding  many  of  hut  own  xtaiT.  are  out  "fthttot- 
iiig"  tht  four  freedom8;Afriva.italy,Autttralia. 
Timhiiktu — and  the  Southweat  Paeific.  Just 
ask  any  guy  with  a  eamera  anywhere  if  he 
knows  Mautner  .  .  . 


■tr  -tr  -ft  it 

And  the  men  on  his  staff  take  prizes  for 
artistry  as  well  as  news.  To  wit:  John  Vfettdi- 
eino  tu«>k  the  (irand  l*rize  hy  Puhlie  Ballot  in 
the  2nd  Annual  Kxhihition  of  the  Cliieago 
Press  Photographers'  Ass'n.  Josepli  kurdirh 
took  1st  Prize  in  the  Feature  Class.  Kill  .Strum 
1st  Prize  in  Sports  Cdass,  and  Sid  Samuels  .4rd 
Prize  Ixtcal  ^ar  Class.  Sun  photographers 
have  quality  as  well  as — ability  t»  get  the  picture. 

if  -it  it  it 
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Buy  United  State*  War  Bonds  and  Wo 
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Michigan  Plans 
Tourist  Ad  Drive 

Governor  Harry  F.  Kelly  of 
Michigan  has  announced  that  he 
will  mstruct  the  state  tourist 
council  to  embark  upon  an  effec¬ 
tive  program  of  advertising 
Michii^’s  tourist  advantages, 
the  remits  of  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  more  generous 
adwtislng  appropriations  in  the 
future. 

A  new  state  law  created  the 
council  to  unite  the  four  regional 
tourist  and  resort  associations  in 
a  Joint  effort  to  sell  the  nation  on 
Michigan’s  playground  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  provided  it  with 
$50,000  to  spend  in  the  drive. 

According  to  Kelly,  this  sum  is 
not  nearly  enough,  adding  that 
the  day  would  come  when  sev¬ 
eral  times  that  amount  would  be 
appropriated. 

"Every  dollar  properly  spent 
in  advertising  will  bring  back 
five  ftrom  the  tourist  trade,” 
Kelly  said.  “In  10  years  we  can 
pay  off  the  cost  of  ^e  Porcupine 
mountain  land  acquisition  ( in 
the  Upper  Peninsula)  from  the 
sales  and  gasoline  tax  collected 
from  touri^  if  it  is  properly  ad¬ 
vertised. 

■ 

Pulp  Production  Up; 
February  Gain  8% 

Domestic  pulpwood  production 
during  February,  as  measiured 
by  deliveries  to  mills,  increased 
almost  8%  over  the  previous 
month  and  more  than  24%  over 
February,  1043,  it  was  announced 
this  we^  by  the  War  Activities 
Committee  of  the  Pulpwood  Con¬ 
suming  Industries. 

Receipts  for  the  month  were 
1,312,000  cords.  Janiuuy  deliv¬ 
eries  were  1,216,128  cords,  and 
those  for  February,  1943,  1,055,- 
000  cords. 

The  committee  warned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  pulpwood  production 
must  continue  to  increase  during 
the  present  cutting  season  if  the 
War  Production  Board’s  14,000,- 
000-cord  goal  for  the  year  is  to 
be  met.  Arrival  of  the  spring 
farming  season,  it  was  stated, 
will  curtail  wood-cutting  opera¬ 
tions,  because  of  the  loss  of  many 
agricultural  workers  who  have 
helped  boost  production  during 
the  winter  months. 


Newspaper  Moil 
Rates  Unchanged 

Washington,  March  26 — Rates 
on  most  types  of  mail  matter 
were  revls^  upward  effective 
today  but  there  was  no  change 
in  fees  for  handling  newspapers 
mailed  by  publishers. 

Local  first-class  mail  was  in¬ 
creased  from  two  cents  to  three 
cents  an  ounce,  or  fraction  there¬ 
of.  No  change  was  made  in  the 
rate  on  post  or  postal  cards. 

First  class  air  mail  went  from 
six  to  eight  cents  an  ounce. 

Second  class  mail,  which  in¬ 
cludes  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  mailed  by  a  publisher, 
were  not  affected  by  the  terms 
of  the  new  Revenue  Act  passed 
by  Congress  over  a  Presidential 
veto.  *^0  same  is  true  of  third 
clam  mail,  comprising  circulars, 
folding  catalogs,  price  lists,  etc. 


Assured  on  Paper 

Washington,  March  30 — Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  printing  and 
lithographing  industry  have 
been  advised  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  that  there  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  no  further  curtail¬ 
ment  over  the  first  quarter  limi¬ 
tation  in  the  use  of  commercial 
printing  papers  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1944.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  the  industry, 
however,  that  studies  be  made 
as  to  poi^ble  economy  measures 
to  be  {^opted  should  further  con¬ 
servation  become  necessary, 
a 

Newspaper  Ad  Contest 

War  Bonds  and  Stamps  will  be 
awarded  to  retailers  sending  in 
the  best  examples  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  connection  with 
“National  Fisherman’s  Week,” 
which  will  nm  this  year  from 
April  29  to  May  6,  imder  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Sporting 
Goods  Dealer.  The  pri^  are 


being  offered  by  J.  Taylor  Spink, 
publisher  of  the  Sporting  Goods 
Dealer,  in  addition  to  the  win¬ 
dow  display  contest.  Tearsheet 
entries  in  the  ad  contest,  to  be 
sent  to  the  magazine  at  Tenth 
and  Olive  Streets,  St.  Louis  1, 
Mo.,  before  May  22,  must  contain 
the  words  “Nation^  Fisherman’s 
Week.” 


Pulp  Ceilings  Up 

Washington,  March  30 — Ceil¬ 
ing  prices  for  pulpwood  in  the 
northeastern  region  of  the  U.  S. 
have  been  increased  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration  in 
amounts  ranging  up  to  $2.75  a 
cord.  The  increase  was  Ranted 
to  stimulate  production  in  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  the  portions  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  west 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  Pulp 
and  paper  manufacturers  will 
absorb  the  added  cost  and  retail 
prices  will  not  be  affected. 


QT  on  Police  Stories 

Disturbed  because  a  recent  de¬ 
partmental  communication  in 
which  he  expressed  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  police  setup  in 
Brooklyn  was  published  in  the 
New  York  newspapers,  Lewis  J. 
Valentine,  police  commlssicMier 
of  New  York  City,  warned  hit 
subordinates  this  week  to  keep 
confidential  matters  from  the 
press.  The  story  that  aroused 
his  ire  was  verified  the  day  after 
its  publication  by  Mayor  Le- 
Guardia,  who  admitted  a  shake- 
up  of  the  force  was  contem¬ 
plated. 

■ 

Drops  Pre-Date  Edition 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  with 
a  Sunday  circulation  of  480,000, 
has  discontinued  its  Sunday  pre^ 
date  edition.  The  move  was  in¬ 
stituted  as  a  further  newsprint 
conservation  measure  in  line 
with  similar  action  being  taken 
by  other  newspapers. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  -  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


The  place  oijoyed  by  the  eight  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  in  their  family 
circles,  is  evidenced  thrillingly  by  the 
flow  of  letters,  telephone  calls  and  per* 
sonal  visits  bringing  news  about  dear  ones 
in  service. 

It  may  be  to  let  friends  know  of  a 
leave  or  furlough,  change  of  address,  or 
the  happy  news  of  a  promotion  or  decora¬ 
tion. 

Because  of  its  important  responsibility 
as  a  member  of  practically  every  house¬ 
hold  in  its  territory,  and  in  the  face  of 
newsprint  restrictions,  every  Booth  News¬ 
paper  has  a  department  for  this  service. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  instances  of  how 


readers  depend  upon  their  Booth  News¬ 
paper,  and  how  w^  this  faith  is  deserved. 

Through  peace  and  war,  over  periods 
ranging  up  to  100  years,  the  eight  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  have  been  a  vital 
part  of  their  communities. 

Today,  despite  wartime  difficulties, 
Booth  Newspapers  are  carefully  preserv¬ 
ing,  for  readers  and  advertisers  alike, 
those  values  for  which  they  have  long  been 
known.  _ 

•  For  further  facte,  call  Dan  A.  Car- 
roll,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  Citj 
17,  N.  Y.;  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 


BOOTH  Tnce/uaan  NEWSPAPERS 


Boy  is  Homer 
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Ad  Man  Has 
Been  50  Years 
In  the  Field 

I.  W.  Sturdivant,  Erwin, 
Wasey  Executive, 

Believes  in  Newspapers 

Despite  the  development  of 
new  media  there  will  always  be 
plenty  of  advertising  for  news¬ 
papers,  John  W. 

Sturdivant,  <1  i  - 
rector  of  the 
media  depart- 
m  e  n  t  and  ac¬ 
count  executive 
of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  told 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week. 

The  agency 
executive,  who 
has  completed 
his  fiftieth  year 
in  the  advertis-  J.  W.  Sturdivant 
ing  field  and 

was  elected  vice-president  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  last  December, 
can  speak  with  authority  from 
experience. 

While  still  in  his  teens,  he 
began  working  as  a  bookkeeper 
for  Charles  M.  Fuller  Co.  in 
Chicago  where  he  later  began  to 
handle  accounts.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  a  partner  to  Will 
H.  Dilg  in  the  Chicago  agency 
of  that  name,  operated  his  own 
firm  for  a  short  time  and  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  1918 
War  Exposition  before  joining 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  1918  Armistice. 

Different  Operation 

“Selling  advertising  in  those 
early  days  was  very  different 
from  today’s  operations,”  he 
commented.  “For  example,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  for  my  own  in¬ 
formation,  I  conducted  a  survey 
and  discovered  that  the  cost  of 
advertising  in  newspapers  to¬ 
day  is  double,  often  more  than 
double,  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
century." 

Of  today's  and  tomorrow’s 
newspaper  advertising.  Mr.  Stur¬ 
divant  said,  “Radio  hasn’t  in¬ 
jured  the  newspaper  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  and  television, 
when  it  come  into  general  use 
won’t  ” 

He  explained  this  belief  by 
pointing  out  that  both  radio  and 
television  are  limited  in  the  time 
available  and  that  where  tele¬ 
vision  especially  is  concerned 
only  a  relatively  few  persons 
can  observe  the  performance  at 
a  single  time  over  a  single  set. 

“Advertising  is  strong  only 
when  it  reaches  the  masses  of 
people,”  he  asserted. 

Where  newspapers  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  concerned  Mr.  Sturdi- 
feels  that  the  local  paper, 
with  its  high  readership  result¬ 
ing  from  the  predominance  of 
local  news,  is  an  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  and  could  be 
used  to  even  better  advantage 
by  advertisers. 

Mr.  Sturdivant  is  convinced, 
also,  that  the  paper  shortage 
which  is  forcing  many  regular 
newspaper  advertisers  to  use 
other  media  today  will  not  affect 
the  volume  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  adversely  after  the  war. 


Here  age*n  he  .stressed  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  is  a 
powerful  medium,  which  has 
erown  in  use  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  with  advertisers  gener- 
.allv  expanding  their  budgets  to 
include  other  media  rather  than 
cutting  down  on  some  to  provide 
for  others. 

As  narting  advice  the  veteran 
of  half  a  century  in  the  field 
asserted  that  the  wise  adver¬ 
tiser  is  one  who  uses  at  least 
two  different  types  of  media, 
newspapers  and  radio  for  exam¬ 
ple.  consistently  and  frequently, 
thereby  more  nearly  reaching 
the  entire  market. 

■ 

Student  Editors  Discuss 
War  at  Columbia  Meet 

School  publications  of  43  states 
and  territories  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  received  awards  in  the 
20th  Annual  Newspaper-Maga¬ 
zine  Contest  of  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
last  week. 

More  than  2.400  .student  edi¬ 
tors  met  at  the  three-dav  session 
to  discuss  the  theme  “Working 
For  Victory  —  Planning  For 
Peace.”  Frank  C.  Clough,  of  the 
Office  of  Censorship,  addressed 
the  meeting  In  its  second  day. 
urging  close  censorship  of  school 
publications  and  asking  their 
editors  not  to  print  APO  num¬ 
bers  and  other  information  use¬ 
ful  to  the  enemy. 

Meirick  K.  Dutton,  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  appealed  to 
the  delegates  to  use  every  device 
possible  to  conserve  paper,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  practically  every¬ 
thing  used  by  the  armed  forces 
depends  on  paper,  either  for 
manufacture  or  packaging. 

Publications  from  elementary 
and  high  schools,  junior  colleges 
and  teachers’  college  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  convention.  Papers 
were  judged  on  a  point  basis, 
with  varying  weights  given  to 
makeup,  news  coverage,  editor¬ 
ials.  typography,  advertising, 
features,  sports,  etc. 

■ 

Saves  Nimitz  From  Fall 

Washington.  March  28 — Staff 
Sergeant  Hy  Hurwitz.  former 
Boston  Globe  sports  columnist, 
now  a  Marine  combat  corr**- 
spondent  in  the  Pacific  .irea.  was 
revealed  recently  to  have  saved 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  from 
T  fall  which  might  have  proved 
serious.  The  Admiral,  stenping 
backward  on  a  high  platform, 
lost  his  footing  where  a  plank 
was  missing.  TOe  former  sports 
writer,  who  is  five  feet  two 
inches  tall  and  weighs  122 
pounds,  grabbed  the  185-pound 
Nimitz  and  pulled  him  to  safety. 
■ 

Radio  Post  to  McKey 

Dixie  B.  McKey,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  communications  engineer  of 
the  Graybar  Electric  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  technical  super¬ 
visor  of  radio  for  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  effective  April  1, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Edgar  T.  Bell,  business  manager. 
The  company,  publishers  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  operates  stations 
WKY,  Oklahoma  City.  KVOR. 
Colorado  Springs.  KLZ,  Denver. 


P.  L  Thomson, 
Public  Relations 
Leader,  Retires 

Philip  L.  Thomson,  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  retires  April  1  and 
will  be  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Fred  B. 

Wright,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the 
company’s  na¬ 
tionwide  distrib¬ 
uting  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomson, 
an  active  pro¬ 
ponent  of  public 
relations  and  in¬ 
stitutional  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
one  of  the  first  P-  L.  Thomson 
to  achieve  high 

office  in  the  sphere  of  corporate 
public  relations,  has  been  a  di¬ 
rector  since  1925  and  president 
since  1927  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

He  also  served  several  years 
as  a  director  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  was  its 
president  in  1923  and  1924,  has 
been  active  in  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  and  in 
1938  won  the  Annual  Advertis¬ 
ing  Award  for  “distinguished 
.services  to  advertising." 

In  his  association  with  West¬ 
ern  Electric  which  began  in 
1903,  the  advertising  executive 
conceived  institutional  advertis¬ 


ing  as  a  forum  for  manufactur¬ 
ers  where  the  aims  of  industry 
could  be  presented  to  the  public. 
Among  his  innovations  were  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  first  industrUfi 
sound  film  and  establishment  of 
the  Western  Electric  News. 

Mr.  Wright,  first  associated 
with  Western  Electric  in  1910, 
spent  several  years  with  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Foun¬ 
dry  Motor  Car  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  the  Missiquoi  Lime 
Works,  and  then  returned  to 
Western  Electric  in  1922. 

Since  that  time  he  has  headed 
several  of  the  company’s  dis¬ 
tributing  houses,  and  in  19^ 
came  to  New  York  as  program 
planning  manager,  becoming 
general  manager  of  distribution 
in  the  East  in  1935  and  eastern 
zone  manager  in  1942. 

■ 

Davis  Fetes  Col.  Astor 

Col.  John  Jacob  Astor,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  London  Times,  here 
to  study  wartime  newspaper 
probiems  and  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Empire  Press  Union  in 
Canada,  of  which  he  is  head 
(E  &  P,  March  25,  page  14),  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  given  in  the 
Carlton  Hotel,  Washington, 
March  23.  by  Elmer  Davis,  OWT 
director. 

■ 

Hearst  Minstrels 

As  a  benefit  for  Hearst  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  last  war,  W.  R. 
Hearst  employes  in  New  York 
are  planning  a  minstrel  show  to 
be  given  April  21  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Center.  * 
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Where  Post-War  Prosperity 
is  more  than  a  promise 

Peoriarea’s  huge  manufacturing  output  is 
now  all'out  for  war.  But,  almost  without 
exception,  its  plants  are  producing  their 
regular  peace-time  products,  adapted  for  war 
uses.  Come  V-day,  they’ll  immediately  swing 
back  to  top-speed  civilian  production  .  .  . 
without  a  conversion-lag. 

Heart  of  the  nation's  rich  corn-hog  belt, 
Peoriarea’s  agriculture  is  certain  to  continue 
on  a  high  food-production  basis. 
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EOITOK  A  PUBLISHER  f«r  April  1,  1944 


Congress  was  thinking  about  Joe  and  his  family  and  his  business — and  about 
millions  of  other  Americans— when  it  passed  the  famous  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  aptly  named  "The  Magna  Charta  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine.”  For 
all  of  us — on  farms  and  ranches,  in  mines  and  factories  and  offices — have  a  stake 
in  the  merchant  shipping  that  insures  our  national  defense  and  economic  security. 


Jue,  Jr.,  is  overseas  in  uniform  today,  needing  tons  of  U.  S. 
food  and  supplies  to  carry  on  the  £)emocracies’  fight.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  made  provision  even  for  this,  calling 
for  an  all-American  merchant  marine  "capable  of  serving  as  a 
naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war."  America’s  mod¬ 
ern  merchant  fleet  is  making  an  Allied  victory  possible! 


Joe’s  business  sells  some  goods  overseas,  uses  a  good  many 
materials  that  must  be  imported.  For  those  two  reasons.  Con¬ 
gress  declared,  America  must  have  shipping  enough  to  carry 
"a  substantial  portion  of  (our)  export  and  import  commerce."  The 
resulting  program  of  expansion,  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
needs  of  war,  has  brought  us  the  world’s  greatest  merchant  fleet! 


Joe's  younger  son,  Jerry,  is  Second  Mate  aboard  one  of  the 
fast,  modern  vessels  built  under  the  Act.  And  he  knows  his 
seafaring  career  is  assured,  for  Congress  declared  support  for 
a  fleet  "constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a  trained  and  effi¬ 
cient  citizen  personnel."  For  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  century, 
the  U.  S.  can  hold  its  rightful  place  along  the  world’s  sea  lanes! 


In  a  pinch,  Joe  and  the  rest  of  us  would  rather  count  on  a  ship 
flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  so  Congress  planned  for  a  merchant 
marine  "owned  and  operated  under  the  United  States  flag  by 
citizens."  American  Export  Lines  and  other  U.  S.  shipping 
companies  today  have  the  "know-how,”  the  ships  and  the 
facilities  to  make  our  country  truly  independent  on  the  oceans. 
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American  Export  AirlineSy  too,  with  giartt  flying  boats,  are  shortening  the  supply  lines  to  our  fighting  men. 
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Classes  lor  Women 

SIXTY  women  employes  of  the 

Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  are  meeting  weekly  to 
leam  more  about  the  industry 
with  which  they  are  identified. 
The  sessions  are  conducted  by 
Edwin  H.  Ford,  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  professor, 
and  feature  as  well  various  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  personalities 
in  the  Star  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Conceived  by  the  women  them¬ 
selves  as  a  part  of  the  SJT  Girls’ 
Club  activities,  the  classes  stress 
history  of  the  press,  what  con¬ 
stitutes  news  and  how  it  is  han¬ 
dled,  the  function  of  various 
departments,  advertising,  and 
other  subjects  relating  to  the 
journalism  field.  Guest  speakers 
to  date  have  included  Basil 
Walters,  executive  editor;  David 
Silverman,  managing  editor;  Tom 
Dillon,  Morning  Tribune  editor- 
in-chief;  Catherine  Quealey,  re¬ 
porter. 

Radio  Program  lor  Schools 

A  SERIES  of  radio  programs  by 

the  Omaha  public  schools 
tlUed,  “We  March  With  Faith,” 
started  over  KOWH  recently.  It 
will  be  continued  each  week 
until  May  31,  end  of  the  school 
term. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
KOWH  are  assigning  the  time  to 
the  schools  as  a  public  service. 

“The  program  will  turn  the 
spotlight  on  the  various  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  build  character 
and  provide  citizenship  train¬ 
ing.”  said  Superintendent  of 
Schools  H.  M.  Coming.  “Every¬ 
thing  in  the  program  bears  on 
these  two  objectives,  and  we  feel 
that  KOWH  and  the  World- 
Herald  are  giving  us  a  grand  op- 
portimity  to  increase  interest  in 
them,  both  on  the  part  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  public.” 

The  programs  will  be  under 
supervision  of  the  school  board, 
principals  and  teachers. 

Column  by  StaRmen 

THE  Rockland  County  Journal- 

News,  a  daily  with  offices  in 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  has  launched  a  new 
column,  “We’ll  Say  So,”  written 
by  four  members  of  the  editorial 
staff:  G.  Wilson  Bartine,  J.  Fred 
Geist.  Richard  Malkin,  and  Mary 
French.  In  it  the  individuals  let 
themselves  go  and  slash  across 
all  national  and  international 
frontiers,  regardless  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  the  newspaper. 

“Fact  is.  all  members  of  the 
editorial  staff  are  invited  to 
write  —  except  the  editor  —  al¬ 
though  the  four  mentioned  do  so 
regularly.  This,  we  believe,  is  a 
milestone  in  democratic  journal¬ 
ism.  The  way  we  slam  each 
other  around  is  proof  enough  of 
this.”  writes  Mr.  Malkin. 

For  Servicemen 


containing  many  special  service¬ 
men’s  features  including  a  page 
of  “pin-up  girls”  selected  from 
the  personnel  and  posed  within 
the  plant,  cartoons,  news  of  the 
men  and  women  with  the  armed 
forces,  stories  on  civilian  defense 
and  service  work  activities  of 
employes,  pictures  of  service¬ 
men’s  babies,  on-duty  pictures  of 
servicemen,  letters  and  a  listing 
of  promotions  won  by  service¬ 
men. 

The  special  issue  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  consistent  comments  in 
letters  from  Times  servicemen 
expressing  appreciation  of  the 
employe  paper,  which  kept  them 
in  touch  with  the  goings-on 
among  former  co-workers. 

Papers  lor  Servicemen 

THE  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 

Telegram  is  helping  its  read¬ 
ers  to  supply  the  newspaper  to 
their  folks  in  the  armed  services 
by  mailing  them  free  of  charge. 

With  mail  subscriptions  to  the 
Star-Telegram  frozen  because  of 
the  newsprint  shortage,  getting 
the  hometown  paper  to  the  boys 
was  a  problem. 

To  make  up  for  it,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  asks  readers  to  bring  in 
the  copies  they’ve  read,  com¬ 
plete  or  incomplete,  one  or  a 
dozen,  and  offers  to  “wrap  the 
papers,  buy  the  stamps,  lick  the 
stamps  and  haul  them  to  the 
postoffice.”  'for  mailing  to  any 
serviceman  anywhere. 

Thank  You  Ad 
A  UNIQUE  means  of  giving  pub¬ 
lic  thanks  was  taken  by  the 
Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Hospital  when  it 
took  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Nyack 
Journal-News  to  commend  those 
who  have  done  volunteer  hos¬ 
pital  work  during  the  war  years. 

Headed  "A  Tribute  to  Faithful 
Friends  of  the  Nyack  Hospital” 
the  copy  expressed  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital’s  board  of 
managers,  one  of  whom  financed 
the  ad,  and  listed  the  names 
of  the  nurses’  aides,  dietitians’ 
aides,  social  service  aides,  the 
“Handy  Man”  squad  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  who  had  given  time. 

’Tribute  was  also  paid  to  the 
Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  and  those 
who  are  available  for  emergency 
ambulance  duty.  The  idea  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  board  memt^r 
who  paid  for  it. 


Short  Sah 


ed 


IN  ANO’THER  wedding  story 
the  Caldwell  (Idaho)  News- 
Tribune  reported  that  each 
bridesmaid  “carried  a  nosebag 
in  pastel  colors.” 

■ 

THE  FOLLOWING  is  from  the 
Pierz  (Minn.)  Journal,  way 
out  west  where  men  are  men, 
etc.: 

DOUBLE  BREASTED  MEN 
GET  NO  EASTER  VESTS 

■ 


THE  MARCH  issue  of  its  month¬ 
ly  employe  newspaper.  Among 
Ourselves,  designed  particularly 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  near¬ 
ly  300  servicemen  and  women, 
is  a  12-page  tabloid-size  paper 


’THE  BRIDE  blushed  when  she 
read  this  account  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  Hammonton  ( N.  J. ) 
News: 

“A  quiet  wedding  was  con¬ 
summated  last  Thur^ay  evening 


when  Miss  Mildred  Smith  be¬ 
came  the  bride  of  S/Sgt.  Ralph 
Jones.” 

■ 

HOW  the  indiscretions  of  the 
hapless  Charlie  Chaplin  have 
become  hopelessly  entangled  in 
the  World  War  was  reported  by 
the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- 
Journal  as  follows: 

“On  the  Asia  continent,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Japanese  pushed  a 
spearhead  across  the  border  of 
India  for  the  first  time  to 
threaten  the  city  of  Imphal, 
capital  of  Manipur  state,  and 
one  unconfirmed  report  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  said  that  Miss  Barry’s 
virginity  was  not  an  issue  in  the 
case,  and  Geisler  changed  the 
course  of  his  statement.” 

■ 

A  PLAIN  statement  of  fact  in 
this  headline  from  the  Atlanta 
( Ga.)  World,  nation’s  only  Negro 
daily: 

SPURT  NOTED  IN  BLOOD 

DONATIONS  IN  ATLANTA 

■ 

’THE  Sandpoint  ( Idaho )  Bulletin 
published  this  report  from  its 
Noxon  correspondent: 

“Mrs.  Richards,  new  neighbor 
in  the  east  side  Barker  house, 
has  been  troubled  with  frozen 
water  pipes.” 

■ 

“OH,  if  I  had  wings  of  an  angel!” 

From  the  classified  page,  St. 
Augustine  (Fla.)  Record: 

\  FREE  TICKET  to  the  Matanza* 
Theatre  soes  to  H,  A.  Halaey,  Coun¬ 
ty  Jail.  Pleaee  call  at  the  Record 
Circulation  Department.  (Upstairs). 


WE  KNEW  the  manpower  short¬ 
age  was  bad,  but  until  we  read 
the  headline  below  the  full  real¬ 
ization  of  just  how  bad  hadn’t 
fully  struck  home.  The  clipping 
is  from  the  Roslyn  (L.  I.)  News: 

SPARROW  RETURNS  ON 
GRIPSHOLM:  WAS 

ATTACHED  TO  RED  CROSS 

■ 

Demonstrate  Use  of 
Continuing  Study 

A  demonstration  illustrating 
the  ways  in  which  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  is  being  used  currently  by 
an  increasing  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies 
was  the  feature  of  a  dinner  held 
last  week  on  the  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  study,  which  is  made 
by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation. 

’Those  attending  the  dinner 
included  members  of  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  board  of  directors,  the 
Continuing  Study  Administra¬ 
tion  Committee,  the  foimdation’s 
technical  committee,  directors  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
members  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  4  A’s  and  the  ANA 
and  representatives  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
which  prepared  the  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Informal  speeches  were  made 
by  representatives  of  the  various 
organizations  attending. 


THE  TIMES  IS  TOPS 


IN  A  TOP  MARKET 


Busy-Reader  News-Coverage 

Winning  steadfast  circulation  -  supremacy 
over  metropolitan  newspapers  is  no  accident. 

The  Bayonne  Times,  in  this  dependable 
60-industry  New  Jersey  market,  is  a  schedule 
"must”  for  many  fine  journalistic  reasons. 

Count  as  one,  the  swift,  shrewdly-edited 
coverage  of  both  world  and  local  news  for 
readers  who  are  too  busy  to  fuss  with  space¬ 
consuming  embroidery. 

Those  on  the  inside  know  that  Bayonne 
can’t  be  sold  from  the  outside. 
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«  NUMBER  6  IN  A  SERIES,  TRACING  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  KELLETT  ROTARY  WING  PROGRESS  ★ 


In  Department  of  Agriculture  service, 
Dutch  elm  disease  division,  a  Kellett 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  cut  scout¬ 
ing  costs  to  less  thuii  2796  of  com¬ 
parative  ground  scouting  for  blight! 


Pioneering  New  Air  Freedom 


wing  accomplishments  may  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  cutting  of  costs  and  saving 
of  time  in  a  wide  field  of  usefulness, 
freed  from  limitations  of  airports, 
and  from  the  usual  speed-altitude 
requirements  of  aircraft. 

For  instance:  In  patrolling  electric 
lines,  or  oil  pipe  lines,  in  ranching 
and  agriculture  .  .  .  wherever  it  is 
necessary  for  aircraft  to  take  off  or 
land  in  just  a  few  feet  .  .  .  where 
ability  to  fly  close  to  ground  or  tree- 
tops  is  essential  .  .  .  and  where 
ranges  of  speed  from  practically 
0  MPH  to  125  MPH  are  necessary. 
Kellett  Aircraft  Corporation,  Upper 
Darby  (Philadelphia),  Pennsylvania. 


I^ERE  at  Kellett,  engineers  with 
pioneering  minds  have  been 
developing  and  manufacturing  ro¬ 
tary  wing  aircraft  for  fifteen  years. 
Year  by  year  they  have  been  accu¬ 
mulating  scientific  and  in-the-air 
experience. 

Much  of  this  progress  has  been  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  research  and  en¬ 
gineering  development  experts  of 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces; 
and  during  the  war,  Kellett  produc¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  concentrated  on 
military  needs. 

But  Kellett’s  expanding  corps  of  en¬ 
gineers  looks  forward  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  peace,  when  current  rotary 


A  flight  of  military-type  Kellett  rotary  wing  aircraft. 
They  can  land  on  a  flat  roof,  plowed  ground  or  deep 
grass  with  scarcely  a  turn  of  the  wheels. 


OLDEST  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Vedder  Named 
Head  of  CS 
Circulators 

Central  States  Group 
Hears  Plea  to  Raise 
Suburban  Moil  Rotes 


Chicago,  March  28 — A  chal¬ 
lenge  to  newspaper  circulators 
to  raise  their  mail  subscription 
rates  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  subur¬ 
ban  and  rural 
territory  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the 
price  paid  by 
city  subscribers 
was  voiced  at 
the  annual 
spring  meeting 
of  the  Central 
States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers 
Association  here 
this  week. 

Coupled  with 
the  plea  to  raise  mail  rates  was 
the  warning  that  newspapers 
should  get  their  subscription 
prices  on  a  level  which  they  can 
maintain  in  the  paistwar  period. 

It  was  suggested  that  it  was 
not  wise  to  increase  rates  beyond 
a  point  which  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  after  the  war.  Several  circu¬ 
lators  expressed  concern  over 
the  possibility  that  newspapers 
may  have  to  reduce  their  rates 
in  the  postwar  era. 


Byron  Veddar 


Vadder  Nomad  Praaidant 

Byron  Vedder,  Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier,  was  chosen  president 
of  Central  States,  succeeding 
Thomas  Adams.  Lexington  ( Ky. ) 
Herald  -  Leader,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board.  George 
M.  Cowden.  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune, 
was  reelected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Newly-elected  directors  were 
Arnold  Lund.  Dixon  (Ill.)  Tele¬ 
graph;  Fred  O.  Rouse.  Port 
Huron  ( Mich. )  Times-Herald; 
cuid  Gilford  L.  Eden.  New  Castle 
>  Ind. )  Courier-Times. 


Central  States  members  de¬ 
voted  most  of  their  two-day 
session  to  an  intensive  study  of 
current  problems,  but  also  gave 
some  consideration  to  postwar 
circulation  plans.  They  were 
told  by  James  N.  Shryock.  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  that  it  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  for  pub¬ 
lishers  or  circulation  men  in  the 
days  to  come. 


More  Problems  Ahead 

"I  suspect  there  will  be  more 
problems  and  more  difficulties 
to  overcome  than  there  have 
been  during  the  war  period  it¬ 
self,”  said  Mr.  Shryock.  “but 
let’s  hope  that  the  experience 
gained  during  the  war  period 
will  be  turned  to  advantage  in 
the  period  after  the  war. 

“If  the  press  is  to  retain  its 
freedom  it  must  remain  inde¬ 
pendent,  even  in  the  postwar 
period,  and  it  is  my  conviction 
that  publishers  will  still  be 
largely  dependent  on  circulation 
revenue.  It  will  be  up  to  the 


circulation  managers  of  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  to 
use  circulation  methods  that  will 
keep  up  the  circulation  revenue 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  out 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  that 
have  been  so  successfully  elim¬ 
inated  during  the  war." 

Circulation  managers  in  the 
future  will  be  judged  not  on  the 
basis  of  simply  how  much,  but 
on  the  basis  of  how  much  did  it 
cost  to  get  the  circulation,  how 
much  does  it  cost  to  maintain  it 
and  how  much  does  the  news¬ 
paper  get  out  of  it,  said  Mr. 
Shryock. 

Tomorrow's  Newspapor 

Among  the  postwar  problems 
discussed  were  the  matter  of 
more  efficient  carrier  service, 
the  outlook  for  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  from  sources  other  than 
Canada,  and  an  improved  edi¬ 
torial  product. 

In  the  latter  connection,  Russ 
Stewart,  Chicago  Times  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  gave  the  circulators 
his  conception  of  what  the 
“newspaper  of  tomorrow”  may 
be  like,  plus  some  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  factors  likely  to  confront 
newspapers  in  the  form  of  tele¬ 
vision,  facsimile  and  FM  broad¬ 
casting. 

Mr.  Stewart  stressed  the  fact 
that  •  while  newspapers  will 
broaden  their  coverage  to  keep 
step  with  the  public’s  demand 
for  international  and  national 
news,  the  newspaper  would,  no 
doubt,  remain  supreme  in  the 
field  of  local  news. 

New  editorial  techniques  may 
be  necessary  to  present  big  na¬ 
tional  news  events  which  may 
be  televised,  he  pointed  out. 

C.  J.  Copeland.  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  how  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  a  small  newspaper  can 
be  worth  more  to  his  publisher, 
warned  circulators  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  shifts  in  population 
after  the  war. 

He  also  suggested  that  a  post¬ 
war  planning  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  newspaper  department 
heads,  be  organized  to  begin 
planning  at  once  for  the  post¬ 
war  era.  He  suggested  that  the 
circulation  manager  should  make 
an  ideal  chairman  of  such  a 
committee. 

John  M.  Canny,  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  discussed 
the  APO  (Army  Post  Office)  as 
“A  Problem  Order.” 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are 
several  methods  of  charging  for 
subscriptions  to  overseas  ser¬ 
vice  men.  A  good  many  papers 
are  making  special  rates,  he 
said.  Where  special  rates  exist, 
the  rate  is  usually  the  same  for 
a  man  overseas  as  it  is  to  the 
soldier  in  U.  S. 

“In  some  instances,”  he  stated, 
“the  special  rate  is  20  or  30  and 
sometimes  40%  discount  on  the 
regular  subscription  rate  and  in 
a  great  many  other  cases  the  spe¬ 
cial  rate  to  service  men  is  the 
RFD  rate  charged  in  the  state 
of  publication.” 

Floyd  Hockenhull.  publisher 
of  Circulation  Management,  ad¬ 
vocated  the  securing  of  new  and 
renewal  mail  subscriptions 
through  carefully-planned  di¬ 
rect  mail  methods.  He  pointed 
out  that  magazines  are  getting 
excellent  results  by  direct  mail. 


Editors,  Industry  to 
Hear  War  Report 

Newspaper  editors  and  indus¬ 
trial  executives  in  several  states 
will  attend  a  series  of  six  meet¬ 
ings  to  hear  a  program  entitled 
“A  War  Department  Report  to 
Industry,”  arranged  by  the  Army 
Industrial  Services  Division  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Industrial  Council,  a  branch  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  The  meetings 
have  been  arranged  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  request. 

’The  program  will  consist  of 
three  parts:  A  Report  on  War 
Department  Industrial  Problems 
for  1944,  by  Lt.  Col.  Keith  L 
Morgan,  chief.  Management 
Branch;  Army  Film  Communi¬ 
que,  Official  Army  Signal  Corps 
pictures  especially  selected  for 
their  industrial  interest;  and  An 
Intelligence  Report  on  Japanese 
Strength,  by  Col.  Warren  Clear. 

’The  cities  scheduled,  the  dates, 
and  the  organizations  before 
whom  the  report  will  be  made 
are:  New  Orleans,  April  3. 
Louisiana  Mfgrs.  Assn.  &  New 
Orleans  Assn,  of  Commerce;  St 
Louis,  April  5,  Associated  In¬ 
dustries  of  Mo.;  Kansas  City, 
April  6,  Assoc.  Inds.  of  Mo.: 
Wichita.  April  11,  Wichita  Mfgrs. 
Club;  Dallas,  April  14,  Texas 
State  Mfgrs.  Assn.;  and  Denver. 
April  18,  Mfgrs.  Assn,  of  Colo. 

■ 

Inland  Sets  May  16-17 

’The  60th  spring  meeting  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman  in  Chicago  May  16-17. 


55%  MORE 


in  an  A-1  area! 


#  Columbia,  South  Carolina  was  declared  a  class  A-l 
area  in  Philip  M.  Hauser's  (Bureau  of  Census)  most 
recent  survey.  An  area  "which  is  adjudged  to  have 
superior  prospects  of  retaining  its  wartime  growth!" 


asserting  that  many  newspapers 
are  missing  a  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  not  utilizing  direct  mail 
for  increasing  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  at  comparatively  low  cost. 

George  Cowden,  Jackson  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot,  presented  some 
practical  suggestions  on  the 
operation  of  mailrooms,  offering 
ideas  on  how  to  meet  the  war¬ 
time  shortage  of  wrapping  paper 
through  the  use  of  old  news¬ 
papers  or  waste  newsprint,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  more  efficient 
method  of  marking  bundles. 

“It  is  folly,”  he  said,  “to  print 
a  good  newspaper  unless  it 
reaches  the  customer  in  good 
condition.” 

Improvement  in  the  carrier 
boy  situation  was  indicated  by 
a  number  of  circulators,  who  re¬ 
ported  less  turnover.  Some  pa¬ 
pers.  however,  anticipate  diffi¬ 
culty  this  summer  in  holding 
carriers  who  may  seek  work  on 
nearby  farms. 


Meets  Paper  Quota 

From  its  issue  for  Saturday. 
March  25,  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  omitted,  all  edi¬ 
tions.  insertions  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  known  as  This  Week,  a 
magazine  section.  A  one-column 
box  on  page  one  of  the  Bulletin 
related  that  ’This  Week  was  be¬ 
ing  omitted  for  one  weekend 
oniy  due  to  the  paper  situation. 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  general  manager,  ex¬ 
plained  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  move  had  been  necessary  to 
meet  paper  quotas  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1944. 


The  "STATE"  has  a  greater  circulation  by  55% 
than  any  other  newspaper.  slpt. 
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ADVERTISERS’  DREAM 


of  perfect 


M  ff 

M  markets  comes  true  on  great  new 


AUttWCA’S 


PACIFIC  COAST 


New  millions  of  population  are  now  enjoying  the  Pacific  Coast's 
long-unrivaled  standard  of  living— and  will  continue  to  enjoy  it 
after  the  warl  From  now  on,  the  Pacific  Coast  means  lots  of  cus¬ 
tomers  with  lots  of  buying-power! 

So  think  big 
about  using  the  "BIG  3" 

The  4-f  Newspapers  in  Amerka's  New 
A~1  "A'*  Markets,  reathing 
I  out  of  every  2  families  eath  Sunday  I 

The  "Big  3*  gives  you  the  combined  Sunday  circulation  of  the 
outstanding  newspapers  in  the  three  great  "A*  markets  of  the 
Coast  at  preferential  group  rates  — and  with  just  one  order,  one 
bill,  one  operation!- 


For  Ml  dolailt  on  Pacific  Cooft  MarkoH,  call 

HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

THE  BIG  THREE 


The  economical  blanket 
coverage  of  the  "BIG  3" 


Pacific  Coast  Coveraae 
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Reports  Drive 
Tripled  Chicago 
Paper  Collection 

In  a  comprehensive  survey 
covering  activities  in  waste 
paper  collection  in  Chicago  since 
Dec.  20.  1943.  John  R.  Robinson, 
full-time  representative  of  the 
Chicago  Newsiraper  Publishers 
Association  on  the  city’s  paper 
salvage  committee,  reported  last 
week  how  the  salvage  plan  of 
that  community  has  stepped  up 
collections  from  all  sources. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  publicity  efforts  of 
Chicago’s  newspapers  have 
spurred  the  drive,  Robinson 
points  out  that  a  city-wide  pick¬ 
up  on  Nov.  11.  1943  brought  in 
735  tons.  Two  months  latN,  on 
Jan.  IS,  1944,  a  month  after  the 
publishers  entered  the  campaign 
intensively,  a  one-day  pickup 
netted  2,'733  tons,  a  270%  in¬ 
crease. 

Schoola  Best  Source 

While  the  Chicago  committee 
has  been  giving  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  all  established  sources 
of  waste  paper  and  has  been 
opening  up  a  wide  variety  of 
new  sources,  it  has  found,  Robin¬ 
son  said,  that  the  schools  present 
basically  the  best  source  of  sup¬ 
ply. 

Promotion  of  collections  in  the 
schools,  partly  through  a  prize 
contest,  has  brought  an  increase 
from  the  normal  figure  of  200 
tons  a  week  to  1,114  tons  for  the 
third  week  of  the  campaign,  the 
latest  for  which  complete  figures 
have  been  compiled. 

Industrial  collections,  as  well, 
have  been  greatly  increased  in 
Chicago,  despite  the  widely-held 
opinion  that  waste  paper  from 
that  direction  is  usually  at  its 
peak,  regardless  of  campaigns. 
Under  the  direction  of  William 
M.  Scanlan,  the  War  Production 
Board’s  industri.l  salvage  de¬ 
partment  in  Chicago  has  pushed 
collections  from  the  area’s  plants 
from  8,700  tons  in  November  to 
15,000  tons  in  January.  Figures 
for  February  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able. 

In  addition  to  covering  con¬ 
tinuing  sources  of  waste  paper, 
the  Chicago  committee  also  is 
promoting  a  series  of  special 
events.  One  such — a  collection 
by  brewery  trucks  while  on  their 
regular  delivery  rounds  — 
brought  in  80  tons  in  a  few  days. 
Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  ^e 
paper  were  turned  over  to  the 
Service  Men’s  Center. 

Another  activity  is  a  speakers’ 
bureau,  recruited  from  sales 
forces  and  Junior  executives  in 
the  waste  paper  industry.  The 
“Flying  Squadron”  of  speakers 
make  trips  to  all  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  in  the  city  and 
to  many  civic  clubs. 

Philadelphia  Sokes  Files 

Editoh  &  Publishxb’s  Philadel¬ 
phia  correspondent  writes  that 
considerable  success  is  being 
achieved  there  in  concentrating 
upon  the  “dormant”  paper  that 
may  be  imcovered  by  combing 
the  central  business  section  of 
the  city,  the  accent  being  placed 
on  old  files,  ledgers,  pamphlets, 
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IT  PAYS  TO  SAVE 

Banners  like  this  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  all  Los  Angeles  schools 
for  outstanding  performance  in 
the  school  paper  drive  for  March, 
sponsored  by  the  city's  news¬ 
papers.  This  one  corries  a  silver 
star,  indicating  that  the  school 
collected  more  than  50  pounds  per 
pupiL  Smiling  proudly  is  lim 
Harris,  student  body  president  of 
Emerson  Junior  High  SchooL  one 
of  the  more  than  400  public  and 
parochial  schools  participating. 

calendars,  price  sheets,  canceled 
checks,  advertising  literature 
and  the  general  run  of  waste¬ 
basket  receipts. 

Already  a  total  of  1,362,465 
poimds,  or  681  tons,  have  been 
accumulated  in  this  way,  the 
central  city  office  buildings  be¬ 
ing  the  source  of  the  major  por¬ 
tions  of  the  contributions.  Of 
108  buildings  whose  managers 
were  asked  to  cooperate,  reports 
have  been  received  from  63. 

Building  Monagers  Help 

’The  program  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  ’Thomas  F.  Egan,  Jr., 
executive  secretary  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Owners’  and  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Building  managers  are 
enlisted  in  the  drive,  a  notice  to 
tenants  served  by  individual  of¬ 
fices  requests  them  to  inform  the 
manager  when  paper  can  be  col¬ 
lected.  It  is  then  baled  and  for¬ 
warded  for  processing  imder  the 
direction  of  the  building  man¬ 
ager. 

A  specimen  list  of  contribu¬ 
tions  tells  the  story.  Collections 
include  the  Mitten  Building,  21,- 
160  pounds;  Insurance  Co.  of 
North  America.  75,700;  Insurance 
Exchange,  48,000;  Philadelphia 
Savings  Fund  Society.  88,870; 
Bell  Telephone  Co..  59,465;  Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia  Trust,  59,065; 
Lincoln-Liberty,  90,000;  Phila¬ 
delphia  National  Bank,  76,000; 
Public  Ledger,  39,943,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mutuid  Life  Insurance, 
21,160. 

While  in  many  cities  the  sal¬ 
vage  committees  and  the  news¬ 
papers  have  organized  duration 
plans  for  waste  paper  collection, 
concerted  effort  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  as  a  whole  still  is 
lacking.  Reports  show  that  of 
1,582  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
tacted  in  connection  with  the 
paper  campaign,  581,  or  well 
over  a  third,  have  not  indicated 
that  they  are  actively  cooperat¬ 
ing. 

Collection  statistics  from  the 


communities  in  which  they  are 
located  show  that  some  activity 
is  going  forward,  but  that  ef¬ 
forts  are  not  coordinated.  An 
example  of  this  situation  appears 
in  the  results  of  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  in  Minnesota  by  Byron 
W.  Hanson,  state  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  WPB  general  sal¬ 
vage  branch  for  Minnesota. 

Of  650  communities  queried 
in  the  survey,  520  replied.  Only 
450  of  those  who  replied,  or 
about  70%  indicated  they  had 
salvage  committees  and  were 
operating  regular  collection  pro¬ 
grams. 

’That  the  help  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  can  put  the  campaign  over 
the  top  is  shown  in  a  report  on 
the  paper  situation,  issued  this 
week  by  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation.  Commending  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  newspapers  as  “re¬ 
markably  nelpful  In  this  pro¬ 
gram,”  the  OWI  presented  the 
following  collection  figures  as 
indications  of  how  the  press  has 
stimulated  the  drive:  September, 
1943,  499,000  tons;  October,  503,- 
000;  November,  513,000;  Decem¬ 
ber,  526,000;  January,  1944,  533,- 
000.  The  goal  is  667,000  tons  a 
month. 

■ 

Schedule  Clinic  on 
Drug  Advertising 

To  provide  members  with  a 
thorough  review  of  advertising 
in  the  light  of  present-day  stand¬ 
ards,  the  Proprietary  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  will  conduct  an 
advertising  clinic  in  New  York, 
May  16,  in  conjunction  with  its 
62nd  annual  convention. 

In  announcing  the  clinic.  Dr. 
F.  J.  Cullen,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  said 
last  week  that  presentations  con¬ 
cerning  the  problems  of  drug  ad¬ 
vertising  in  regard  to  various 
media  would  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA; 
the  Sales  Managers  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  and  the  Periodical 
Publishers  Association. 

The  clinic  is  expected  to  attract 
virtually  the  entire  proprietary 
drug  industry  as  well  as  many 
agencies  handling  drug  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts.  Dr.  Cullen  pointed 
out  that  the  association  includes 
the  manufacturers  of  approxi¬ 
mately  80%  of  the  products  in¬ 
tended  for  self-medication. 

The  clinic  is  being  planned 
under  the  general  direction  of 
Charles  S.  Beardsley,  president 
of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and 
head  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with 
the  association’s  Advisory  Com- 
^ttee  on  Advertising,  includ¬ 
ing:  A.  T.  Preyer,  president, 
Vicks  Chemical  Co.,  chairman; 
Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president, 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  and  Harvey 
M.  Manss,  vice-president.  Sterl¬ 
ing  Drug,  Inc. 

■ 

Runs  30-Pound  Paper 

’The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News,  tabloid,  recently  ran  two 
cars  of  30-pound  newsprint  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  press 
crews  did  not  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  paper  nor  did  other  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  plant  discover  its  use. 
In  performance,  the  30-pound 
paper  is  said  to  have  nm  equally 
as  well  as  the  regular  newsprint. 
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Dear  Hits  Guild 
AP  Suit  and 
Grade  Labeling 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  March 
30 — Walter  M.  Dear,  general 
manager  of  the  Jersey  Journal 
and  former  president  of  ANPA, 
speaking  at  a  convocation  of 
students  of  the  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  one 
day  last  week  attacked  the  CIO 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
criticized  grade  labeling  of  food 
products,  asserted  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  suit  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  constitutes  a  threat 
to  “freedom  of  the  press”  pd 
warned  the  students  against 
jumping  at  the  first  high-paying 
job  that  is  offered  them. 

“Collective  bargaining  in  prin¬ 
ciple  is  all  right,”  Dear  declared. 
“Collective  bargaining  with  me¬ 
chanical  help  or  labor  has  a 
measuring  standard,  but  there 
never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
good  reporter  who  proceeds  on 
the  proposition  of  writing  on  a 
reformist  style. 

“’The  danger  as  we  see  it  is 
that  no  man  can  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters,  that  if  he  is  beholden  to  the 
guild  he  cannot  do  an  honest 
job  for  his  employer.” 

Hits  Lobeling 

Stating  that  he  “would  not  siu- 
render  for  one  moment  my  in¬ 
dividual  ability,”  Dear  urged 
the  future  newspaper  men  and 
women:  “As  you  go  up  in  the 
newspaper  field,  remember  your 
work  is  going  to  be  your  standard 
of  holding  your  job,  and  that 
you  don’t  need  any  outside  help 
to  hold  your  job.” 

Grade  labeling.  Dear  said,  im¬ 
plies  the  abandonment  of  trade 
marks.  It  also  means,  “as  it 
means  in  all  efforts  toward  a 
union  organization,  not  lifting 
the  products  to  the  highest,  but 
the  tearing  down  of  them  to  the 
lowest  level,”  he  asserted. 

Citing  cases  which  he  said 
showed  “there  has  been  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  government  to  sup¬ 
press,  restrain  and  hamper  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  Dear  warned 
“it  all  tends  to  build  up  an  au¬ 
tocracy — and  they  can’t  build  an 
autocracy  unless  they  suppress 
the  press.” 

The  newspaper  executive  con¬ 
tinued:  “And  that’s  the  reason 
I  want  you  to  always  face  and 
regard  with  suspicion  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  your  right  to  utter  and 
write  fully  as  your  conscience 
dictates.” 

Although  the  government  has 
won  the  initial  roimds  in  its  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  AP,  Dear 
said  that  when  the  case  is  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  he  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  lower  court’s  de¬ 
cision  will  be  reversed. 

“You  are  about  to  enter  into 
a  grand  profession,”  he  told  the 
Rutgers  journalism  students. 
“You  have  wonderful  future 
ahead  of  you. 

“But  don’t  succumb  to  the  first 
offer,  because  it’s  got  a  high  sal¬ 
ary.  If  you  like  the  business 
and  you  want  to  stick  to  it,  weigh 
in  your  mind  if  it  has  a  future 
and  then  take  the  job,”  Dear  ad¬ 
vised. 
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t**  s  All  0OCK  fh*  ■* 
5vy  Bulra  War  iomL. 


Har*  U  af  a  laria*  af  arfvartiiaaiaim  paMt 
aiiia»«  Intarpratkif  tha  maani«»af  inrfivMaal 


I  by  tha  Math  Katvlnatar  Carparatlaa  la  laaMit  naartpapar*  anp  aiapa- 
daai  In  Awarlca.  an  Iwpartnnt  phaaa  af  whiah  la  fraaJain  at  tha  Pratt. 


There  she  sits . . . 

Crouched  on  the  sea  . . .  big,  black 
every  indi  of  her  a  battleship  .  .  . 

And  every  stinking  indi— Jap! 

We’re  coming  in  .. . 

Her  searchlight  blinks  .  .  .  then  winks 
full  on  . . .  and  the  glare  strips  us  down 
and  we’re  running  in  naked  and  alone 
.  .  .  under  her  five-inch  guns,  under  her 


This  is  the  way  to  attack!  With  the  tin 
*  fish  nmning  free  and  hot  .  .  .  and  the 
odds  so  high  we’re  madmen  or  demons 
or  gods!  And  our  enemies’  hearts  pump 
hard  and  their  shots  go  wild  as  they 
realize . . . 


That’s  what  I’m  fighting  for. 

That’s  what  makes  this  war  worthwhilsi ! 
That’s  what  I  want  when  I  come  bade. 


We’re  coming  in  to  win! 


barking  pom-poms  .  .  .  twelve  against 
twenty-four  hundred  .  .  .  only  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  one ...  so 

We’re  coming  in! 

This  is  the  payoff .  .  .  this  is  the  knock¬ 
out  . . .  this  is  what  we  were  trained  for . . . 
this  is  what  we  teamed  up  for  .  .  .  this  j 


jjjg  This  is  the  way  to  fight!  Not  as  a  slave 
jgy  ready  to  die  at  a  dictator’s  command  . . . 
but  as  a  free  man  fighting  to  live  .  .  . 
fighting  for  the  things  that  make  life 
worthwhile  .  .  .  fighting  for  my  right  to 
dare,  to  pioneer,  to  do  great  things  in  a 
great  spirited  way,  to  win  great  victories  y 
as  a  free  individual  in  a  land  where  there 
must  always  be  not  only  liberty  and  at 
justice,  but  the  freedom  of  opportunity 
that  is  the  breath  of  life  to  me.  Km 


I  they  Here  at  Nash-Kdvinator  we’re  building  Pratt 
&  Whitney  engines  for  the  Navy’s  Vou^ 
Corsairs  and  Grumman  Hellcats...  Hamilton 
Standard  propellers  for  United  Nations  bom- 
ive  bimxulars,  parts  for  ships, 

jeeps,  tanks  and  trucks  .  .  .  readying  pro¬ 
duction  lines  for  Sikorsky  helicopters.  All  of  us 
devoted  to  winning  this  war ..  .to  speeding  the 
'  Peace  when  our  men  willcome  back 

to  their  jobs  and  homes  and  even 
better  futures  than  they  had  be- 
fore... to  the  day  when  we’ll  build  \ 

for  you  an  even  finer  Kelvinator, 
an  even  greater  Nash!  SSSii,. 

NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 

Kmtmha  •  Milwankm  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Ra^ida  •  Lanainf 
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The  Kid”.  Disappears 
From  New  Haven’s  Ads 

Theme  That  Made  Innumerable  Friends 
For  Road  Dropped,  Its  Job  Seen  Done 


“THE  time  for  the  emotional 

type  of  advertising  has  passed” 
— at  least  so  far  as  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  is  concerned, 
says  Samuel  A.  Boyer,  assistant 
to  the  president  and  public  re¬ 
lations  director. 

The  New  Haven  has  switched 
to  other  themes.  "The  Kid.”  who 
won  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  tangible  re¬ 
sponse  from  many  thousands  of 
them,  is  promotionally  dead. 

Other  advertisers,  among  them 
American  Locomotive  and 
United  States  Rubber,  whose 
emotional  appeals  helped  us  to 
appreciate  our  home-front  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  war,  also  have 
turned  to  more  prosaic  and  per¬ 
haps  more  “practical”  messages. 

Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  currently  reports  a  de¬ 
cline  in  “inspirational”  themes. 

Widely  Reproduced 

From  McCann-Erickson  a  few 
weeks  ago  came  a  brief  news 
release  saying  that  Nelson  C. 
Metcalf,  Jr.,  had  joined  its  New 
York  copy  staff.  Mr.  Metcalf, 
the  story  said,  wrote  “The  Kid 
in  Upper  4,”  which  won  an 
award  as  the  best  newspaper  ad 
in  1942,  “inspired  a  song,  a  movie 
short,  several  network  programs, 
and  about  8.000  letters.” 

With  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co., 
agency  for  the  New  Haven,  be¬ 
tween  late  1942  and  late  1943, 
Mr.  Metcalf  wrote  six  “Kid”  ads. 
four  of  which  were  widely  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

These  four  also  drew  requests 
for  more  than  100,000  reprints. 
Other  railroads  used  “The  Kid” 
in  posters  and  scores  of  other 
advertisers  republished  him  in 
house  organs  and  otherwise. 

The  fifth  of  the  series,  “The 
Kid  in  the  Ward  Car,”  was  used 
by  the  New  Haven  in  a  folder 
on  the  tour  of  a  U.  S.  Army  hos¬ 
pital  train.  This  was  distributed 
to  the  railroad’s  employes  and 
the  public  of  New  York  and 
Southern  New  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Third  War  Loan 
Drive,  last  September. 

The  sixth,  “The  Kid’s  Kid 
Brother,"  was  contributed  by  the 
New  Haven  to  a  membership 
drive  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
early  in  19^.  This  ad  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Scout  units  as  a  poster 
and  in  some  newspapers. 

Many  ranked  it  second  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness  only  to  the  original 
“Kid  in  Upper  4.”  It  told  of  the 
wartime  work  which  Scouts  are 
doing,  every  week,  to  enlist 
blood  donors,  to  collect  scrap,  to 
get  books  to  send  te  their  “big 
brothers”  overseas,  and  ended: 

“If  Scouting  was  good  enough 
for  guys  like  CoHn  Kelly.  John¬ 
ny  Bulkley,  Ed  O'Hare — isn’t  it 
good  enough  for  you?” 

’The  series  developed  partly 
by  accident.  The  depression  of 
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a  decade  ago  and  growing  com¬ 
petition  from  other  carriers 
forced  the  New  Haven,  in  1935, 
into  reorganization. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  rail¬ 
road  has  engaged  in  a  program  * 
to  re-sell  itself  to  the  people  of 
its  area — to  impress  them,  as 
Mr.  Boyer  explains,  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  “dead  on  its 
feet.”  or  its  wheels,  but  that  it 
is  live,  alert,  and  human. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  this  trend 
asserted  itself  in  such  new  serv¬ 
ices  as  skii  trains  and  bicycle 
and  camera  trains. 

Like  other  advertisers,  and 
other  railroads,  the  New  Haven 
fumbled  around  a  bit  early  in 
1942,  trying  to  find  ways  to  tell 
its  war  story  well.  There  were 
several  insertions  in  newspapers 
on  reasons  for  service  shortages, 
and  one  admittedly  “brag”  ad. 

Then  Mr.  Boyer  asked  the 
Colton  agency  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  soldier  travel  “pri¬ 
ority.”  W.  B.  Downes,  then 
vice-president  and  Boston  man¬ 
ager  of  the  agency,  and  now  in 
the  New  York  office,  put  Mr. 
Metcalf  to  work  on  it. 

“The  Kid  in  Upper  4,”  says 
Mr.  Downes,  was  essentially  Mr. 
Metcalf’s  work.  Mr.  Downes  and 
Mr.  Boyer  made  some  changes. 
’Then  it  went  to  the  three  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  railroad— Howard  S. 
Palmer,  also  president;  James 
Lee  Loomis,  and  Henry  B. 
Sawyer. 

Railroads  are  supposed  to  be 
among  the  most  conservative 
businesses.  The  trustees  of  a 
New  England  railroad  especial¬ 
ly  might  have  been  expected  to 
frown  on  this  “different”  ad. 
But  they  didn’t.  They  liked  it. 
To  be  sure,  they  discussed  it  at 
some  length.  But  they  kept 
their  blue  pencils  pocketed. 

First  Run  in  New  York 

Trustees  have  o*her  things 
than  advertising  to  think  about. 
But  their  enthusiasm  for  the  se¬ 
ries  showed  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  Advertising  &  Selling 
awards  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  the  night  of  February 
5,  1942,  all  three  of  them  turned 
out  with  Messrs.  Boyer  and  Met¬ 
calf  to  hear  “The  Kid”  praised. 

“’The  Kid  in  Upper  4”  was  first 
published  in  a  special  annual 
Forum  section  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  November, 
1942.  and  then  was  scheduled  to 
run  as  part  of  the  New  Haven’s 
regular  schedule  in  135  news¬ 
papers  of  its  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land-New  York  area. 

’The  late  Joseph  Eastman  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation  saw  it  and  requested  the 
New  Haven  to  publish  it  also  in 
magazines.  Thus  it  became  the 
start  of  this  railroad’s  first  na¬ 
tional  magazine  campaign. 

“The  Kid”  was  to  have  been 
a  one-time  angle  on  the  service- 
shortage  theme,  but  the  thou- 


Kate  Smith  told  her  listeners 
about  it.  Commentators  and  edi¬ 
tors  quoted  from  it. 

Editor  &  Publisher  said  it  was 
"the  most  talked-about  ad  to 
appear  in  recent  months.” 

General  Motors  sent  reprints 
of  it  to  men  in  all  its  plants. 
The  New  Yorker  was  “so  proud 
to  have  carried  it  .  .  .  that  we 
mailed  out  over  3,000  reprints.” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  made  a 
short  picture  titled  “’The  Kid  in 
Upper  4.”  and  Charles  O’Flynn, 
composer  of  “Smile,  Darn  Ya, 
Smile,”  wrote  a  song  about  it, 
which  was  introduced  on  "’The 
American  Melody  Hour”  on  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

One  woman  wrote:  “You  see. 
I  know  that  ‘Kid.’  I’m  his 
mother.” 

This  youngster  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  on  a  troop  train.  Later  in 
the  series  he  appeared  again  on 
a  train — in  the  ward  car  of  a 
hospital  train.  He  was  coming 
home,  wounded.  But,  “in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  he  prays 
that  he  may  go  back — to  finish 
his  job.” 

■Whatever  the  current  trend 
may  be,  it  still  appears  that  there 
will  be  more  emotional  and  in¬ 
spirational  advertising,  and 
probably  more  “Kids,”  before 
America  finishes  its  wartime  job. 

The  nation’s  response  to  “The 
Kid”  caused  the  New  Haven  to 
spend  a  record  amount  for  adver¬ 
tising — 30%  more  than  in  1942. 

But  the  railroad  cannot  esti¬ 
mate  the  long-range  returns  in 
dollars. 

Some  kinds  of  advertising  are 
bevond  the  scope  of  cost  sheets. 


VICKSBURG  EVENING  POST 


THE  VICKSBURG  HERALD 


VICKSBURG,  MISSISSIPPI 


Announce  the  Appointment  of 


The  John  Budd  Company 


as  their 


National  Advertising  Representative 


Effective  April  1st,  1944 


Finishes  His  Job. 

sands  of  letters  and  other  re¬ 
sponses  kept  him  going.  He  was 
shown  on  a  transport  and  then 
at  the  front. 

His  thoughts  and  his  problems, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Metcalf, 
evoked  response  from  many 
members  of  the  armed  services, 
as  well  as  civilians.  But  much 
of  the  appeal  was  due  to  the 
illustrations  by  Edwin  Georgi. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  let¬ 
ters  said  that  this  blond  young¬ 
ster  “looks  like  a  kid  I  know.” 

On  the  cover  of  the  February, 
1943,  issue  of  the  New  Haven’s 
employe  publication.  Along  the 
Line,  was  a  picture  of  Eddie 
Cantor  reading  “’The  Kid  in 
Upper  4”  to  radio  listeners. 
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Mission  ..  .To  lump  and  Occupy 


Soon  they’ll  be  oflF  and  over  the  objective.  Then  it’s 
“Hook  onl  Ready!  Go!!”  So  they  descend  for  their  vahant 
part  in  war’s  grim  game  —  to  seize  and  hold  a  strategic 
position  or  airfield. 

STANPAR’S  mission  for  die  duration  is  to  produce 
thousands  of  “parachutes  with  a  pedigree”;  to  apply  con¬ 
summate  skill  in  every  stitch  and  seam. 


...  is  to  team  up  with  our 
fighting  men  and  back  their 
attack  voith  your  donors. 


Not  until  ALL  miUtary 
missions  are  accomplished 
will  STANPAR  civilian 
goods  become  available. 
Until  then,  “Wear  it  out, 
use  it  up,  make  it  do"  and 


STANDARD  PARACHUTE  CORPORATION 
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CENSORSHIP 

apparently  our  government  and  the 
British  Government  do  not  see  eye  to 
eye  on  the  question  of  political  censorship. 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  statement  this  week 
denying  that  the  U.  S.  has  asked  the  British 
censor  to  suppress  political  news  sent  to 
this  country  and  also  for  saying:  “When 
these  rumors  of  political  censorship  in 
England  started  in  November,  1942,  I  wrote 
Byron  I*rice  and  Ambassador  Winant  to 
tell  Mr.  Eden  my  conviction  that  funda¬ 
mentally  the  long-range  interests  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship  are  best  served  by 
permitting  the  people  of  any  country  to 
know  what  people  in  friendly  countries  are 
thinking  and  saying  about  them,  however 
unpleasant  some  of  these  opinions  might  be. 
Both  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Eklen  expressed 
full  agreement.” 

No  one  could  ask  for  a  more  understand¬ 
ing  appraisal  of  the  advantages  of  free 
reporting,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  the  British 
are  in  “full  agreement.”  How  can  they 
justify  the  recent  appointment  of  Sir  Regi¬ 
nald  Hoare  and  Sir  Robert  Hodgson,  both 
former  diplomats  with  no  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  as  Foreign  Office  advisors  to  the 
censorship  office  and  the  issuing  of  a  direc¬ 
tive  which  authorizes  censors  to  cut  off 
dispatches  that  might  cause  differences 
among  the  United  Nations?  Even  the  news 
of  these  appointments  was  not  released 
until  the  London  Daily  Expresa  had  seen  fit 
to  print  it. 

The  British  should  know  by  now  that 
you  can’t  create  good  will  among  nations 
merely  by  controlling  the  tsrpe  of  comment 
emanating  therefrom.  The  world  is  too  big. 
and  even  during  wartime  there  are  enough 
travelers  between  nations  so  that  a  sup¬ 
pressed  story  will  eventually  be  known. 
Our  own  newspaper  correspondents  in 
England  cannot  be  controlled  in  their 
utterances  once  they  return  to  this  country. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  with¬ 
holding  information,  what  does  our  War 
Department  think  it  can  accomplish  by 
trying  to  suppress  the  news  of  tragic  acci¬ 
dents  in  our  armed  forces?  First  was  the 
General  Patton  incident  which  leaked  out 
because  of  the  natural  eagerness  of  news¬ 
papermen  to  print  the  facts.  The  latest  is 
the  account  of  more  than  400  American 
soldiers  killed  by  their  own  anti-aircraft 
fire  over  Sicily  last  July. 

People  all  over  America  are  now  asking: 
“How  many  other  such  incidents  are  being 
suppressed?"  The  public  can  take  the  bad 
with  the  good.  With  the  number  of  men 
under  arms  some  misinterpretation  of 
orders  or  cases  of  mistaken  identity  are 
bound  to  occur.  But  you  can’t  expect  the 
public  to  have  faith  in  the  good  news  if 
they  suspect  the  bad  news  is  being  with¬ 
held.  Confidence  in  the  entire  War  Depart¬ 
ment  public  relations  setup  is  liable  to 
suffer  unless  this  fact  is  recognized. 

WINCHELL  VS.  DIES 

WE  HOLD  NO  BRIEF  for  the  type  of  jour¬ 
nalism  exemplified  by  Walter  Winchell, 
but  as  a  columnist  and  commentator  he 
should  have  the  right  under  the  first 
amendment  of  the  constitution  to  write 


EDlTd^RIAL 


Let  no  corrupt  coinmuniration  proceed  out 
of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the 
use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers. — Ephesians  IV,  29. 


and  say  what  he  thinks,  within  the  limits 
of  decency  and  the  laws  of  libel. 

He  has  attacked  the  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  investigating  subversive  activity  in 
no  uncertain  terms  and  Chairman  Martin 
Dies  has  returned  in  kind.  Winchell  does 
not  have  to  be  responsible  to  the  Dies  com¬ 
mittee  or  to  any  other  Congressional 
committee  for  his  criticism  any  more  than 
any  other  commentator  or  columnist  has 
to  be  responsible  to  any  of  the  myriad 
bureaus  in  Washington  that  have  been  the 
brunt  of  attack  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Winchell  has  a  Constitutional  right,  which 
all  newspapermen  must  defend,  to  say  what 
he  thinks.  His  terminology  is  unfortunately 
extreme.  If  his  criticism  is  unjustified, 
Mr.  Dies  had  his  opportunity  to  reply  on 
the  air  Sunday  night. 

Let’s  have  an  end  to  this  name  calling. 
If  the  Dies  committee  can  prove  its  charges 
against  Winchell.  let’s  have  it.  If  Winchell’s 
skirts  are  clean,  then  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Dies.  All  this  ruckus  in  the  public 
print  using  up  good  newsprint  has  the  ear¬ 
mark  of  being  so  much  free  publicity,  too 
good  for  either  of  them  to  overlook. 


ANPA  IN  AP  CASE 


WE,  THE  people  of  this  country,  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  ANPA  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
against  the  Associated  Press  soon  to  reach 
the  Supreme  Court.  Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA 
counsel,  has  a  long  record  of  successful 
fights  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
We  believe  that  in  the  AP  case  he  will 
properly  introduce  evidence  heretofore 
neglected  by  other  counsel  of  the  threat 
to  free  newspapers  in  this  country  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  lower  court’s  summary  judg¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  most  noteworthy  free  press 
fights  were  in  the  Louisiana  Tax  Case  in 
which  Huey  Long’s  attempt  to  tax  and  con¬ 
trol  the  press  was  finally  defeated  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  battle  to  prevent 
licensing  of  the  press  under  the  NRA.  Mr. 
Hanson  also  intervened  on  behalf  of  the 
ANPA  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  contempt 
of  court  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  newspapers  to  com¬ 
ment  on  judicial  cases  in  which  verdicts 
have  not  been  rendered. 

He  seems  to  be  the  only  attorney  of  rec¬ 
ord  who  has  a  keen  sense  of  appreciation 


of  the  free  press  principle,  which  is  not  on 
the  books  for  the  protection  of  publishen 
and  editors  but  because  it  is  a  fundamental 
right  of  a  free  people. 

In  our  opinion  the  entire  AP  case  re¬ 
volves  around  the  freedom  of  the  prea 
aspect  and  we  are  positive  Elisha  Hanson 
will  wield  a  mighty  sword  in  defense  of 
the  rights  of  newspapers  as  guaranteed  in 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution; 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  th* 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 


PENNSYLVANIA  SETS  PACE 

WITH  the  Fourth  War  Loan  now  a  matter 

of  history,  the  nation  faces  the  most 
critical  stage  of  the  war  insofar  as  war 
financing  is  concerned.  The  Fifth  War 
Loan  will  be  knocking  at  the  nation’i 
doorstep  sooner  than  newspapers  expect. 

Meanwhile,  newspaper  carrier  boyi, 
termed  “young  soldiers  of  democracy"  by 
Ted  R.  Gamble,  national  director  of  the 
War  Finance  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department,  will  carry  on  their  weekly 
door-to-door  selling  of  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  It  is  largely  through  the  unher¬ 
alded  efforts  of  young  carrier-salesmen 
that  many  Americans  become  War  Bond 
conscious.  The  purchase  of  War  Stamps 
leads  to  the  eventual  sale  of  “E”  bonds. 

To  date,  150,000  newspaper  boys  have 
sold  over  1,100,000,000  ten-cent  war  stamps, 
a  worthy  testimonial  that  the  newspaper 
boy  is  “America’s  No.  1  Salesman.”  Cir¬ 
culation  managers  should  take  pride  in 
this  wartime  activity  of  their  carrier- 
salesmen  and  should  not  let  up  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  carrier  interest  in  this 
program.  Newspaper  boys  have  sold  10"; 
of  the  nation’s  total  in  War  Stamps. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper  boys  lead  the  coimtry  in 
the  sale  of  War  Stamps.  Tribute  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  carrier-salesmen  was  paid  last 
week  by  Mr.  Gamble  in  addressing  the  In¬ 
terstate  Circulation  Managers  Association 
meeting  in  Harrisburg.  He  announced  that 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  boys  have  sold 
the  equivalent  of  137,787,917  ten-cent  War 
Stamps. 

“It  is  fitting  that  this  high  honor  should 
come  to  Pennsylvania  because  the  idea  of 
newspaper  boys  selling  bonds  and  stamps 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  shadow 
of  Independence  Hall,”  said  Mr.  Gamble. 
He  was  referring  to  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
efforts  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  under  the  leadership  of  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  business  manager  and  a  former 
circulation  manager  who  has  unbounded 
faith  in  newspaper  boys  as  “Little  Mer¬ 
chants.” 

Other  circulation  managers  are  doing 
their  part  to  help  their  newspaper  boys  to 
attain  sustained  sales  of  War  Stamps.  Some 
circulation  chiefs,  because  of  the  burden 
of  wartime  problems  directly  relating  to 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  newspapers, 
have  been  inclined  to  let  their  carrier 
stamps  sales  bog  down.  We  hope  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  in  Pennsylvania  will  spur  news¬ 
papers  in  other  states  not  to  neglect  this 
important  wartime  responsibility. 
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bevn  named  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  Welfare  of 
Cripples. 

Former  Mayor  Edward  J.  Gal¬ 
lagher  of  Laconia,  N.  H.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laconia  Citizen, 
was  elected  a  delegate  at  large 
to  the  Democratic  National  con¬ 
vention  in  the  recent  presiden¬ 
tial  primary. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  editor  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  News,  has  been 
named  delegate  from  Calhoun 
county  to  the  Republican  state 
convention  at  Detroit,  April  20. 

J.  E.  Helfert,  editor  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Citizen,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Franklin  B.  Rogger,  general 
manager  of  the  Polish  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Everybody’s  Daily,  has 
been  appoint^  to  the  Domestic 
Trade  Committee  of  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


has  joined  the  staff  of  Gerald 
T.  LeFever  &  Associates,  Little 
Rock  advertising  agency. 

Lewis  Kahn,  in  charge  of 
street  sales  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
recently  was  elected  president 
of  Worcester  Lodge,  B’Nai  B’rith. 

Bill  Joy.  formerly  connected 
with  Station  WQAM  in  Miami, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 
and  Enquirer,  assigned  to  prob¬ 
ing  new  business  possibilities. 

Clayton  Underhill,  business 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News,  has  been  named  to  the 
Buffalo  Safety  Council. 

Norman  W.  Morris,  for  the  past 
two  years  business  manager  of 
the  Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner, 
has  been  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Westport  ( C^onn. ) 
Westporter-Herald.  Before  go¬ 
ing  to  C^ambridge,  Morris  was 
connected  with  the  advertising 
Vernon 


PERSONAL 

mention 


WALTER  H.  ANNENBERG, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  been  named  by 
(joveroor  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Pennsyl- 


I  noia  a  member 
the  commit¬ 
tee  to  plan  a 
Statewide  o  b  - 
jervance  of  the 
birth  of  William 
Penn,  founder  of 
the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  the 
Keystone  State, 
whi^  is  to  be 
observed  Octo¬ 
ber  24. 

T.  O.  Huckle, 

president  of  the  Cadillac  ( Mich. ) 

Netos,  who  has  been  in  Florida 
and  Cuba  since  shortly  after  sell¬ 
ing  the  Coldwater  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
porter  to  H.  Earle  Davidson,  has  [n  The  BusineSS  Office 

returned  to  Cadillac  with  Mrs.  _ 

Huckle  to  resume  active  man-  ^  mATT  WERNER,  treasurer 

Far\e  P^®®®  Publishing  Co., 

his  son,  Earle  T,  Huckle,  pub  publishers  of  the  Sheboygan 

<  ^‘®-  ^  resigning  as  gen- 

mto  the  armed  forces  this  month.  counsel  for  the  office  of  the 

Robert  McCay  Green,  who  re-  federal  alien  property  custodian, 
signed  in  February  as  City  So-  Leo  T.  Crowley,  to  return  to 
licitor  of  Philadelphia,  assumed  Sheboygan  and  resume  his  busi- 
this  week  new  duties  as  assistant  ness  interests 

Larry  Hasbrouck,  for  10  years 
phte  Inquirer,  tc^hich  position  account  executive  with  Cal- 
was  appointed  two  months  Holden,  advertising 

agency,  and  for  five  years  in 
Itoy  F.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  book  advertising  for  the  New 
Salina  (Kan.)  Journal,  promi-  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 
nent  Kansas  newspaperman,  has  the  sales  staff  of  the  eastern  ad- 
filed  for  the  Republican  nomi-  vertising  office  of  the  Chicago 
nation  for  state  senator  from  the  Sun.  Immediately  before  join- 
29th  district,  the  first  political  ing  the  Sun,  he  was  with  the 
office  he  has  ever  sought.  Sena-  Blue  Network  Co.,  Inc.  He  will 
tor  Morris  Johnson,  Salina  law-  specialize  in  book  advertising  for 
yw  and  veteran  legislator,  has  "Book  Week,”  the  Chicago  Sun’s 
mdicated  that  he  will  not  be  a  Sunday  tabloid  book  section, 
^didate  for  reelection  and  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

nominated  and  h.  F.  Barnes,  for  the  past  eight 
ted  without  opposition.  years  on  the  display  advertising 

Joseph  P.  Ujobai  has  been  ap-  staff  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
pB^mted  general  manager  of  the  Gazette,  and  for  12  years  prior 
raoenixville  (Pa.)  Publishing  to  that  advertising  manager  of 
Oo.  and  editor  of  the  Phoenix-  the  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock, 

wile  Republican.  Mr.  Ujobai, - 

bom  and  reared  in  Phoenix-  __ 

ville,  succeed.s  Edward  J.  Breece, 

who  resigned  to  purchase  the  IT'S  fHE  '  . V 

Monroe  Publishing  Company, .' '  *  A  O 


Annenberg 


department  of  the  Mt. 

(N.  Y.)  Argus  and  other  West¬ 
chester  Coimty  dailies  in  the 
Macy  chain. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


KEN  MCLAUGHLIN,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  photographer, 
has  joined  the  OWI  and  expects 
to  be  sent  overseas  shortly. 
Other  changes  at  the  Chronicle 
include  the  addition  to  the  copy 
desk  of  Dan  Coleman,  formerly 
with  the  Chicago  News  and  more 
recently  with  the  Overseas  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  OWI  at  San  Fran- 
ciso.  Dave  V.  McKay,  formerly 
with  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 


ment,  and  Betty  Osborne  has 
been  promoted  to  junior  re¬ 
porter. 

Hjalmar  Bjornson,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Icelandic  Knight¬ 
hood  at  a  recent  ceremony  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  by 
Bishop  Sigurgeir  Sigurdson,  of 
Iceland,  who  currently  is  tour¬ 
ing  the  U.  S. 

George  Barton,  Minneapolis 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


NEl^OMERS 
to  'D«4roif  . 
and  Housfon  . 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  and  The 
Huston  (Jironicle  jumped  on  the 
fast  -  moving  BFKKYS  comic  - 
strip  band  wagon  the  past  week. 
This  comic  becomes  a  reading 
“must”  with  readers  .  .  .  and 
fast!  In  4  or  5  col.  daily; — 1/2, 
1/3.  or  tabloid  Sundays. 
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“We 

Want 

Mauldin. 

He’s 

wonderful” 


—Louis  B.  Seltzer, 

Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press 


SGT.  BILL  MAUI^IN 


‘‘The  best  army  cartoon 
that  has  been  produced 
out  of  this  war.’’ 

— Carl  K.  Stuart,  Managing 
Editor  of  The  Oklahoma 
Oklahoman  and  Times 

“Mauldin  looks  like 
great  feature.” 

— A.  C.  Bartlett,  Editor  of 
The  Houston  Press 

Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  year.  His  car¬ 
toons,  depicting  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  great,  grim 
character,  G-I  Joe,  will  he 
released  nationally  starting 
April  17,  under  the  title  UP 
FRONT  WITH  MAULDIN. 
For  samples  please  write — or 
wire  collect — to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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continued  from  page  35 

Tribune  sports  columnist,  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  Min¬ 
nesota  state  athletic  commission 
by  Gov.  Edward  Thye.  Barton’s 
term  will  expire  March,  1947. 

Clarence  E.  Good,  former  San 
Antonio  ( Tex. )  Express  city  edi¬ 
tor,  is  joining  the  Houston  Press 
in  a  similar  capacity.  He  has 
been  succeeded  on  the  Express 
by  Carey  H.  Snyder  of  the  staff. 

Keith  Mimro,  former  Toronto 
( Ont. )  Star  reporter,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  business  manager  of 
the  Dionne  quintuplets  after 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  near¬ 
ly  seven  years.  He  will  enter 
public  relations  work  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  corporation  in  New  York. 

Raymond  J.  Fanning,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American;  Miss  Mollie 
Cullen,  editor  of  the  Simday 
Republican;  William  T.  Farring¬ 
ton,  city  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
Democrat;  and  Albert  L.  Mar¬ 
tin,  political  writer  for  the 
American,  were  speakers  in  a 
public  relations  institute  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  city’s  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  last  Monday,  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  members  of  the 
Community  Chest  improve  their 
public  relations. 

Dorothy  Dougherty,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  by  line  reporter, 
has  been  shifted  to  rewrite,  and 
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Penny  Ann  Bauer,  copy  girl, 
given  her  chance  as  reporter. 

Randolph  Hobart,  formerly  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  as  news 
editor  of  the  editorial  pages. 

Evelyn  Shuler,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger  staffer,  is  work¬ 
ing  with  a  committee  consisting 
of  Jerry  Gagahan  of  the  News, 
Hank  Messaros  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  Vincent  McGrath  of  the 
Philadelphia  City  Treasurer’s  of¬ 
fice  on  plans  for  the  annual  re¬ 
union  dinner-dance  of  former 
Ledgerites  to  be  held  in  May. 

William  Windle,  Philadelphia 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  WCAU,  CBS  radio 
station  in  Philadelphia. 

Harris  Vennema  has  been 
named  industrial  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  taking  the 
place  of  Fred  Turner,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  retiu-n  to  his  home  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Vennema 
comes  from  the  feature  desk  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Howard  Sipe,  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  on  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Gazette  for  some  16  years,  has 
resigned  from  the  staff  and  join¬ 
ed  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  a  publicity  man. 

Gordon  Cumming,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  prior  to  that  on  the 
staff  of  the  old  New  York  World, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
San  Francisco  News.  Beecher 
Kellogg  has  left  the  News  copy 
desk  for  the  sports  department, 
succeeding  Harvey  Rockwell, 
who  has  joined  the  Marines. 

Bill  Anderson,  discharged  sea¬ 
man  who  served  on  the  ill-fated 
Carrier  Yorktown,  which  was 
torpedoed  at  the  Battle  of  Mid¬ 
way.  has  joined  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  News  sports  staff. 

Bill  Coughlin,  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter,  has  won  commen¬ 
dation  from  Internal  Revenue 
officials  for  helping  to  explain 
tax  forms  to  the  public.  Be¬ 
sides  his  newspaper  explana¬ 
tions.  Coughlin  conducted  two 
special  broadcasts  over  Station 
WJR. 

M.  L.  St.  John,  political  writer 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  instituted  a  Simday  col¬ 
umn  on  Georgia  politics  now 
appearing  on  the  editorial  page. 

Ralph  Goll  has  returned  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  as  a  reporter 
after  a  stint  at  the  Detroit  Times 
and  radio  writing  for  WXYZ. 

A1  Stapes,  civilian,  formerly 
employed  by  Army  Engineers, 
and  William  Lehman,  from  the 
pictorial  staff  of  Brewster  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corp.,  are  new  camera¬ 
men  with  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Bernard  E.  Nagel  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  R.  K.  Arnold  of  the 
Times,  and  Joseph  Kalec  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  were  among 
judges  March  23  who  selected 
Detroit’s  “Cover  Girl"  in  a  fash¬ 
ion  contest  sponsored  by  Colum¬ 
bia  Pictures,  Corp. 

Joseph  Harper  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  rewrite  desk  to 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

Mary  Ann  Wickersham  has 
moved  from  the  Lancaster  ( Pa. ) 


New  Era  to  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

George  Haslam,  for  the  past 
three  years  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  at  Georgia  State  College 
for  Women,  has  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dawson  (Ga.) 
News.  A  former  member  of  the 
Macon  ( Ga. )  Telegraph  editorial 
staff,  Haslam  has  served  as  cor¬ 
respondent  tor  AP  and  several 
of  the  large  Georgia  dailies. 

A1  M.  Green,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Syracuse  ( N.  Y. )  Post- 
Standard,  is  recuperating  from  a 
recent  operation. 

Albert  J.  Zack,  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  News, 
has  b^n  named  news  editor, 
replacing  Barker  T.  Hartshorn, 
who  resigned  to  join  Time  maga¬ 
zine.  Annette  Doyle,  labor  and 
business  reporter,  has  been 
named  theater  editor,  to  replace 
John  D.  Donoghue  who  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army. 

Frank  Hawkins,  who  left  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  where 
he  was  managing  editor  about  a 
year  ago  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
returning  to  Georgia  as  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal. 

George  Polk,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
Paris  edition  and  later  of  the 
New  York  cable  desk,  has  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the 
Navy  after  13  months,  during 
which  he  saw  action  in  the  Solo¬ 
mons  and  Guadalcanal,  and  will 
join  the  Herald  Tribime  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 

John  G.  Meams  has  resigned 
as  assistant  to  the  city  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal- 
Every  Evening  to  take  a  position 
with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Richard  Rinard,  who 
has  been  assistant  sports  editor, 
has  replaced  Mearns,  while  Mrs. 
Esther  Boylan  has  joined  the 
staff  as  assistant  sports  editor. 

Alvin  Hallman,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Led¬ 
ger,  is  the  father  of  a  new  baby 
baby  girl,  Alix  Gregory. 

Marion  Green,  society  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 
and  Grover  Page,  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  cartoonist,  celebrated  their 
25th  anniversaries  with  Louis¬ 
ville  papers  at  a  luncheon  given 
for  them  by  the  newspapers’ 
management. 

Benjamin  H.  Gershon,  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  has  been  elected 
commander  of  the  Boston  News¬ 
papermen’s  Post  3188,  VFW. 

David  W.  Mellor,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Dartmouth  at 
Dartmouth  College,  and  recently 
emploved  by  the  American  Op¬ 
tical  Co.,  at  Southbridge,  Mass., 
has  join^  the  staff  of  the  South- 
bridge  News  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Alice  West,  society  editor  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  gone  to  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  on  feature  assignment  in 
the  movie  studios.  Martha 
Wright,  assistant  society  editor, 
is  taking  her  place,  assisted  by 
Lorene  Bleaker,  free  lance 
writer. 

Lucille  Wright,  former  police 
reporter  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  is  working 


as  stenographer  for  County  C 
missioner  George  Simmons. 

Mrs.  Sara  Smith  Me 
graduate  of  the  University 
Georgia  School  of  Journa 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Ledger. 


With  The  Colon 


SGT.  BARRETT  McGURN,  c 

respondent  for  Yank, 
Army  magazine,  and  former 
porter  for  the  New  York  H 
Tribune,  was  wounded 
22  while  witnessing  the 
near  Hill  260  on  the  Em; 
Augusta  American  perimeter 
the  Solomon  Islands.  His  wou 
caused  by  the  explosion  of 
enemy  mortar,  are  not  se 

Francis  E.  Tobin,  formerly 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  G 
copy  desk,  now  in  the  Air 
port  Command,  stationed 
Washington,  has  been  pro 
from  captain  to  major. 

Gerald  Waindel,  formerly 
reporter  on  the  Milwaukee  S 
tinel  staff  and  now  a  M 
combat  correspondent  in 
Southwest  Pacific,  has  been 
moted  to  technical  sergeant 

Lt.  W.  Francis  Sheehey,  fon- 
mer  reporter  for  the  Sprin  '^ 

(Mass.)  News,  has  reti _ ^ 

home  after  completing  50  cov 
bat  missions  over  Europe  wife 
the  Air  Medal  Emd  10  Oak  Lai 
Clusters  for  missions  over  Ifi^ 
ler’s  empire,  most  of  them  to 
the  days  when  bombers  flet 
with  little  or  no  fighter  escoBt 

Edward  Ellis,  U.P.  featuit 
writer  in  Chicago  at  the  time 
of  his  induction  into  the  Nitj 
early  in  the  winter,  has  become 
editor  of  the  Bedside  Examiner, 
weekly  newspaper  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital  at  Farragut 
Idaho. 

James  E.  Mills,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  ( Ala.) 
Post,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  New  Guinei. 

Paul  Barton,  former  reporter 
on  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Rt 
publican,  has  been  promoted 
from  captain  to  major  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  Maj.  Barton  en¬ 
tered  officers’  candidate  school 
in  February,  1941.  He  is  now 
stationed  in  Hawaii. 

J.  Howard  Birch,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Waterbttfj 
(Conn.)  Republican,  has  been 
promoted  from  private,  first 
class,  to  sergeant.  He  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Leatherneck,  Mr 
rine  Corps  magazine  and  is  str 
tioned  at  Camp  Elliott,  Cal 

Bill  McGaw,  boxing  expert 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  who 
has  been  authoring  for  some 
time  the  sports  column  “In  This 
Corner,’’  is  serving  as  purser 
aboard  a  Liberty  ship  of  the  U 
S.  Merchant  Marine. 

Kenneth  Alyta,  former  w 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Water 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  hto 
been  given  a  medical  discharfe 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Sgt.  Ra3rmond  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
former  reporter  for  the  Water 
bury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  is  now 
in  the  South  Pacific  as  a  coir 
(Continued  on  page  38)  , 
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must  some  day  be  able  to  see  enemy  targets 
through  the  thickest  fog  and  the  blackest  night 
...  a  single  American  soldier  must  be  made  a  match  for  an 
enemy  tank  ...  we  must  be  able  to  land  armies  upon  every 
kind  of  fortified  coast  ...  we  must  send  fighter  planes 
seven  miles  into  the  sky,  if  need  be,  to  smash  enemy 
bombers  from  above  .  .  .” 

Thus  read  the  notebooks  of  military  strategy,  not  so  long 
ago,  listing  things  of  war  that  were  out  of  this  world  . . . 
the  "impossibles”  of  the  peacetime  Sunday  supplements. 

But  war  is  a  relentless  taskmaster.  And  so  today  we  have 
a  parade  of  "impossibles”  of  amazing  variety— radar,  the 
bazooka,  unique  troop  landing  craft  .  .  .  and  an  airplane 
that  fights  seven  miles  up,  dives  at  speeds 
approaching  the  speed  of  sound,  spits 
out  more  than  ten  pounds  of  steel  pro¬ 
jectile  per  second! 

That  airplane  is  the  Thunderbolt  — 
the  joint  product  of  an  A.A.F.  Materiel 


Command  that  knew  what  it  wanted  .  .  .  and  a  corps  of 
Republic  engineers  who  knew  it  could  be  done.  It  is  out  of 
many  such  combinations  that  this  nation  is  becoming  in¬ 
vincibly  armed  .  .  .  and  its  aerial  supremacy  made  secure 
for  the  future. 

Not  the  least  "impossible”  aspect  of  the  Thunderbolt 
was  its  production.  How  could  so  intricate  and  elaborate 
a  machine  ever  reach  "quantity  production”? 

Yet,  in  a  recent  month,  more  planes  came  off  the  Repub¬ 
lic  Thunderbolt  assembly  lines  than  came  from  the  assem¬ 
bly  lines  of  any  other  company  in  America  producing 
fighter-type  aircraft. 

Republic,  along  with  every  other  war  material  manu¬ 
facturer,  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  is  ready  for  still  more 
"impossibles.”  Republic  Aviation  Cor¬ 
poration,  Farmingdale,  L.  /.,  New  York, 
and  Evansville,  Indiana. 

V  V  ^ 

Republic  Jirtir  in  ^va^  point  to  firsts  in  peace 


C  O  R  P  O  RATION 

Specialists  in  High-speed,  High-altitude  Aircraft 


WMTE  TIUT  BOT  TODAY— V-MAIL  \  FARMINSDALC  DIVISION 

'^hts  7  miles  up  •  Level  flight  over  400  m.p.h.  •  Eight  50  cal.  machine  guns  •  Bomb  load/  two  1000  lb.  bombs 
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Rep.  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Names  D.  F.  Schrom 

Douglas  D.  Martin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Donald  F. 

Schram  as  the 
new  business 
editor  for  the 
paper.  The  ap- 
pointment  be- 
comes  effective 

Schram  will 
succeed  Robert 
L.  Perpr,  who  is  ^B|H^^K 
resigning  to  take 
the  position  as  ^B  JK  4^1 
administrative 
assistant  to  Mat-  D.  F.  Schrcon 
thew  J.  Casey, 

vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
Detroit  office  of  R’uthrauff  & 
Ryan,  which  handles  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corp.  and  Dodge  Division 
accounts. 

Perry  has  served  with  the 
Free  Press  14  years,  including 
five  years  as  travel  editor  and 
four  as  business  editor. 

Schram.  who  also  has  been 
with  the  paper  14  years,  served 
as  state  ^itor  for  the  last  10. 
The  position  of  business  editor 
places  Schram  in  charge  of 
financial,  real  estate,  automo¬ 
tive  and  aviation  news  for  the 


ing  employe,  and  daughter  of  H. 

A.  Stretch,  the  Inquirer’s  adver¬ 
tising  director,  was  in  charge  of 
a  company  of  WACs  which,  in 
November,  1943,  was  transported 
to  Algiers  from  a  port  of  de¬ 
barkation  by  airplane. 

T-*  .jj  ^  1.  ,  .  .  Joseph  Bradwell,  city  edi- 

tor  and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
the  Philadelphta  Inquirer  news  Valdosta  (Ga. )  Times,  was  ac- 
^ff,  now  is  serving  with  the  cepted  March  24  for  naval  ser- 
Navy. 

^hn  Price  1^11.  ^ty  h^l  james  M.  Reed  and  Bob  Hal- 

^^r  for  the  New  York  World  laday,  former  reporters  on  the 
Telegram,  is  joining  the  U.  S.  Topeka  (I^n. )  Capital,  have 
Army  this  week.  enter^  the  Air  Forces  Officers’ 

George  Hannan,  who  handled  Candidate  School  at  Miami 
production  for  the  promotion  Beach,  Fla.  Reed  was  a  ser- 
department  of  the  New  York  geant,  Halladay  a  corporal.  Reed 
Sun,  has  joined  the  armed  ser-  was  sports  editor  for  the  Capital 
vices  and  Leonard  Ranko,  artist  and  announcer  for  the  Capper 
in  the  promotion  department.  Publications  radio  station  WIBW. 
is  adding  Hannan’s  duties  to  his  Capt.  Roswell  (Ross)  Freed- 
own.  man,  former  member  of  the 

Milo  Bergo,  reporter  for  the  news  reporting  staff  of  the  Chat- 
Milwaukee  iMbor  Press,  has  tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  is  now 
been  commissioned  an  ensign  in  combat  operations  officer  of  a 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  P-47  ’Thunderbolt  fighter  squad- 
ordered  to  report  April  1  at  Hoi-  ron  based  in  England, 
lywood  Eteach,  Fla.,  for  indoc-  Lt.  Jack  McDonald,  former 
trination.  sports  columnist  on  the  San 

Lydel  Sims  of  the  Press  Asso-  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has  been 

elation  Bureau  at  Memphis  assigned  to  a  West  Coast  de- 

Tenn.,  left  March  21  for  the  stroyer  after  serving  for  two 
Army.  He  formerly  was  news  years  on  the  Atlantic, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  Pvt.  Chase  Osborn  III,  former 
at  Chicago  and  a  member  of  the  editor  of  the  Parma  (Mich.) 

AP  staff  at  Memphis.  News,  and  son  of  George  Osborn. 

First  Lt.  Marvin  L.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  paper, 
former  circulation  department  <  Mich. )  News,  has.  arrived  in  Jack  C.  Sinclair,  who  has  been 

employe  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Italy.  assistant  state  editor  for  two 

Citizen-Patriot,  who  has  been  Ensign  Elliott  Penner,  of  the  years,  will  take  charge  of  the 
serving  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Her-  state  desk, 
area,  has  been  awarded  the  DFC.  aid,  recently  completed  his  in-  ■ 

Lt.  (j.g.)  George  Dennis,  Jr.,  doctrination  course  at  Quonset  Phila.  Record 
former  city  editor  El  Paso  Point,  R.  I. 
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Names  Directors 

At  the  annual  meeting  of 
shareholders  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  held  this  week  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors  were  elected: 
J.  David  Stern,  Harry  T.  Saylor. 
Walter  L.  Tushingham,  David  S. 
Loeb  and  Gilbert  J.  Kraus. 

Following  the  meeting  the 
shareholders,  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  J.  David  Stern,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher:  David  Stern. 
3rd,  vice-president:  Gilbert  J. 
Kraus,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel;  David  S.  Loeb.  sec¬ 
retary,  assistant  treasurer  and 
business  manager;  Walter  L. 
Tushingham.  treasurer,  and 
Charles  V.  Lynch,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  comptroller. 


Wedding  Bells 


AVIATION  CADET  JOE  B. 

WILDER,  former  reporter- 
photographer  on  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger,  and  Miss  Gwen 
Page,  of  Hartwell,  Ga.,  were 
married  March  17  at  the  AAF 
Basic  Flying  School,  Bainbridge. 
Ga.  Cadet  Wilder  has  founded 
and  edited  detachment  newspa¬ 
pers  at  two  posts. 

Miss  Dorothy  Schrantz,  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  and 
a  reporter  for  the  Columbus 
(Ga. )  Ledger  since  June.  1942, 
has  married  Lt.  Albert  C.  Wel¬ 
ling,  of  Fort  Benning. 


ecutive  editor  of  Advertising 
Age,  effective  April  3,  replacing 
Warren  Bassett,  who  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  copywriter  with  Maxon, 
Inc.  Mr.  Bassett  was  at  one  timej 
managing  editor  of  Editor  &l 
Publisher.  Mr.  Hughes’  column 
will  be  written  by  J.  B. 
Wallach,  who  has  been  writing 
the  retailing  news  column,  and 
the  latter  is  to  be  discontinued., 


in  its  sixteenth  yeor 
service,  this  vital  air  net| 
work,  with  associated! 
carriers,  continues  its  im*; 
portant  work  of  mokii(||| 
good  neighbors  cloM 
neighbors.  ^ 

rAN  AMERICAN -GRACE  AiRw3 

I  CHRYSIER  SUIIOING,  NtW  YO»KM 


M.  J.  Hunter  Named 

Maxwell  J.  Hunter,  formerly 
of  Simpson-Reilly,  Ltd.,  has 
joined  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  j 
Coast  representative  for  Editor  i 
&  Publisher. 
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eagoing  Trucks  Invasion  Bound 


MC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION  -  GENERAL  MOTORS 

Home  of  Commercial  GMC  Trucks  and  GM  Coaches  .  .  .  Volume  Producer  of  GMC  Army  Trucks  and  Amphibian  “Ducks” 
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Iliis  news  photo  from  the  front 
shows  American  troops  and  a 
GMC  Amphibian  ''Duck”  team¬ 
ing  up  in  an  invasion  rehearsal 


The  hour  for  the  invasion  ot  Italy  was  at  hand.  The  Eighth  Army’s 
big  guns  had  pounded  the  Italian  mainland  until  the  Strait  of  Messina  was  aglow  from  burning 
enemy  fuel  and  munition  dumps.  At  dawn,  long  lines  of  "Ducks,”  loaded  with  fighting  men  and 
equipment,  rumbled  down  the  Sicilian  beach  and  into  the  water  to  join  other  invasion-bound  craft. 
As  each  seagoing  truck  reached  the  enemy  shore,  the  driver  switched  power  from  propeller  to 
wheels  and  up  it  came  on  land.  Then,  it  continued  inland,  over  a  path  the  sappers  had  cleared, 
and  deposited  its  vital  load  near  the  scene  of  action.  Called  the  mechanical  star  of  the  Sicilian 
attack,  the  GMC  built  2 'A -ton  amphibian  truck  has  seen  invasion  service  on  many  fronts.  At  Calabria, 
Salerno  and  Naples,  too,  the  "Duck”  has  rolled  out  of  the  water  and  into  the  thick  of  the  action! 


INVEST  IN  VICTORY  .  .  .  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONOS 


IJewsboys  Sold 
$110  Million 
In  War  Stamps 

According  to  Latest 
Report  by  Stodghill  .  .  . 

K.  C.  Star  Leads 

Ssles  of  War  Stamps  by  news¬ 
paper  boys  total  1,101,458,839  In 
ten-xent  stamps,  as  of  March  9, 
1944,  according  to  the  latest  re¬ 
mits  released  this  week  by 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Philadel- 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Advisory 
■^mmittee.  War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision. 

represent  |110,145,- 
1^  ^  “***  approximately 
150,000  newspaper  boys.  The 
report  also  points  out  that  of  all 
stamps  sold  from  May.  1941 
trough  Dec.,  19ti,  newspaper 
^ys  have  sold  10%  of  the  na¬ 
tions  total. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  leads  the 
carrier  boy  sales  of 
lO^nt  VTm  Stamps,  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  leading  state  in 
newspaper  boy  participation  in 
the  sale  of  stamps. 

I  **“1**5***®*^*  newspaper 
boys,  circulators  and  newspapers 

pra^  this  Job  has  drawn  from 
‘Csncrs  of  the  country,”  stat^ 

^  report  to 
publishers  and  circulation  num- 
agers. 

"However,  no  one  of  us 


will  deny  that  we  could  have  Women  Orcronize  Firm 
done  better,  and  that  we  can  still  V^rgaiuze  firm 

make  an  even  greater  contribu-  Mabel  G.  Fanley  and  Sally 
tion  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Woodward,  both  of  whom  have 
through  increased  sales  of  War  been  active  in  the  field  of  public 
Stamps.  relations,  have  organized  a  firm. 

“If  all  newspapers,  without  a  Flanley  and  Woodward,  to  pro¬ 
single  exception,  were  to  lend  the  vide  public  relations  services 
full  weight  of  their  carrier  sales  geared  to  the  “Women’s 
force  to  the  War  Stamp  pro-  Angle.” 

gram,  the  record  already  made  Offices  will  be  in  the  Fred  F. 
would  be  small  in  comparison  French  Building,  551  Fifth  Ave., 
with  what  could  be  done.  .  .  .  New  York  17,  Miss  Flanley  has 
We  have  the  only  sales  force  been  a  member  of  the  execu- 
which  consistently  contacts  live  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Pub- 
American  homes.  With  our  sup-  lie  Relations,  Inc.,  and  is  presi- 
port,  the  newspaper  boys  of  this  dent  of  Advertising  Women  of 
country  will  roll  up  an  unprece-  New  York,  Inc.  Her  partner  was 
dented  total  of  War  Savings  director  of  consumer  and  edu- 


Stamps  and  Bond  saies.” 
The  Listing 


cational  relations  for  General 
MHls,  Inc. 


The  IS  leadins  newspapers  in  total  sales  since  inception  of  the  campaign  are:* 

1.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star .  86,806,856 

2.  ^uisville  (Ky,)  Courier-Journal  &  Times .  75,343,570 

3.  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  .  44,091,612 

4.  Philadel^ia  (Pa.)  Bulletin .  4oi27S,SS9 

5.  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger .  32,748,405 

6.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  &  Bulletin .  21,681,137 

7.  Loa  Angeles  (Califj^  Times .  21,206,921 

8.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times .  20,515,356 

9.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner .  15,917,836 

10.  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News .  15,405,547 

11.  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union .  15,381,509 

12.  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Age-Herald .  15,231,709 

13.  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal .  15,112,450 

14.  Chicago  (Ill.)  Official . Carrier  Assn .  13,687,208 

15.  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express .  12,882,949 

•  As  of  March  9,  1944. 

The  10  leading  States  in  total  sales  since  inception  of  the  campaign  are,  as  of 
March  9,  1944: 

1.  Pennsylivania .  137,787,912 

2.  New  York .  124,765,319 

3.  Ohio  .  95,810,455 

4.  Missouri  .  91,083,468 

5.  Michigan .  87,423,203 

6.  Kentucky  .  83,290,886 

7.  California  .  54,791,991 

8.  Illinois  .  37,479,621 

9.  New  Jersey  .  36,864,414 

10.  Mississippi  .  35,021,927 


Council  Releases  Guidg 
For  V-Mail  Advertising 

Coincident  with  the  military 
authorities’  appeal  that  greater 
use  be  made  of  V-Mail,  the  War 
Advertising  Council  has  releaied 
a  booklet  stressing  the  place  of 
advertising  in  selling  the  idea 
and  indicating  the  material 
available  for  such  promotioa 

The  new  campaign  guide,  pit- 
par^  by  the  council  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Office  of  War  Info^ 
mation,  covers  needed  back¬ 
ground  material  and  offers  sug¬ 
gestions  for  advertising  in  all 
media. 

In  both  the  booklet  and  the 
sample  ads  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  fact  that:  V-Mail  is  fast; 
V-Mail  is  the  only  mail  that 
always  flies:  V-Mail  is  sure  . . , 
it  can’t  get  lost;  V-Mail  is  confi¬ 
dential,  and  V-Mail  helps  the 
war  effort  by  saving  vital  cargo 
space.  Proof  of  the  second  as¬ 
sertion  is  in  the  fact  that  of  the 
more  than  300,000,000  V-Mail 
letters  already  handled,  not  one 
has  been  lost. 

Volunteer  covmcil  task  force 
on  the  campaign  is  the  Grey 
Advertising  Agency. 

■ 

Syracuse  Grants  Raises 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal  management  announced 
March  22  a  general  wage  in¬ 
crease  for  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  throughout  the  paper. 
'The  raise,  retroactive  to  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1943,  was  approved  on 
application  of  the  newspaper 
panel  of  the  War  Labor  Eioard. 


THE  CIRCUS  IS  THANKFUL  TO  THE  PRESS 

WITH  editors  in  a  dither  between  newsprint  nightmares  and  space  shortages,  The 

Greatest  Show  On  Earth  blossoms  forth  this  spring  with  a  finer  circus  than  ever 
and  bids  for  favor  of  the  press. 

Launching  its  1944  season  with  a  raft  of  refreshingly  new  features  and  a  wealth 
of  interesting  copy  material,  The  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  organization 
is  truly  thankful  that  the  newspapers  of  America  have  always  regarded  the  circus 
as  news,  and  handled  it  as  such. 

Members  of  the  Big  Show’s  press  department — Roland  Butler,  general  press 
representative;  Hal  Olver,  story  man;  Allen  Lester  and  Bemie  Head — have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  they’re  veterans  at  the  game,  with  hosts  of  old  friends — and  new 
— in  die  country’s  city  rooms  who  understand. 

These  circus  men,  fully  realizing  today’s  conditions  and  keenly  appreciating 
what  the  folks  in  newspaper  plants  are  up  against,  will  not  be  down  in  the  mouth, 
come  what  may.  They  know  that  the  great  American  institution  they  represent  will 
get  more  than  a  fair  break  from  the  press.  It  always  has. 

For,  the  newspapers  have  been  the  foremost  factors  in  building  The  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,  and  through  its  long  and  colorful  history  they’ve  never  let  it  down. 
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Cases-under-pressure,  harnessed  by  Walter 
Kidde  #•  Company,  are  serving  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  in  many  ingenious  ways.  After 
the  war  they’ll  serve  you.  Look  for  them! 


PROMOTION 


Corpus  Christi  Daily 
In  Excellent  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 

Caller-Times  has  just  issued  a 
promotion  brochure  which  sets 
an  example  that  we  should  like 
to  see  followed  far  and  wide. 

Nothing  that  has  come  our 
way  in  a  long  time  has  hit  the 
nail  so  squarely  on  the  head  as 
the  C;aller-Times  “Plan  for  Serv¬ 
ing,”  a  formal  record  steward¬ 
ship  for  the  people  of  Corpus 
Christi. 

Everyone  takes  newspapers 
and  their  services  for  granted. 
The  miracles  the  press  performs 
every  day  are  so  routine  that 
even  the  most  spectacular  of 
them  goes  unrecognized.  And. 
of  course,  no  one  notices  the  con¬ 
stant  accretion  of  improvements 
in  news  gathering  and  news 
presentation. 

Promotion  people  are  aware 
of  this  problem  and  of  its  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  competitive  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  newspapers  may 
find  themselves  after  the  war 
vis-a-vis  the  glamourized  media 
such  as  radio. 

An  NNPA  Topic 

In  fact,  this  very  subject  is 
one  which  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  plans 
to  discuss  at  its  convention  in 
New  York  later  this  month.  A 
big  job  that  faces  us  all  is  to  im¬ 
part  to  readers  and  advertisers 
alike  a  sound  appreciation  of 
what  newspapers  are  and  what 
they  do. 

A  magnificent  start  in  this  di¬ 
rection  has  been  taken  in  Corpus 
Christi  by  the  Caller-Times.  Its 
brochure  provides  a  succinct  but 
graphic  r^siim^  of  the  advances 
that  newspaper  has  made  in  the 
past  10  years. 

With  brief  copy  and  copious 
use  of  photographs  (a  sure-fire 
combination),  the  Caller-Times 
lists  its  plant  and  mechanical  im¬ 
provements,  the  expansion  of  its 
news  services,  the  addition  of 
new  features  and  correspondents, 
the  highli^ts  of  its  public  ser¬ 
vice  activities,  its  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  and  its  active 
planning  for  the  future  of  the 
community. 

Because  so  much  of  the  story 
is  pictorial,  it  never  becomes 
stuffy  and  because  it  is  specific, 
it  carries  conviction. 

We  are  positive  that  this  book¬ 
let  impressed  the  Caller-Times’ 
own  staff  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Corpus  Christi.  Improve¬ 
ments  and  advances  have  a  way 
of  creeping  up  on  you  one  at  a 
time  and  unless  you  pause  for  a 
few  minutes,  look  back  and 
coimt  them  all,  you  never  realize 
how  much  progress  actually  has 
been  made. 

A  deft  cataloguing,  such  as 
“Plan  for  Serving,’  presents, 
quickly  brings  everyone  up  to 
date  and,  much  more  important, 
wins  new  respect  and  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

There  is  scarcely  a  newspaper 


in  the  U.  S.  which  could  not 
make  an  impressive  progress  re¬ 
port.  ( Certainly  any  paper  that 
couldn't  does  not  deserve  to  sur¬ 
vive. ) 

In  these  war  times,  when  ac¬ 
quisitive  and  predatory  types  of 
promotion  have  less  point  than 
in  normal  periods,  we  should 
like  to  see  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
pers  follow  along  the  path  that 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
has  blazed. 

That  path,  we  think,  leads  to 
greater  prestige  and  a  stronger 
foundation  for  the  newspapers 
of  the  future. 

“Reprinted  from  .  . 

THREE  attractive  reprints  of 

newspaper  articles  arrived 
this  week,  thus  reinforcing  oiu- 
impression  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
panding  promotion  form.  More 
and  more,  newspapers  have  been 
reproducing  series  of  articles 
for  general  or  special  distribu¬ 
tion — a  good  idea  if  the  promo¬ 
tion  is  well-planned  and  is  not 
merely  a  haphazard  tribute  to 
vanity. 

The  current  samples  are  espe¬ 
cially  good.  They  were  given 
careful  production  and  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  basic  and  interesting  to 
command  attention. 

Two  come  from  the  New  York 
Journal- American:  “Nine  Stories 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Jr.”  and  “Termination  of  War 
Contracts  and  the  Meaning  of 
Free  Enterprise,”  nine  editorials 
by  Leslie  C^uld,  financial  editor 
of  the  Journal-American. 

An  attractive  28-page  booklet 
is  presented  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled,  “Our  Airlines — 
Today  and  Tomorrow.”  This 
tells  the  complete  story  of  each 
company,  including  maps  of  ter¬ 
ritories  covered  and  plans  for 
expansion. 

Surveys  Received 

“THE  Newspaper  Preferences  of 

Top  Management,”  a  report 
of  a  survey  made  by  the  New 
York  Sun  among  major  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

“The  Favorite  Newspaper  of 
Your  Favorite  Audience,”  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  several  recent  sur¬ 
veys  made  by  the  New  York 
Times  of  reading  habits  of  vari¬ 
ous  key  groups  such  as  public 
officials,  business  executives,  ed¬ 
ucators,  editors,  etc. 

"Sylvemia  Chooses" 

AN  opportunity  is  seized  by  the 

Huntington  (W.  Va. )  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Herald  -  Dispatch  in 
connection  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Sylvania  Products,  Inc., 
that  it  will  open  a  new  plant  in 
Huntington.  The  newspaper  con¬ 
sidered  this,  rightfully,  as  im¬ 
portant  market  news  and  has  is¬ 
sued  a  folder  which  not  only  re¬ 
ports  Sylvania’s  decision  but 


also  takes  occasion  to  list  the 
other  important  industries  on 
which  Huntington’s  prosperity  is 
based. 

■ 

Agency  Pension  Plan 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York  and  Hollywood 
advertising  agency,  recently  in¬ 
augurated  a  pension  plan  which 
establishes  liberal  retirement 
and  cash  benefits,  the  entire  cost 
of  which  is  paid  by  the  agency. 
’The  program  covers  personnel 
in  all  the  agency’s  offices. 

■ 

Advocate  Inionnational 
Life  Insurance  Ads 

Informative,  humanized  copy 
was  advocated  for  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Eastern  Round 
Table  meeting  of  the  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Advertisers  Association 
held  in  New  York  last  week. 

Suggestions  for  ways  in  which 
to  improve  life  insurance  copy, 
advanced  by  representatives  of 
various  firms,  were  reported  by 
Carroll  Frey,  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  who  cited  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  ideas  of  H.  A.  Rich¬ 
mond.  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  and  Lewis  B.  Hender- 
shot,  Berkshire  Life. 

Commented  Mr.  Richmond: 
•■’The  demand  of  the  public 
should  shift  to  more  informative 
advertising”:  and  urged  Mr. 
Hendershot:  "Promote  the  sale 
of  life  insurance  among  all  in¬ 
dividuals  who  today  are  earning 
money  in  amounts  considerably 
in  excess  of  their  likely  needs.” 

At  the  round  table’s  conclud¬ 
ing  meeting  Roger  Bourland. 
director  of  sales  promotion  for 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
New  York,  warned  that  adver¬ 
tisers  who  make  far-fetched  as¬ 
sertions  that  their  products  are 
■‘winning  the  war”  are  building 
ill  will  for  themselves  among  the 
thousands  in  the  armed  forces. 

He  ridiculed  many  of  the  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  and  stated  that 
the  men  who  are  actually  doing 
the  fighting  “feel  that  industry 
is  taking  too  much  credit  unto 
itself  and  giving  too  little  to  the 
men  at  the  fighting  fronts.” 


L.  A.  Times  Gives 
Free  Vaccinations 

Free  smallpox  vaccination  last 
month  ( March )  was  offered  all 
its  employes  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  connection  with  a  city¬ 
wide  campaign  to  prevent  pos¬ 
sible  outbreak  of  the  disease.  A 
virulent  type  of  smallpox  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in 
Fresno,  about  200  miles  away. 

Vaccinations  were  made  by  the 
Times  company  doctor  in  the 
plant  hospital.  Approximately 
400  employes  availed  themselves 
of  the  free  treatment,  at  latest 
report. 

■ 

C.  K.  McClatchy  Ship 

The  Liberty  Ship.  C.  K.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  named  for  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sacramento  ((ial.) 
Bee.  was  launched  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Cal.,  March  16.  ’The  ship 
was  sponsored  by  Miss  Eleanor 
McClatchy,  president  of  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  former  publisher. 


Plrrn  History  of 
Old  North  American 

Plans  are  underway  to  write 
a  history  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
North  American,  published  from 
1899  to  1925,  one  of  the  leading 
American  newspapers  of  its  day. 
’The  work  will  be  undertaken 
by  a  group  of  “alumni”  who  were 
vitally  concerned  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  newspaper  during 
its  tenure  of  life. 

John  F.  McClarren,  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  North 
American  Suvivors,  which  an¬ 
nually  meets  in  reunion,  has 
named  a  new  executive  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  the  following: 
Fred  C.  Reybold.  chairman: 
James  S.  Benn.  Robert  W 
Comber,  William  B.  Craig. 
George  F.  Deck,  William  S. 
Dutton.  Allen  Eckman,  George 
Fayko.  E.  A.  Foley,  Clifford 
Graham.  Romaine  Hassrick. 
Henry  H.  Herbert,  William 
Hofacker,  Dean  Hoffman,  J.  St 
George  Joyce.  Judge  Henry 
Kalodner,  Ross  Kauffman,  Wal¬ 
ter  Linn.  ’Thomas  D.  Richter, 
S.  S.  Riddle,  John  A.  Slenunoni 
Robert  Vale,  Paul  Warner,  and 
R.  E.  Whitmore. 


Rankin  Co.  Moves 

The  William  H.  Rankin  Co 
announces  the  removal  of  their 
headquarters  to  643-6  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  and  1017 
Willoughby  Building,  Chicago, 
where  they  will  specialize  in 
wartime  and  post-war  planning 
in  advertising,  public  relations 
and  workers  relations.  Mr.  Ran¬ 
kin  has  completed  all  of  his  ob¬ 
ligations  to  promote  government 
wartime  compaigns  and  will  de 
vote  his  entire  time  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  advertising  and  public 
relations,  with  ample  man  and 
woman  power  associates  and  spe¬ 
cialists. 

■ 

Hearst  Names  Kenney 

Jack  W.  Kenney,  former  cir 
culation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Journal-American,  who  for 
a  year  hais  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity  directing  circulation  ol 
Hearst  Newspapers,  has  now 
been  appoint^  officially  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  all  Hearst 
newspapers. 
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Jlaymond  Gram  Swing  wins 
The  Alfred  J.  DnPont  Hadio  Award  for  a  Commentator 


On  Saturday,  March  11,  1941,  broadcast  announcement 
over  the  Blue  Network  was  made  of  the  winners  of  this 
year’s  Alfred  I.  DuPont  Radio  Awards. 

Because  of  the  deep  significance  of  these  awards  (they  are 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  of  Radio),  The  BLUE  .salutes  Station 
\\  L\\  (N  BC  affiliate  in  Cincinnati,  O.)  and  Station  WMAZ 
(CBS  aililiate  in  Macon.  Ga.)  for  the  services  which  earned 
them  their  awards. 

'I'lie  third  and  final  award  in  the  series — which  is  bestowed 
upon  a  radio  commentator — went  to  'I'he  BLUFi’s  Ray¬ 
mond  Gram  Swing,  who  is  sponsored  by  .Socony-X’acuuni 
Oil  Company  and  associated  companies. 

The  BLl^E  is  particularly  proud  of  this — first,  because 
Mr.  Swing  is  such  an  inveterate  winner  of  awards,  but 
more  particularly  because  of  what  the  DuPont  award  stands 
for  and  because  its  winning  carries  so  great  a  measure  of 
approval. 


In  his  short  speech  of  acceptance,  Mr,  Swing,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  modesty,  pays  tribute  to  his  brother  commentators, 
and  extends  that  tribute  to  include  all  American  journalists 
who  have  done  so  much  in  the  service  of  their  country  and 
the  people.  Said  Mr.  Swing  in  part:  . 

'"They  (i.e.  journalists  and  commentators)  have  to  qualify 
for  their  vital  role  in  democratic  life  by  their  individual 
sense  of  responsibility  .  .  .  And  if  the  liberties  of  a  people 
are  safe,  as  the  liberties  of  this  country  continue  to  be,  this 
is  because  individual  journalists  have  known  their  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  have  measured  the  fullness  of  their  freedom  to 
the  measure  of  their  responsibilitv.” 

Perhaps  The  BLUE  may  be  forgiven  for  believing  that  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Swing  is.  in  a  way,  a  recognition  of  The 
blue’s  own  |)olicy  in  news — which  gives  to  its  com¬ 
mentators  all  the  freedom  they  arc  guaranteed  under  the 
(Constitution — a  policy  we  feel  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people. 
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Shown  in  llie  photograph  above,  left  t«i  right :  Dr  Kranriii  I*.  Gainet*,  Prenitlent 
of  Washington  and  Lee  LniverHtiy  and  iiiemher  of  the  DuPont  Award  Com 
millee;  Mrn.  Alfred  I  DuINml,  Mark  V  uoda.  Prexidenl  of  I'he  Blue  Netwewk; 
Mayinorid  Cram  Swing 


Newspapers  Aid 
In  Valuable  Service 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  76  in  a  oorioa) 

FOUR  months  ago  the  American 

Spice  Trade  Association  de¬ 
cide  to  find  out  Just  how  Ameri¬ 
can  women  are  using  spices. 

In  January,  John  Weyer, 
chairman  of  the  association’s 
Publicity  Committee,  called  a 
meeting  to  which  he  invited  the 
writer.  After  a  two-hour  ses¬ 
sion,  we  suggested  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  send  several  thousand 
questionnaires  to  the  wives, 
mothers  and  sisters  of  newspa¬ 
per  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the 
printer  is  busy  laying  out  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  of  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  that  were 
obtained  from  1.529  families, 
composed  of  3,797  adults  and 
1,296  children. 

A  Useful  Surrey 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  com¬ 
plete  spice  consumer  survey  is 
the  first  one  of  its  kind  ever  done 
by  any  individual,  company  or 
association.  If  used  by  editors 
and  salesmen  who  call  on  food 
stores  and  meat  markets,  it  may 
be  the  answer  to  many  questions 
that  now  puzzle  some  of  our 
“food  experts”  and  food  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  newspapers  and  their  peo¬ 
ple  who  so  promptly  and  care¬ 
fully  filled  out  the  question¬ 
naires  deserve  "orchids”  and 
plenty  of  cheers  for  the  speed 
with  which  the  Job  was  done 
and  the  completeness  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  reports. 

Any  advertising  salesman, 
food  editor,  packer — in  fact.  Just 
about  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  getting  some  real,  live,  up- 
to-the-minute  information  about 
recipes,  menus  and  dozens  of 
other  pertinent  facts  that  may  be 
used  as  an  advertising  guidepost, 
may  have  a  copy  of  the  survey 
by  simply  writing  the  American 
Spice  'Trade  .Association,  82  Wall 
Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

For  years,  many  of  us  have 
felt  that  the  average  mother  is 
not  interested  in  recipes  that  call 
for  one  or  more  spices.  When 
asked  to  “check  dishes  or  pre¬ 
pared  foods  that  your  children 
favor,”  the  mothers  voted  like 
this:  Spaghetti  with  Tomato 
Sauce,  576;  Gingerbread,  537; 
Frankfurters,  503;  Baked  Beans 
with  Catsup  or  Chili  Sauce,  499; 
Baked  Custard  with  Nutmeg, 
462;  Sausages,  333;  Molasses 
Cookies,  323;  Bologna,  272; 
Spiced  Ham  Loaf,  270;  Ginger- 
snaps,  254;  Brown  Betty,  228; 
Liverwurst,  185;  Indian  Pudding, 
43. 

A  complete  campaign  could 
be  built  from  these  preferred 
items.  And,  the  interesting 
thing  about  this  list  is  that  few 
of  the  items  call  for  a  lot  of 
“points.”  Most  of  the  prepared 
dishes  are  “imint  free"  or  easily 
made  with  ingredients  that  do 
not  use  “points.” 

To  the  qu^ion,  “Have  you 
used  more  spices  since  Pearl 


Harbor?”  278  women  said  “Yes” 
—1,215  said  “No.”  When  you 
study  the  next  question,  “Why 
have  you  lised  more?” — you  have 
another  wide  open  opportunity 
to  sell  cheap  cuts  of  meat  and 
unrationed,  point-free  items  like 
brains,  liver,  kidneys,  hearts  and 
feet. 

Those  stores  in  your  town  that 
have  meat  markets,  can  render 
a  real  service  for  their  custom¬ 
ers,  if  they  install  a  small  spice 
rack,  right  next  to  their  cash 
register,  or  on  the  wrapping 
counter. 

If  this  is  done,  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  immediately  sell 
them  a  series  of  ads  about  un¬ 
rationed  meats  and  the  cheaper 
cuts  that  can  be  made  up  into 
delicious  stews,  casserole  dishes, 
goulashes,  chili  con  came  and 
soups. 

liie  American  Spice  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  have  a  long-term  Job 
of  selling  ahead  of  them.  Of 
the  1,529  women  who  reported, 
1,413  had  cinnamon  in  their 
kitchens,  but  only  20  had  ore¬ 
gano. 

Of  the  50  different  spices  listed 
by  all  the  women,  these  six  came 
out  on  top:  Cinnamon,  1,413; 
Nutmeg,  1,330;  Paprika,  1,329; 
Cloves,  1,^1;  Allspice,  1,196; 
and  Ginger,  1,041.  Ilie  other  44 
spices  were  listed  occasionally. 

Sums  Spent  for  Spices 

Just  a  word  about  spice  sales 
and  the  net  profit  angle.  Here 
are  the  amounts  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  families  spent  for  spices 
last  year: 


$  .25  .. 

..  411 

$5.00  . 

73 

.50  .. 

..148 

6.00  . 

12 

.75  .. 

..  59 

6.50  . 

1 

1.00  .. 

..  298 

7.00  . 

5 

1.50  .. 

..  135 

9.00  . 

2 

2.00  .. 

242 

10.00  . 

12 

2.50  .. 

..  52 

13.00  . 

1 

3.00  .. 

..  123 

20.00  . 

2 

3.50  .. 

..  13 

All  Gifts... 

2 

4.00  .. 

..  41 

Don’t  Know 

31 

4.50  .. 

..  5 

No  Answer. 

231 

From  these  figures,  one  might 
infer  that  the  average  family  in 
this  country  spends  somewhere 


STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

This  is  New  York — not  a  boom 
town — but  still  far  and  awajr  the 
country’s  greatest  reservoir  of 
buying  power — a  market  favored 
in  the  postwar  era  since  little 
time  will  be  needed  for  indua- 
trial  reconversion. 

In  chit  meatett  of  markets  The 
Sun  still  holds  its  advertising 
leadership  among  evening  news¬ 
papers — as  it  has  for  19  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


New  York 


around  $2  per  year  for  spices; 
that’s  50c  per  capita,  or  about  Ic 
a  week  per  person  per  year. 
Yet,  73  families  spent  $5  per 
family  per  year,  which  is  two 
and  one-half  times  what  the  av¬ 
erage  family  buys. 

A  complete  spice  department, 
plus  continuous  local  advertising 
by  your  local  food  markets,  will 
produce  a  very  high  net  from  the 
spice  department,  AND  sell 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
related  items  every  year. 

Where  do  women  get  their 
recipes? 

On  an  order  of  merit  rating, 
the  score  card  reads  like  this: 
Friends,  67.8%;  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
torial  Columns,  64.4%;  Adver¬ 
tisements  of  Manufacturers, 
51.0%;  Magazine  Editorial  Col¬ 
umns,  49.3%;  Radio,  17.7%.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  ratings  is  too  obvious;  it 
needs  no  further  explanation. 
Newspapers  rank  next  to 
friends!  Show  this  to  yoxir  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  food  habits  of  this  country 
are  changing.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  change,  regardless  of 
when  the  war  ends.  Women  are 
spending  more  time  in  their  own 
kitchens;  they  are  studying  new 
ways  to  prepare  foods.  605  of 
the  women  wanted  to  know  how 
to  prepare  more  “meatless 
meals.”  580  wanted  new  sand¬ 
wich  recipes.  Pass  that  on  to 
your  local  bakery  advertiser 
who  is  looking  for  a  new  copy 
angle. 

The  summary  of  this  survey, 
done  exclusively  among  the 
wives,  mothers  and  sisters  of 


newspaper  people,  is  on  the 
press.  If  you  have  any  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  seeking  live 
information  about  “what’s  what" 
in  the  preparation  of  foods  in 
the  average  home,  write  for  your 
copy  now.  The  summary  is  free. 
Address  The  American  Spice 
Trade  Association,  82  Wall 
Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y,,  for 
your  copy. 

■ 

Utility  Contest  Ads  Due 

Entries  for  the  Better  Copy 
Contest,  sponsored  annually  by 
the  Public  Utilities  Advertisini 
Association,  must  be  in  the  mailt 
by  April  10,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  Winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  organization's 
convention  to  be  held  June  6-1 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago 
A  feature  of  this  contest  is  that 
all  regional  entries  will  be 
Judged  in  regions  other  than 
those  in  which  they  originate 
and  syndicate  advertisements  is¬ 
sued  by  someone  other  than  the 
advertiser  or  his  own  agency 
will  be  barred  from  competition. 

■ 

Double-Duty  Cartoons 

Recognizing  that  tightness  d 
space  may  force  newspapers  to 
reduce  the  amoimt  of  linage  they 
can  give  to  promoting  various 
salvage  drives,  the  Fat  Salvage 
Information  Bureau  has  pre¬ 
pared  14  one-column  cartoon  in¬ 
sertions  covering  all  types  of 
weather  reports  and  including  an 
appeal  for  fat  salvage.  Typical 
copy  is:  “Continued  Fair  and 
Mild— continued  need,  too,  for 
used  kitchen  fats.” 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

CIRCULATION  TODAY  may  not  be  your  problem,  but  you 
may  like  to  know  of  the  availability  of  a  circulation  man  with 
enough  circulation  ability  and  common  honesty  to  do  a  good 
job  not  only  in  these  tryring  times,  but  when  you  will  be  want¬ 
ing  to  increase  circulation. 

Just  completed  a  War  Production  Drive  which  terminated 
last  month.  Now  desirous  of  returning  to  the  newspaper 
business.  For  five  years  was  in  complete  charge  of  circulati<» 
on  the  Syrracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  and  trained  under  the 
late  W.  C.  Hixson,  Circulation  Director  of  that  paper  when 
under  the  Barnum  control.  Prior  to  this  connection,  14  years 
with  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  working  up  from  carrier 
to  circulation  manager.  Subsequently,  a  year  as  assistant 
C.  M.  on  The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Thoroughly  versed  in  circulation  organization,  administra¬ 
tion,  promotion,  collections  and  A.B.C.  No  proposition  too 
big.  A-1  references  will  attest  to  the  aforementioned. 

Age  50,  married,  and  available  immediately  to  any  Eastern 
newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  publication.  More  details,  with 
photo  and  other  pertinent  facts  if  desired.  Box  10,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


99^**  Annual  Statement  to  its  Policyholders 

☆ 


The  greatly  intensified  effort  of  the  nation 
at  war  has  been  the  dominant  influence 
on  the  activities  of  the  Company,  its  agents 
and  employees,  during  the  year  1943. 

The  Company  itself  has  recognized  its 
continued  responsibility  to  support  the 
Government  in  its  war  effort  through  the 
purchase  of  United  States  Government 
obligations.  During  the  year  the  Company 
increased  its  holdings  of  these  obligations 
by  $341,000,000.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Company  held  over  $1,608,000,000  of 
such  securities,  an  amount  equal  to  48  per 
cent  of  the  total  assets  of  the  Company. 
There  is  no  safer  investment  than  United 
States  Government  bonds.  For  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  policyholders,  therefore,  as  well 
as  for  the  furtherance  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  the  Company  has  adhered  to  its 
wartime  policy  of  investing  its  funds 
primarily  in  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  low  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  and  in  recognition  of  the  long-range 
effect  of  low  interest  earnings,  the  Company 
has  further  increased  the  reserves  held  to 
secure  the  performance  of  its  outstanding 
life  insurance  and  annuity  contracts. 

The  Company  is  convinced  that  its 
policy  both  as  to  investments  and  reserves 
is,  in  all  the  circumstances,  prudent  and 
proper  so  far  as  the  protection  of  its  policy¬ 
holders  is  concern^.  It  is  also  clearly  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  nation  still  at  war. 

The  Company  declared  for  1944  the 
same  annual  dividend  scale  as  was  ap¬ 
plicable  for  1943.  Dividends  payable  in 
1944  amount  to  $33,600,000. 


Over  1700  of  our  employees  and  agents 
are  now  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  a  much  reduced 
staff  that  the  detailed  operations  of  the 
Company  are  being  carried  on  with  such 
a  high  standard  of  performance  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  policyholders.  At  the  same  time 
the  staff,  both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in 
the  Field,  have  made  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  overall  war  effort  by 
taking  part  to  an  increasing  extent  in  vol¬ 
unteer  war  activities  both  through  Com¬ 
pany  organizations  and  individually  in 
their  own  communities. 

Our  agency  organization,  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  war  service,  likewise  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  encouraging  growth 
during  1943  in  the  Company’s  volume  of 
life  insurance  in  force.  Sales  of  new  life  in¬ 
surance  were  $452,000,000,  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  These 
sales  are  in  excess  of  any  year’s  business 
since  1937.  Terminations  because  of  lapse 
and  surrender  were  the  lowest  in  twenty- 
four  years.  At  the  close  of  the  year  total 
insurance  in  force  was  $7,340,000,000. 

As  of  December  31 , 1943,  the  real  estate 
holdings  of  the  Company,  acquired  under 
foreclosure,  were  v^ued  at  $38,250,000, 
which  is  but  slightly  over  one  per  cent  of 
the  Company’s  total  assets.  The  book 
value  of  foreclosed  real  estate  sold  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $22,900,000. 

The  mortality  experience  of  the  year  was 
less  favorable  than  the  previous  year  but  it 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  1 940,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  1943  there  were  approximately 
$4,500,000  of  war  claims  includingdeathsof 
men  in  service  not  caused  by  an  act  of  war. 


Although  the  life  insurance  business,  by 
its  very  nature,  is  an  important  influence 
against  inflation,  nevertheless  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  felt  that,  in  these  days  of  war  em¬ 
ployment  and  shortages  of  civilian  goods, 
it  should  make  every  reasonable  eff’ort  to 
play  its  part  in  the  fight  against  an  exces¬ 
sive  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Accordingly, 
it  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  program  undertaken  by 
116  life  insurance  companies  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  an  uncontrolled  rise  in  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage 
people  to  do  voluntarily  those  things  which 
will  divert  spendable  funds  into  war  bonds, 
life  insurance  and  savings  rather  than  into 
unnecessary  goods.  The  Company  joined 
in  this  program  believing  that  it  was  a 
timely  contribution  to  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  that  it  would  directly  serve  the  best 
interests  of  its  policyholders. 

On  April  12,  1944,  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  enters  its  100th  year 
in  a  strong  position.  The  Company  looks 
forward  earnestly  to  the  responsibilities 
and  great  opportimities  which  lie  ahead. 

A  more  complete  report  as  of  December 
31,  1943,  containing  additional  statistical 
and  other  information  of  interest  about 


the  Company,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
A  list  of  bonds  and  preferred  and  guaran¬ 
teed  stocks  owned  by  the  Company  is  also 
available.These  booklets  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  51  Madison  Avenue,  New 


ASSETS 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

December  31,  1943 


President 


LIABILITIES 


Ca.sh  on  hand  or  in  iMinks . 

United  States  Government  Obliga- 

tioiu* . 

All  other  Bonds: 

State,  County  and 

Municipal . .$  87,151,5«8.00 

Railroad . -27(),740,38i.00 

riiblic  Utility . 355,833,476.00 

Industrial  and 

Miscellaneous. . .  61,663,321.00 

C  anadian . 101 ,091 ,989.00 

Stocks,  preferred  and  guaranteed . . . 
First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate. . . . 
Policy  lx>ans  and  Premium  Notes. . 
Real  Estate: 

Foreclasetl 

Properties . $38,250,252.37 

Home  OflSce .  12,682,462.00 

Other  Home  Office 

IVoperties .  1,439,035.45 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued. 
Deferred  and  uncollected  Premiums 

(net) . 

Other  .\ssets . 


$49,143,483.85 

1,608,118,620.00 

876,480,696.00 

74,456,444.00 

410,250,896.50 

217,690,939.27 

52,371,749.82 

23,301,281.30 

30,524,471.25 

617,848.28 


Reserve  for  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Contracts .  $2,647,875,634.00 

Present  value  of  amounts  not  yet  due 
on  Supplementary  Contracts ....  238,412,778.00 

Reserve  for  Dividends  left  with  the 

Company .  1 50,063,692.4 1 

Dividends  payable  during  1944.  . . .  33,650,864.00 

I*remium.s,  Interest  and  Rents  psiid 
in  advance .  19,892,282.63 

Reserves  for  other  Insurance  Lia¬ 
bilities .  21,047,054.89 

Taxes  payable  in  1944  .  7,327,639.31 

Reserve  for  fluctuations  in  Foreign 

Currencies* .  4,000,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Inabilities .  5,462,031.73 

Total  Liabilities . $3,127,731,977.27 

Surplus  Funds  held  for  general 

contingencies .  215,224,453.00 


$3,342.956,430.27 


$3,342,956,430.27 


Of  the  Securities  listed  in  the  above  statement.  Securi¬ 
ties  valued  at  $46,798,802.00  are  deposited  with  Govern¬ 
ment  or  State  authorities  us  required  by  law. 


*This  reserv’e  is  held  chiefly  against  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Canadian  currency  .Assets  and  Liabilities  which 
are  curried  at  par. 


The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  has  always  been  a  mutual  company.  It  started  business  on 
April  IS,  imS  and  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Statement  of  Condition 
shoum  above  is  in  accordance  with  the  Annual  Statement  filed  with  the  New  York  Insurance  Department. 


iOlTOt  &  PUILISHiR  fM>  April  1,  1944 


( Adrertisement ) 
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SYNDICATES 

United  Signs  Mauldin, 
Army  Cartoonist 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

THK  WAR  takes  the  lead  among 

today’s  ne>vspaper  cartoon  sub* 
Jects.  And  many  of  the  cartoons 
come  from  the 
impro  vised 
eas^  of  dough* 
boys  in  this 
country  and  at 
the  frrat 

Bluntly  hu¬ 
morous,  most  of 
them  follow  the 
trend  that  has 
been  built  up  in 
the  magazines 
and  newspapers 
of  the  country 
over  the  past  15  Sgt.  Mauldin 
years,  save  that 
their  subjects  are  taken  from 
military  situations  and  events. 
Though  they  are  timely,  few  of 
them  are  authentic  Army  stuff, 
since  their  authors  work  with 
one  eye  cocked  in  the  direction 
of  the  reading  public  at  home. 

Genuine  War  Stuff 

One  of  the  few  examples  of 
genuine  war  humor  is  the  work 
of  Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin,  22*yeBr*old 
cartoonist  of  the  4Sth  DivUion 
Newt,  G.  L  publication  of  the 
group  with  the  Fifth  Army  in 
Italy.  Already  published  in 
many  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  the  U.  S.,  Mauldin’s  sardonic, 
tragi*comic  drawings  will  be  get* 
ting  regular  and  wider  circula* 
tion  in  the  domestic  press  be* 
ginning  April  17,  through  syn* 
dication  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Although  the  average  Ameri* 
can  at  home  occasionally  misses 
the  point  of  Mauldin’s  cartoons, 
the  soldiers  recognize  themselves 
and  the  situations  in  them.  And 
they  recognize  the  saving  grace 
of  the  humor  he  depicts  in  the 
desperate  predicaments  in  which 
they  sometimes  find  themselves 
at  the  front.  A  soldier  who  has 
climbed  up  a  slippery  mountain* 
side  in  Italy  dotted  with  steep 
crags  and  an  occasional  sapling 
he  was  able  to  hold  onto  pre¬ 
cariously  while  shells  whined 
past  him,  gets  the  full  impact 
of  Mauldin’s  caption  imder  a 
drawing  of  it:  “Hit  the  dirt, 
boys!’’ 

Upon  reflection  he  can  see  the 
grim  hiunor  in  a  situation  which, 
at  the  time  he  experienced  it, 
was  somewhat  less  than  laugh¬ 
able — the  Red  Cross  worker  at 
the  front  lighting  a  match  in  the 
pitch  darkness  and  exclaiming 
to  the  machine  gunner  at  his 
side:  “It’s  okay,  Joe — I’m  a  non- 
combatant” 

Army  Ufa  Unfuany 

Bearded  G.  L  Joe  is  the  chief 
character  in  most  of  Mauldin’s 
drawings.  He’s  a  tired,  lugu¬ 
brious,  unsmiling  man,  “an  old 
man,”  as  Mauldin  himself  de¬ 
scribes  him.  “I  was  18  when  I 
joined  up  (in  1940),”  says  Maul¬ 
din.  “I  knew  a  lot  of  those  kids 
then.  Now,  after  they’ve  been 
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through  a  couple  of  campaigns 
they’re  old  men.  Life  up  there 
isn’t  funny.  ’They’re  tired  and 
they  wear  dopey  expressions.” 

Mauldin’s  “Joe”  looks  “exactly 
like  a  doughfoot  who  has  been 
in  the  lines  for  two  months,  and 
that  isn’t  pretty,”  said  Ernie 
Pyle  in  a  story  from  Italy.  And 
Pyle  ought  to  know,  for  he  has 
eaten  with,  slept  with,  and  talked 
with  more  “Joes”  in  this  war 
than  any  other  correspondent. 
The  Army  Timet,  when  it  intro¬ 
duced  Mauldin  to  its  readers, 
called  him  “the  Army  cartoonist 
who’s  closest  to  the  Army.” 

Mauldin  decided  at  15  to  be* 
come  a  professional  cartoonist. 
He  took  a  correspondence  course 
and  soon  sold  his  first  drawing 
for  $10.  He  was  graduated  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  High  School  at  17 
and  left  for  Chicago  to  study  at 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  work* 
ing  his  way  through  by  painting 
signs  for  a  restaurant. 

Was  Political  Cartoonist 

He  went  back  to  Phoenix  after 
a  year  in  Chicago  and  branched 
out  from  sign  painting  into  draw* 
ing  cartoons  for  a  political  fac¬ 
tion  in  Arizona.  Returns  from 
this  venture  were  less  than 
enough  to  get  along  on,  so  Maul¬ 
din  started  selling  cartoons  to 
another  political  group.  ’The 
arrangement  was  a  happy  one — 
until  the  rival  parties  began  to 
use  the  same  cartoons  in  their 
ads.  Mauldin  got  out  of  the  mess 
by  joining  the  Army. 

He  experienced  some  of  the 
roughness  of  Army  life  during 
his  first  four  months  in  service, 
64  days  of  which  were  spent  on 
KP  duty.  He  won  respite  from 
kitchen  chores  when,  at  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  Lt.  Col.  Walter  M.  Harri¬ 
son,  manager  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  in 
civilian  life,  he  began  doing  a 
weekly  cartoon  for  the  45th  Di¬ 
vision  newspaper. 

Soon  his  work  was  being  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Oklahoman,  the 
Army  Times,  Start  and  Stripes, 
and  Yank.  Many  of  his  cartoons 
also  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Life,  Time, 
Quilt  and  other  publications,  and 
he  has  publish^  two  books  of 
drawings.  He  devotes  most  of 
his  time  now  to  writing  and 
drawing. 

In  his  own  very  apt  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “Joe,”  Mauldin  says:  “He 
is  generally  scared  and  he  won’t 
deny  it.  It  is  from  this  constant 
danger  and  misery  that  Joe  has 
developed  a  sense  of  humor  of 
his  own — not  a  slapstick  humor 
but  a  humor  that  is  pretty  grim 
and  bitter  sometimes.” 

Mauldin  doesn’t  spend  all  his 
time  at  the  drawing  board.  He’s 
on  the  fighting  front  regularly 
and  he  knows  what  the  war  is 
about.  He  has  a  Purple  Heart 
to  prove  it. 

■The  sergeant  doesn’t  care  for 


the  war  any  more  than  do  the 
dull-eyed,  dirty  soldiers  in  his 
cartoons.  He’s  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  can  get  back 
to  bis  wife  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  to  the  son  born  last  August 
that  he  hasn’t  seen  yet. 

Anny  Inio — by  Caniil 

WHAT  APPEARED  to  be  a  new 

alphabetical  symbol,  “AAC^,” 
first  noticed  in  the  “Terry”  comic 
strip  of  the  Chicago  Thibune- 
Nbw  York  News  Syndicate, 
proved  to  be  a  development  of 
the  past  five  years  of  the  Army 
Airways  Communication  System, 
a  branch  of  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
our  Chicago  correspondent  re¬ 
ports. 

A  ’Tribune  reporter  uncovered 
the  “new”  Army  air  unit,  which 
maintains  the  largest  network  of 
aerial  highways  in  the  world. 
Inquiries  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  AACS,  prominently  fea¬ 
tured  by  Milton  Caniff,  creator 
of  Terry,  brought  the  informa¬ 
tion,  previously  more  or  less  a 
military  secret,  that  the  AACS 
maintains  a  system  of  600,000 
miles  of  radio  circuits  operated 
from  control  towers  in  48  states 
and  52  foreign  countries. 


Personals  and  Notes 

’THEY  PLAYED  ’THE  GAME,” 
a  series  of  baseball  stories  by 
Harry  Grayson,  written  origi¬ 
nally  for  NBA  Service,  of  which 
he  is  sports  editor,  has  been 
published  in  book  form  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  .  .  .'Waverly  Root. 
Press  Alliance  columnist  is 
planning  to  issue  privately  a 
weekly  news  letter,  which  he 
says  will  present  inside  informa¬ 
tion,  interpret  the  news  of  the 
week  and  analyze  the  writings 
of  correspondents  and  commen¬ 
tators.  .  .  .  Russell  Patterson, 
the  artist  famous  for  his  beau¬ 
teous  females,  is  starting  a  daily 
“Pin-Up  Girls”  panel  for  King 
Features  Syndicate.  .  .  .  Miss 
Marika  Hellsstrom,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  Bell  Syndicate, 
has  joined  Publicity  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York.  .  .  .  Lord  Robert 
Vansittart.  behind  -the-  scenes 
British  political  authority,  has 
written  for  NEA  Service  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  how  to  attain  lasting 
peace.  .  .  .  Bainbridge  Colby, 
Secretary  of  State  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  elder  states¬ 
man,  has  started  a  series  of 
semi-weekly  articles  for  KFS. 

.  .  .  Fred  Neher,  creator  of  Con* 
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solidated  News  Features’  “Uft', 
Like  ’That,”  is  on  his  way  to  tfat 
U.  S.  Merchant  Seamen’s  TiUb- 
ing  School  in  Sheepshead  Bi; 
N.  Y.,  to  entertain  the  seunoi 
with  his  humorous  sketches. . . 
Paul  Hill,  of  the  UFS  sales  dt- 
partment,  has  been  made  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Be 
lations.  Air  Forces  Group,  Wadi- 
ington. 

Major  George  Fielding  EUg, 
the  New  York  Heeaij)  ’Taaini 
Syndicate's  military  analyst,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Town  Meet^  of 
the  Air,  March  30,  in  a  diseae 
Sion  of  “Should  We  ContW 
Mass  Bombing  of  Enemy  Citieir 
.  .  .  William  Donahey  is  the  as- 
thor  of  “Teenie  Weenie  DajT,' 
just  published  by  Whittles^ 
House,  another  book  based  oa 
the  Stmday  comic  strip  he  doe 
for  the  Chicago  TRiauiat-Nit 
York  News  Syndicate.  .  . 
Howell  Dodd,  head  artist  ^  AF 
Features,  will  soon  go  ovnaas 
to  do  on-the-spot  war  sketeha 
for  AP’s  regular  service  to  men- 
ber  papers. 

■ 

“E.  B.  Haines"  Launched 

’The  “Edward  B.  Haines,”  Lib¬ 
erty  ship  named  for  the  latt 
foimder  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  was  laundud 
March  22  at  the  Bethlehem*Fa^ 
field  Shipyards  in  BalthnoR. 
Among  those  present  at  the 
launching  were  Harry  B.  Haloa 
son  of  the  founder  and  present 
publisher  of  the  News,  and  Mn 
Haines,  who  christened  the  ship 
U.  S.  Senator  Albert  W.  Hai^ 
of  New  Jersey,  spoke  at  a  com¬ 
memorative  dinner. 


Editor’*  own  ithort  featWA 
Spo«e-*aver,  pose  pepper-op  new 
ronnlDR  In  several  important 
newspapers. 

Write  for  rates  to  Wilfrid 
Cyr,  217  Elm  St.,  Amesbnir, 
Mass. 
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Jr  or  over  half  a  century  the  history  of 
Canadian  Pacific  has  been  one  of  progress  and 
development.  First  came  the  railway,  spanning 
Canada  .  .  .  and  great  ships  plying  the  broad 
Pacific  ...  to  China  .  .  .  the  Orient  .  .  .  Aus¬ 
tralasia  .  .  .  then  other  ships  on  the  Atlantic 
linking  Europe  and  North  America  by  the 
short  northern  route. 

Now,  this  world-girdling  travel  system  has 
wings!  Dedicated  today  to  speeding  aerial  war 
traffic,  training  air  force  personnel  and  servic¬ 
ing  R.C.A.F.  planes  -  -  Canadian  Pacific  Air 
Lines  will  be  ready  to  serve  peace-time  needs 
when  victory  is  won. 


HEAD  OFFICE  MONTREAL 


Phila.  Daily's  Drive 
Brings  Accident  Cut 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer’s  cnisade  in  be¬ 
half  of  public  safety  in  the 
matter  of  traffic  accidents,  the 
police  of  that  city  have  under¬ 
taken  a  citywide  campaign  to 
educate  against  jaywalking. 

Education  of  the  public  will  be 
attempted  before  institution  of 
any  drastic  legislation  directed 
against  those  who  neglectfully 
ignore  safety  measures. 

The  Philadelphia  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  reveals  that  during  the  first 
20  days  of  March  there  was  a 
50%  reduction  in  pedestrian 
fatalities  in  the  city  compared 
with  last  year’s  for  the  period. 

Acting  with  the  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Inquirer  offered  prizes 
of  $100  War  Bonds  for  the  best 
safety  slogan  and  the  best  brief 
essay  on  how  to  handle  the  pe¬ 
destrian  problem.  The  winning 
slogan:  “Jay- Walking’s  Faster. 
But  Ends  in  Disaster,’’  will  soon 
be  carried  on  2,800  ceiling  cards 
in  trolley  cars  and  buses, 
a 

Pyle's  Extra  Pay  Plan 
Wins  House  Support 

U.  S.  soldiers  with  the  Fifth 
Army  in  Italy  have  cabled  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Rep.  Samuel  A. 
Weiss  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
simnsoring  a  bill  to  give  more 
pay  to  soldiers  in  actual  combat, 
following  Ernie  Pyle’s  proposal. 
Pyle,  Scripps  -  Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  war  correspondent,  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  colunm  of  March  1 
that  combat  troops  be  given  50% 
extra  pay  in  recognition  of  their 
service. 

At  the  present  time,  as  Pyle 
wrote,  enlisted  men  serving  over¬ 
seas  get  a  20%  bonus,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  work  they  are  do¬ 
ing.  According  to  Pyle,  only 
100,000  men  out  of  every  1,- 
000,000  on  overseas  duty  are  in 
actual  combat.  Extra  pay,  he 
said,  would  give  them  the  recog¬ 
nition  given  men  in  the  air  forces. 

Although  no  soldier  would  go 
into  combat  just  to  earn  addi¬ 
tional  pay,  Pyle  wrote,  since  “no 
amount  of  money  in  the  world” 
could  repay  his  efforts,  the  extra 
stipend  “would  put  him  in  a 
proud  category  and  make  him 
feel  that  somebody  appreciates 
what  he  endures.” 

■ 

Guild  Named 

Editorial  department  employes 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  recently  vot^,  18  to  8,  to 
designate  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  (CIO)  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  in  a  national  labor 
relations  board  election.  The 
Press  is  one  of  the  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  a  string  of  eight 
Michif^  dailies.  Grand  Rapids 
Herald  editorial  department 
members  already  have  named 
the  guild  as  bargaining  agent, 
and  its  contract  with  Federated 
Publications,  owner  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  is  now  before  the  War  Labor 
Board  for  approval  of  increases. 
m 

Joint  Pulp  Campaign 

The  Joint  board  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  C^anada  and 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
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Association  has  issued  a  port-  Q^araana  FHitinn 
folio  containing  specimens  of  ad-  JiOlUOn 

vertising  and  publicity  material  The  New  York  Times  Overseas 
used  in  the  1943-44  campaign  to  Weekly,  the  first  American  news- 
get  more  men  to  cut  pulpwood.  paper  printed  in  Australia  for 
A  tabulation  included  in  the  American  troops  in  the  South- 
brochure  shows  that  the  ads  west  Pacific  war  theater,  ap- 
were  used  in  295  English  and  peared  on  newsstands  in  Austra- 
French  newspapers,  15  English  lia  March  22.  Hie  eight-page 
and  French  farm  papers,  and  14  edition  was  printed  by  the  Bris- 
foreign  language  newspapers,  bane  Courier  Mail  from  plates 
with  a  total  circulation  of  2,134,-  flown  from  the  U.  S.  It  con- 
799.  In  most  cases  six  GOO-line  tained  numerous  cartoons  and 
insertions  were  used.  Roughly  maps,  a  review  of  world  events, 

600  individual  news  stories  and  columns  devoted  to  “News  at 
editorials  have  been  printed  Home,”  reviews  of  sports,  radio 
since  October  30,  1943,  it  was  and  movie  news  and  dispatches  been  taken  to  conserve 
stated. _ from  New  York  Times  foreign  print.  64  columns  omitted. 


correspondents.  The  iiewspspir 
will  be  distributed  to  America 
units  throughout  the  coming 


In  Drastic  Ad  Cut 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  ir 


We  Thank  You 

EDITOR  NORTHRIDGE! 


Clipptd  from  the  TIMES. 
C better.  Pa., 

Manh  ITth,  J9ii 


Yes,  as  you  say.  Mr.  Northridde,  our  company  is  now  making  some  of  the  most 
precise  timing  instruments  needed  by  the  armed  forces.  We  are  completely  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  a  variety  of  critical  instruments  never  before  made  in  America- 
such  as  marine  chronometers. 


WE  ARE  surprised  and  gratified  by  satisfied  public  demand  for  its  normal 
your  unsolicited  recognition  of  product  when  reconversion  comes, 
the  unique  post-war  problem  our  So  we  anticipate  that  our  task  of  re¬ 
industry  will  face.  For  while  our  capturing  our  peacetime  business  will 
watches  are  away  at  war,  substitute  be  formidable.  Nevertheless  your 
foreign  watches  completely  occupy  vote  of  confidence  in  our  industry  and 
our  domestic  market.  Unlike  other  your  sympathetic  understanding  of 
American  industries  converted  to  war,  our  problem  as  you  have  presented  it 
ours  will  not  enjoy  the  backlog  of  un-  to  your  readers  are  most  welcome. 


Makers  of  the  watch  of  railroad  accuracy 


Now  making  accurate  war  timepiec**' 


To  a  Manufacturer  of 

ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 


TT ERE  in  New  York  State  is  the  country’s  greatest  market  for  elec- 
trical  household  appliances  which  can  he  purchased  now — or 
after  V-day — 

For  92%  of  the  Empire  State’s  homes  are  wired  for  electricity. 

These  homes  need  new  electrical  equipment — need  it  now. 

And  New  York  State’s  industrial  production — largest  in  the  country 
— means  that  the  money  is  there  to  pay  for  it. 

A  far-seeing  manufacturer  of  electrical  household  equipment  can  se¬ 
cure  a  good  share  of  this  present  and  future  market  hy  advertising  now 
in  the  New  York  State  local  newspapers. 

A  representative  of  any  one  of  the  paper  listed  helow  will  he  glad  to 
call  and  provide  detailed  information  which  will  be  of  great  help  in 
planning  a  campaign. 


New  York  State  raaki  first  in  value  of  its  manufactnres 


VORK 


mnNUFOCTURINn 


FORmiNGJ^IUlVING 


N.  Y.  State  farmers'  income  is  50%  above  U.  S.  averago 


Aubnrn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 
Buffalo  Courier-EIxpress  (M) 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 
Coming  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Geneva  Times  (E) 

Cloversville  &  Johnstovm 
Herald  &  Leader-Repoblkan 
(M&E) 

*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 


LECEltl^^(E)  ErmOmg  nmmtpmpmn. 

(H)  Morning  nototpoport.  (S)  Sunday  nnupmporo. 
*Wm4tchm»tmr  nmnpmpmrt  §old  in  eomhinmtiom. 


92%  of  all  N.  Y.  State  homes  are  wired  for  electricity 


*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
*Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
*Peekskill  Star  (E) 

*Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker  (E&S) 
•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

‘White  Plains  Reporter^ 

Dispatch  (E) 

‘Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


IDITOR  a  PUILISHIR  for  April  1.  1*44 


Ccanpcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


new  full-page,  four-color  insti¬ 
tutional  campaign  with  April  is¬ 
sues  of  leading  magazines  and 
the  metropolitan  group  of  grav¬ 
ure  publications  ( 17  Sunday 
papers)  through  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.  Keynote  of  the  cam¬ 
paign — that  imagination  is  the 
directing  force  which  gives  spe¬ 
cial  character  to  all  Chryder 
Corp.  products — is  emphasized  in 
the  first  advertisement,  which  is 
headlined  “Imagination  in  Manu¬ 
facturing,  how  it  works  for  you 
— in  war — in  peace.”  Subsequent 
ads  will  illustrate  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  industrial  imagination  to 
engineering,  management,  serv¬ 
ice  and  other  departments  of  the 
business. 

S.  A.  SCHONBRUNN  &  CO.,  InC., 
announces  the  appointment  of 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  Savarin 
Coffee  starting  April  1. 

Appointment  of  Irwin  Vladi¬ 
mir  &  Co.,  as  advertising  agency, 
has  been  made  by  Maria  Danica 
Laboratories  Corp.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  beauty  preparations. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
papers  and  direct  mail  will  be 
us^. 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc., 
Stoker  Division,  Cleveland,  O., 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Meermans,  Inc.,  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  Pocahontas 
Stoker  advertising.  National 
magazines,  trade  papers,  news¬ 
papers  and  direct  mail  will  all 
be  used  in  the  campaign.  The 
Alliance  Porcelain  Products 
Co.,  Alliance,  O.,  manufacturer 
of  porcelain  on  steel  sanitary 
ware  has  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Meermans. 

The  Industrial  Tape  Corp.,  a 
division  of  Johnson  and  Johnson, 
inaugurated  a  unique  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  both  trade  and 
consumer  magazines  beginning 
with  April  insertions.  Texcel 
Tape  consumer  ads  are  done  in 
verse  with  four-color  cartoons 
and  Permacal  Industrial  Tape 
ads  stress  the  many  wartime 
uses  of  this  tape  through  an  il¬ 
lustrated  editorial  quiz  directed 
to  the  manufacturer.  Kenyon 
and  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

The  Ruppert  Brewery,  New 
York,  has  announced  that  its 
1944  advertising  budget,  cover¬ 
ing  the  use  of  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  outdoor,  radio,  window 
and  point-of-sale  displays,  has 
been  increased  10%  over  last 
year's.  An  outline  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  program  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  are  contained  in  a 
broadside  sent  to  dealers  in  New 
York  and  along  the  entire  Atlan¬ 
tic  Seaboard.  Copy  theme  is 
built  around  the  slogan,  “Make 
Mine  Ruppert  —  It’s  S-l-o-w 
Aged,”  and  an  innovation  is  the 
introduction  of  comic  strips  in 
the  newspaper  ads  replacing  the 
cartoons  previously  used. 

Advertising  in  behalf  of  Endo- 
creme,  the  scientific  cosmetic 
containing  “Activol”  and  other 
products  of  Hirestra  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  is  now  being  handled 
by  Charles  W.  Hoyt,  Inc.  Endo- 
creme  will  continue  to  be  adver- 
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tised  in  cooperation  with  leading 
department  stores,  but  complete 
plans  for  this  product  for  the 
current  year  are  now  in  process 
of  formation. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


William  D.  Horne,  Jr.,  of  Ful¬ 
ton,  Horne,  Morrissey  Co.,  has 
joined  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  as  a  vice-president.  He 
started  as  a  copywriter  with 
Motor  Age  and  later  joined 
Green.  Fulton  it  Cunningham  and 
served  as  vice-president  when 
this  firm  became  Fulton,  Home, 
Morrissey  Company.  On  leave 
of  absence  for  two  years,  Mr. 
Horne  was  engaged  in  public 
relations  work  for  the  Treasury 
Department  and  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Bureau. 

G.  T.  SwEETSER,  advertising 
executive  of  Esquire  and  Apparel 
Arts  for  the  past  nine  years,  be¬ 
comes  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Abbott  Kimball  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  New  York,  April  1. 

Mary  Furlong  Moore,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  S.  Duane  Lyon, 
Inc.,  announces  the  opening  of 
her  own  public  relations  offices 
at  11  East  48  St.,  New  York,  on 
April  10.  She  will  specialize  in 
fo^  and  industrial  accounts. 

Carl  H.  Henrikson,  until  re¬ 
cently  a  business  consultant  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
the  New  York  area,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
research  for  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Anne  R.  Belman,  previously 
treasurer  of  Menken  Advertising 
Agency,  has  become  an  account 
executive  with  Williams  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 

John  V.  Tarleton,  former 
president  of  J.  Stirling  Getdiell, 
Inc.,  has  become  an  executive 
with  William  Esty  &  Co. 

Arthur  E.  McElfresh,  former¬ 
ly  a  vice-president  of  Pedlar, 
Ryan  &  Lusk,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Rayon  Corp.  and  American 
Bemberg  Corp. 

Franklin  D.  Baker  has  left 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  to  take 
an  overseas  assignment  with  the 
OWI. 

Col.  Charles  M.  Piper,  a  vice- 
president  of  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co., 
Inc.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
agency’s  newly  established  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  601 
13  St.,  N.W.  Col.  Piper  joined 
the  agency  after  two  years  as  a 
member  of  the  OPA  Industry 
Council. 

William  M.  Stedman  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  Hal  W.  Hazelrigc,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
American  Home  Products  Corp. 
Stedman  has  been  a  member  of 
the  company’s  Advertising  Plans 
Board,  and  Hazelrigg,  formerly 
chief.  National  Organization  Sec¬ 
tion,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
was  assistant  Sunday  editor  and 
feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

William  L.  Shinnick,  General 
Foods  account  executive  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has  left 
the  agency  to  join  the  Overseas 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation.  He  will  serve  in  the 
Asiatic  theatre. 


Arthur  D.  Osborne,  formerly 
of  Calkins  and  Holden  and  the 
G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  has  joined  the 
writing  staff  of  McCann-Erick- 
son. 

Thomas  Gregory,  former  oper¬ 
ator  of  his  own  advertising 
agency  in  Akron,  O.,  and  now 
with  Sweeney  and  James,  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  national  Circus  Fans  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

Majorie  Trant,  former  assist¬ 
ant  publicity  director  of  Ted 
Bates,  Inc.,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  Pettingell  & 
Fenton’s  accounts. 

Marvin  G.  Hollenbeck  has 
been  named  advertising  manager 
for  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  in  De¬ 
troit.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  company  since  1934,  in 
advertising  positions  in  Chicago 
and  Grand  Rapids. 

Dr.  Warren  W.  Leigh  has  re¬ 
signed  as  miccial  assistant  to  the 
deputy  rubber  director  of  the 
WPB  to  join  Ralph  C.  Busbey  in 
organizing  the  firm  of  Busbey  & 
Leigh,  management  consultants, 
in  Akron,  O.  Dr.  Leigh  served 
with  the  WPB  for  more  than  a 
year,  previously  serving  as  price 
consultant  and  heed  of  the  Tire 
Price  Section  of  the  OPA.  Be¬ 
fore  serving  the  government,  he 
was  hehd  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  and  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  Akron 
University.  Busbey  is  head  of 
the  Busbey  Advertising  Agency 
of  Akron. 

E.  J.  (Jack)  Reeser  has  been 
named  an  associate  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  Detroit.  He  will  function 
on  the  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co.  ac¬ 
count.  Reeser  has  been  active  in 
the  automobile  industry  for  17 
years,  and  for  the  past  six  years 
has  been  in  merchandising  and 
advertising  activities  as  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Nash. 

George  S.  Diener,  of  Sidener 
and  Van  Riper,  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
advertising  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pierce  Governor  Co.,  Inc., 
Anderson,  Ind.  Mr.  Diener  was 
formerly  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Indiana  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

Richard  Nostrand,  previously 
with  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
has  joined  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  associate  art 
director.  Theodore  W.  Hermann, 
formerly  of  the  same  agency, 
has  entered  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Winthrop  Hoyt,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc., 
now  on  leave  with  the  armed 
forces,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major,  according  to  word 
received  here  by  his  brother, 
Everett  W.  Hoyt,  the  company’s 
present  chief  executive.  Major 
Hoyt  entered  the  Army  in  April, 
1942.  He  is  at  present  Intelli¬ 
gence  Officer  of  a  Heavy  Bom¬ 
bardment  Group  of  the  Army 
Air  Force  and  will  shortly  be 
assigned  to  overseas  duty. 

Robert  Buechner,  formerly  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  stall  of  Barton,  Dur¬ 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  as  assistant 
account  executive,  and  Jeanne 
E.  Avery,  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  WHCU,  Ithaca,  where 
she  announced  and  did  script  and 


copy  writing,  has  become  a  men- 
ber  of  the  radio  commercial 
group. 

Howard  W.  Cheney,  formerly 
advertising  and  sales  promotloa 
manager  of  the  Lockheed  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  and  once  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Lord  &  Thomas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  has  just 
appointed  assistant  to  R.  S.  Mar 
millan,  president  of  the  Mar 
millan  Petroleum  Corp.  Hii 
main  activities  will  be  directed 
toward  the  sale  of  Ring-Free 
Motor  Oil. 

Elmer  W.  Froehlich,  director 
of  media  and  research  for  Mar 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  Dr 
troit  advertising  agency,  has  just 
completed  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
of  service  with  that  organizatioo 
and  its  predecessor  company. 
During  this  25  years  of  service, 
Mr.  Froehlich  has  placed  space 
in  magazines,  newspapers  and 
on  outdoor  boards  for  scores  of 
national  advertising  accounts,  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  a  dozen  auto¬ 
mobile  ci^mpanies.  In  his  prer 
ent  capacity,  he  directs  expen^- 
tures  running  well  into  the 
millions  and  supervises  market 
research  activities  for  such 
clients  as  Cadillac  Motor  Di¬ 
vision,  Champion  Spark  Plu| 
Co.,  and  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Maxwell  J.  Hunter  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vice-president  and  San 
Francisco  manager  of  Simpson- 
Reilly,  Ltd.,  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  join  Duncan  A 
Scott  and  Co.  Mr.  Hunter  will 
be  associated  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  and  will  cover  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Vernon  Bowan  comes  to  the 
copy  department  of  Kenyon  t 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  from  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  where  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  copy  director.  Other  new 
staff  members  are:  Frank  Pal¬ 
mer,  now  a  time-buyer  in  the 
radio  department,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Benton  &  Bowles,  and 
Shirley  Wolfson,  who  joined 
the  publicity  department  after 
working  in  the  regional  radio 
office  of  the  War  Food  Adminu- 
tration. 

Col.  John  G.  Ayling,  former 
executive  of  Geyer,  Cornell  4 
Newell,  Inc.,  who  was  reported 
killed  in  action  September  9, 
1943,  has  been  award^  posthunr 
ously  the  Army  Legion  of  Merit 
for  “exceptionally  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  performance  of 
outstanding  services.” 
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Newsmen  Play  Roles 
In  Ernie  Pyle  Film 

By  S.  h  Monchak 


flVE  top  U.  S.  war  corre¬ 
spondents  will  portray  them¬ 
selves  in  the  forthcoming  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  “G.  I.  Joe,”  based 
on  Ernie  Pyle’s  best-seller, 
“Here  Is  Your  War.” 

The  five  include  Hal  Boyle 
and  Don  Whitehead,  Associated 
Press,  who  have  done  their  bits 
b^re  the  kleigs  in  recent  days, 
and  C.  R-  Cunningham.  United 
Press,  who  is  getting  a  leave-of- 
absence  from  his  assignment  on 
the  Italian  front  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  camera;  Clark  Lee  and 
Rkhard  Tregaskis,  International 
News  Service,  and  John  Thomp¬ 
son.  parachute-jumping  news¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

I^le,  ace  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  war  writer,  will  not 
appear  in  the  film,  however. 
He’s  now  in  Italy  with  his  be¬ 
loved  GI's  and  we  don’t  think 
he'd  take  to  the  kleigs,  anyway. 

Packard  a  Figure 

Lester  Cowan,  independent 
producer  of  the  film,  is  looking 
for  someone  to  plav  Pyle’s  part 
but  as  yet  has  not  been  success¬ 
ful 

Cunningham  is  expected  to  go 
before  the  camera  sometime 
next  month.  Actual  fighting 
scenes  will  be  filmed  on  the 
California  desert. 

Reynolds  Packard,  another 
U.P.  frontline  reporter  promi¬ 
nent  in  Pyle’s  story,  is  remain¬ 
ing  in  Italy.  An  actor,  as  yet 
unchosen,  will  portray  him. 

"I’ve  got  to  have  Packard  in 
the  picture.”  Producer  Cowan 
remarked  the  other  day.  “He’s 
going  to  be  our  energetic  fat 
man  who  goes  through  the 
whole  war  scoring  news  beats 
galore  and  making  newspaper 
history.” 

Blahr  Moody,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Detroit  News, 
is  now  covering  the  war  for  his 
paper  from  the  Italian  front. 
John  Carlisle  has  been  moved 
from  Detroit  to  help  cover  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Jim  Kilgallen,  INS  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Mediterranean 
he^quarters,  recently  initiated 
“The  correspondents  column  of 
the  air,”  a  program  designed  to 
permit  the  correspondents  to  tell 
the  boys  over  there  what  they 
write  folks  back  home. 

The  program  starts  this  way: 
These  correspondents  live  with 
you.  .  .  .  They  write  here  about 
you.  .  ,  .  The  folks  at  home  see 
war  from  their  typewriters.  .  .  . 
You  want  to  know  what  they 
see.  .  .  .  They  want  to  talk  to 
you.  .  .  .  This  is  their  opportuni¬ 
ty.  .  . 

A  profile  of  the  correspondent 
then  follows  and  then  he  is 
turned  loose. 

Raymond  P.  Cronin,  AP’s  chief 
of  bureau  in  Manila  since  1935, 
who  was  a  Jap  prisoner  for  21 
months,  returned  recently  on  the 
Gripsholm,  and  is  now  on  the 
nble  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau. 

Hembert  James,  AP  corre¬ 


spondent,  has  recovered  from 
wounds  received  in  a  bombing 
attack  in  New  Georgia  and  has 
returned  to  his  assignment  in 
the  Pacific  war  theater. 

Tom  Treonor  Home 

Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angelea 
Times  war  correspondent,  re¬ 
turned  to  Southern  California 
March  20  after  an  absence  of  21 
months.  Sometimes  accredited, 
.sometimes  unaccredited  and 
always  hitchhiking,  Treanor 
filled  assignments  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  In¬ 
dia,  Burma,  China,  North  Africa, 
Sicily  and  Italy. 

He  was  the  first  correspondent 
into  the  city  of  Cassino,  one  of 
six  to  accompany  the  flrrt  bomb¬ 
ing  raid  over  Rome,  one  of  fotu: 
to  make  the  “end  run”  landing 
behind  German  lines  in  Sicily 
and  for  two  weeks  was  the  sole 
on-the-spot  correspondent  in 
last  year's  Burma  campaign. 

Treanor,  who  was  taken  ill  in 
Italy,  is  home  for  a  rest.  He 
plans  to  return  to  the  battle- 
fronts. 

Frank  Kelly,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ex¬ 
pects  to  leave  for  Hawaii  in 
about  four  weeks  to  be  attached 
to  the  Navy  as  correspondent. 
He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  Paris  Her¬ 
ald  in  France  and  later  as  a 
staff  correspondent  covered  the 
blitz  in  London,  returned  to  the 
New  York  staff,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Washington  bureau. 

Louis  Hunter  of  the  Canadian 
Press  has  become  the  first  Cana¬ 
dian  war  correspondent  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  the  1939-1943 
Star,  the  British  campaign 
medal  of  the  Second  Great  War. 

Hunter,  whose  home  is  in 
Quebec  City,  spent  six  months 
in  the  Mediterranean  theater, 
Sicily  and  Italy,  covering  activi¬ 
ties  of  Canadian  troops  and  air¬ 
men.  He  also  went  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  on  a  bomber  flight 
over  enemy  territory  and  has 
been  at  seas  with  ships  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy. 
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Revise  your  estimates  of  the  sales  potential 
in  Columbus,  Ohio  —  upward ! 


Figures  just  released  show  a  50%  increase 
since  the  war  started  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  gainfully  employed  in  521  Columbus 
firms  and  39  Government  projects. 

A  glance  at  the  record  in  adjacent  counties 
indicates  clearly  that  this  city’s  economic 
advances  were  not  made  at  the  expense  of 
her  heart  of  Ohio  neighbors,  but  rather  is 
shared  with  them. 

In  the  32  Central  Ohio  Counties,  where 
Columbus  is  their  commercial  headquarters, 
retail  sales  have  mounted  during  this  same 
period  of  time  from  $450,000,000  to  $750,- 
000,000  annually. 

Advertisers  who  seek  trade  in  this  important 
market  use  the  Columbus  Dispatch  because 
this  newspaper  regularly  reaches  more  homes 
in  the  area  than  any  other  one  medium. 


97%  coverage  in  metro¬ 

181%  more  classified 

politan  area  —  88% 

advertising  than  2nd 

home  delivered  .  .  . 

paper  .  .  .  48%  more 

141,396  daily  circulation 

total  advertising  than 

—  104%  more  than  2nd 

both  other  Columbus 

paper  .  .  .  151%  more 

papers  combined. 

national  advertising  and 

770  exclusive  accounts. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Reporters 
Train  to 
Be  Photogs 

At  Their  Request, 
Columbus  Dispatch 

Inougiuotes  Plan 

By  Jack  Price 

In  order  to  meet  the  acute 
shortage  in  photographic  man¬ 
power,  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
has  inaugurated  a  project  for 
training  reporters  in  news  pho¬ 
tography.  This  program  was 
starts  at  the  request  of  some  of 
the  reporters  who  desired  to 
learn  about  photography,  which 
may  be  useful  to  them  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons. 

The  course,  in  progress  since 
March  7,  is  direct^  by  Gordon 
Kuster,  city  editor,  who  also  con¬ 
ducts  a  column  In  his  paper  on 
photography.  His  knowledge  of 
photography  gained  from  actual 
experience  has  won  him  national 
recognition. 

When  the  regular  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  was  reduced  from 
eight  to  three  men  through  mili¬ 
tary  inductions  and  qualified  re¬ 
placements  proved  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain,  the  management  agreed  to 
permit  the  schooling  in  photog¬ 
raphy  to  volunteer  reporters. 
The  immediate  purpose  of  the 
training  is  to  qualify  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  any  type  of  pictorial 
assignment. 

The  course  is  mapped  to  give 
a  thorough  understanding  of 
camera  operation  but  does  not 
include  processing  of  films  or 
darkroom  work.  The  class  meets 
after  working  hours  twice  a 
week  for  an  hour’s  instruction. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  the  explanation  of 
basic  principles  of  camera  opera¬ 
tion.  This  period  also  includes 
the  study  of  camera  parts  and 
their  functions. 

The  second  stage  covers  the 
handling  of  the  camera  and  its 
limitations.  The  third  and  last 
part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
the  coverage  of  staged  assign¬ 
ments.  When  the  students  have 
shown  sufficient  progress  in  their 
studies  they  are  allowed  to  put 
their  schooling  into  actual  prac¬ 
tice. 

Prexy  Kuster  reports  that  his 
students  have  shown  an  imusual 
talent  for  photography.  He 
claims  that  they  have  excelled 
in  focusing,  guessing  distances 
and  timing,  but  a  little  more 
practice  is  needed  in  proper 
placement  of  subjects.  The  ex¬ 
posures  made  by  the  students 
have  shown  promise  and  many 
have  been  published. 

The  reporter  students  of  the 
first  class  consisted  of:  Mary 
McGarey,  Elouise  Curtis,  Lillian 
Taylor,  ^b  Kanode,  James  V. 
Stone  and  Lester  Ealy. 

The  project  is  a  wartime  meas¬ 
ure  and  must  not  be  considered 
as  permanent. 

Doily  Protests  Attack 
AN  ATTACK  on  their  photog¬ 
rapher  and  two  reporters  by 
two  sailors  and  the  relative  and 


friend  of  a  former  bank  cashier, 
accused  in  a  gasoline  black 
market,  brought  a  strong  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal. 

The  editorial  was  aimed  at  a 
U.  S.  deputy  marshal  who,  the 
newspaper  charged,  stood  idly  by 
after  a  U.  S.  hearing  while  an 
attempt  was  made  to  smash  the 
camera  of  C.  A.  photographer 
Casey  Elliott  and  manhandle  two 
reporters,  Arthur  Grehan,  Jr. 
and  Albert  Cason.  The  camera 
was  damaged. 

The  editorial,  headed  “A  Dep¬ 
uty  For  Whom,”  read  in  part: 

“Any  agency  engaged  in 
stamping  out  racketeering 
should  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  people,  and  especially  officers 
of  the  Government.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  contemptible,  then, 
when  a  U.  S.  deputy  marshal 
stands  idly  by,  lending  passive 
encouragement  to  three  self- 
admitted  black  marketeers,  as¬ 
saulting  a  photographer  and  re¬ 
porters  of  this  newspaper  in  the 
offices  of  the  U.  S.  Government.” 

Guilty  pleas  had  just  been  en¬ 
tered  by  the  three  men  when 
Elliott  attempted  to  snap  their 
pictures.  The  father  and  friend 
of  the  bank  cashier  rushed  Elliott 
and  the  reporters  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  the  two  sailor  de¬ 
fendants  also  scuffled  with  them. 
A  fourth  defendant  didn’t  resist 
when  his  photo  was  taken. 

Pittsburgh  Photogs  Elect 

IN  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Press 

Photographers  Association  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  following  earner- 
men  were  elected  to  office:  Larry 
Gahn,  Press,  was  made  presi¬ 
dent;  James  Klingensmith,  Post- 
Gazette,  vice  -  president;  Burt 
Williams,  Sun-Telegraph,  secre¬ 
tary;  Edward  Salomony,  Sim- 
Telegraph,  treasurer. 

Ray  Gallivan,  Press;  James  W. 
Ross,  Post-Gazette;  Duke  Dow¬ 
ney,  McKeesport  Daily  News, 
were  elected  to  the  executive 
board.  The  guest  of  honor  at  the 
meeting  was  Walter  Stein,  of 
the  AP,  who  was  just  inducted 
into  the  Marine  Corps. 

WPB  Eases  Controls 

A  RELEASE  from  the  WPB. 

dated  March  17,  annoimces 
that  controls  over  production 
and  distribution  of  restricted 
photographic  equipment,  and 
parts  for  non-military  orders 
have  been  relaxed. 

Not  being  a  legal  expert  we  in¬ 
terpret  the  order  as  meaning  that 
manufactiu*ers  may  increase 
slightly  the  production  of  some 
photographic  supplies  which  do 
not  require  vital  metals  and 
other  war  needed  materials. 

A  few  more  lenses  in  moimts 
but  not  between-lens  shutters 
may  be  made  available  and  some 
film  reels  and  film  cans  may  also 
be  produced,  but  in  reality  the 
whole  picture  has  not  changed. 
No  increase  in  needed  cameras 
and  other  necessities  by  news¬ 
paper  photographers  is  sched¬ 
ule. 

It’s  getting  so  that  photograph¬ 
ers  should  study  law  in  order  to 
understand  the  whereas  and 
wherefores  if  they  expect  to 
make  head  or  tail  of  the  various 
WPB  regulations  and  orders. 


Donates  $L000 
Prize  Money  to 
Clapper  Fund 

Raymond  Grom  Swing 
Won  Dupont 
Radio  Award 

Raymond  Gram  Swing,  radio 
commentator  who  recently  won 
the  $1,000  Dupont  Radio  Award 
for  exceptional  service,  has 
turned  over  the  check  he  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  Raymond  Clapper 
Memorial  Award. 

The  Raymond  Clapper  Mem¬ 
orial  Award  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  group  of  the 
friends  and  colleagues  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper,  who  died  in  a 
dive-bomber  crash  during  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 

The  award  will  take  the  form 
of  a  gold  medal  given  annually 
to  the  Washington  newspaper 
writer  whose  journalistic  contri¬ 
butions  most  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  the  outstanding  reporting 
of  Mr.  Clapper. 

A  plaque  by  a  famous  artist 
will  hang  in  the  National  Press 
Club  and  the  name  of  the  winner 
will  be  added  each  year.  As  the 
fund  grows,  a  cash  award  will  be 
added. 

Swing  Comments 

In  accepting  the  Dupont  Radio 
Award  Mr.  Swing  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  penetrating  observation 
on  the  standards  of  American 
journalists: 

”To  some  extent,  all  profes¬ 
sions  are  both  highly  individual 
and  highly  interdependent.  Law 
and  medicine,  for  example,  are 
a  composite  contribution  of  in¬ 
numerable  individuals.  This  is 
still  more  true  of  journalism. 
The  gathering  and  distribution 
of  news  is  the  work  of  many 
myriads  of  persons,  each  one  of 
whom  must  adhere  to  right 
standards  if  the  truth  of  the 
whole  is  not  to  be  impaired. 
Even  what  may  appear  as  the 
most  individual  of  all  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  fimctions,  the  analysis 
of  news,  is  utterly  dependent  on 
professional  cooperation.  No 
man’s  judgment  is  his  own,  in 
a  creative  sense. 

“It  is  a  compilation  of  the 
judgments  of  many  other  indi¬ 
viduals  who  in  turn  have  com¬ 
piled  and  adopted  and  modified 
the  judgments  of  still  more  in¬ 
dividuals.  And  what  a  man 
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will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 
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thinks  becomes  his  own  only  in 
the  sense  that  he  accepts  respon¬ 
sibility  for  it.  ’That  being  so, 
an  occasion  like  this  one,  is  a 
recognition  of  the  work  of  a 
great  army  of  public  servants. 

“This  army,  being  unofficial, 
does  not  come  before  the  nation 
at  stated  times  for  approval  or 
disapproval.  And  it  does  its 
work,  in  the  main,  not  for  honor 
or  thanks,  but  for  the  happiness 
of  self-expression.  If  we  can 
look  out  tonight  upon  America, 
troubled  though  it  is,  and  find  it 
exercising  its  liberties,  a  part 
of  its  safety  must  be  attributed, 
not  to  its  constitution,  its  laws 
and  its  government  personnel 
but  to  the  individual  standards 
of  its  journalists. 

“In  the  war  in  which  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  our  free  life  is  at 
stake,  the  journalists  of  this 
country  have  gone  about  their 
work  with  the  enlarged  effort 
and  the  increased  willingness  to 
sacrifice  which  the  crisis  has 
called  for.  American  corre¬ 
spondents  have  died  at  the  front 
many  have  accepted  unspeak¬ 
able  hardships  in  the  line  of 
duty,  not  suffering  for  their 
newspapers  or  press  associations 
or  networks,  but  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  work  as  free  men, 
finding  the  service  of  this  free¬ 
dom  being  worth  any  cost 

“To  them,  then,  is  honor  to  be 
paid,  as  the  bright  heroes  of 
their  profession  and  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  responsibility.  They  have 
cared  about  individualism,  per 
sonal  initiative,  and  the  service 
of  Americanism." 
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Photographer  I 
Assaulted  in  | 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  March  29 — Try¬ 
ing  to  “snap”  the  picture  of 
Nathan  ( Nate )  Schaeffer,  alleged 
leader  of  a  gang  of  notorious 
racetrack  gamblers,  just  after 
the  accused  had  been  held  in 
bail  for  the  Grand  Jury  follow¬ 
ing  a  hearing  in  Quarter  Sessions 
Cmirt,  Joseph  McGuinn,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Daily  News, 
was  set  upon  by  one  of 
^aeffer's  alleged  henchmen 
and  severely  beaten  up. 

Nursing  a  badly  bruised  jaw 
and  a  sick  stomach  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  being  kicked  in  the 
abdominal  region,  young  Mc- 
Ouinn  is  enjoying  a  few  days 
enforced  vacation  while  police 
are  scouring  the  city  with  a 
“descriptive  warrant”  in  search 
of  the  John  Doe  assailant,  known 
to  be  in  the  gambler’s  bodyguard. 

Bob  Vale,  city  editor  of  the 
News,  vows  the  search  will  be 
continued  until  the  attacker  is 
found  and  prosecuted  for  aggra¬ 
vated  assault  and  battery. 

Kicked  and  Punched 
The  encoimter  took  place  in 
City  Hall  just  after  Schaeffer 
a^  an  alleged  accomplice, 
George  Green,  had  been  ar¬ 
raigned  following  a  raid  on  an 
apartment  in  Master  street 
where  all  the  fixings  of  a  horse¬ 
race  bookmaking  setup  had  been 
found. 

Lensmen  from  all  the  local 
papers  were  on  hand  to  take 
shots  at  the  alleged  ringleaders. 
Mayor  Samuel  having  announced 
a  (hive  to  clean  up  the  gambling 
rackets  in  Philadelphia. 

McGuinn  ran  ahead  of  the 
Schaeffer  party  as  they  emerged 
from  the  bail  clerk’s  office  and 
wheeled  into  action. 

Crouched  over  his  camera  in 
the  act  of  focusing  the  lens,  he 
was  caught  imawares  when  a 
huge  six'f(x>t,  red-haired  body¬ 
guard  first  threw  his  overcoat 
over  Schaeffer’s  face  and  then 
wheeled  into  action  against  Mc¬ 
Guinn. 

The  assailant  first  planted  one 
loot  squarely  in  the  pit  of  the 
photographer’s  stomach  just 
under  the  camera.  As  McGuinn 
bent  over  with  pain  the  attacker 
swung  a  hefty  right  squarely  to 
ihe  jaw  and  McGuinn  collapsed. 

Others  in  the  party  quickly 
Mrrounded  the  photographer’s 
lanilant  and  hustled  him  down 
the  winding  stairs  to  the  fifth 
toor  where  they  formed  a  hu¬ 
man  barrier  inside  the  d<x>r  long 
Mugh  to  permit  Schaeffer  and 
his  fighting  confederate  to  es- 
«pe. 

Publisher  Lee  Ellmaker,  of  the 
News,  at  once  had  a  warrant 
issued  out  of  the  offiice  of  Magis¬ 
trate  Thomas  Connor. 

McGuinn's  camera  had  clicked  ' 
Just  at  the  moment  of  impact, 
but  unfortunately  moved  enough 
to  distort  the  picture  of  the  at¬ 
tacker  as  he  moved  into  range. 

Enough  of  the  general  outline 
rumained,  however,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  general  description  j 
^  other  news  cameramen  is 
“kely  to  result  in  an  early  arrest. 
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Hutchins  Selects 
His  Crew 

continued  from  page  16 


College  in  August,  1939,  how¬ 
ever,  he  warned  that  some  press 
proprietors  have  “failed  to  evi¬ 
dence  a  correct  awareness  of 
these  principles,  and  in  such 
cases  self-r^ulation  must  be 
strengthened  by  legislation.” 

In  1942,  addressing  a  July  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
he  again  insisted  that  free  public 
discussion,  inquiry,  and  freedom 
to  criticize  must  be  safeguarded. 

“The  tendency  of  censorship  to 
hang  a  black  curtain  over  more 
and  more  of  the  public  stage 
already  is  manifesting  itself,” 
he  warned. 

Less  friendly  toward  propa¬ 
ganda  than  Lasswell,  but  just  as 
firm  against  censor^ip,  is  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Leigh,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bennington  Coilege,  now 
director  of  the  Foreign  Broad¬ 
cast  Intelligence  Service  of  the 
FCC.  Arguing  on  behalf  of  ‘the 
wisdom  of  free  student  speech, 
publication  and  assembly  as  an 
agency  for  sound  education  and 
as  a  policy  of  administrative 
prudence,"  Leigh,  while  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bennington,  wrote  for 
the  New  York  Times  (1932), this 
pungent  comment  on  the  press: 

Rasponsibla  Journalism 

“Responsible  Journalism,  with 
careful  regard  for  facts  and  com¬ 
parative  values,  we  do  not  often 
have  inside  or  outside  college 
walls.  But  we  do  not  promote 
responsibility  by  censor^ip;  we 
probably  do  not  promote  it  by 
neglect.  We  do  promote  it 
through  holding  student  editors 
and  outside  speakers  responsible 
for  their  errors  by  fair,  open  and 
competent  criticism  and  dis¬ 
agreements.” 

During  World  War  I,  Leigh 
was  attached  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  He  later  became 
its  propagandist  by  writing  a 
book  entitled  “Federal  Health 
Administration  in  the  United 
States.”  Evidently  counter¬ 
propagandists  got  into  his  hair. 
Some  years  later,  in  1935,  when 
he  was  a  professor  at  Williams 
College,  he  made  New  York 
newspaper  headlines  by  propos¬ 
ing  at  the  21st  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  that  Congressional 
legislation  should  be  sought  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  closest  scrutiny  of 
organizations  formed  for  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes. 

“In  a  study  of  health  legisla¬ 
tion,”  he  said  then,  “I  have  found 
that  lobbyists  representing  asso¬ 
ciations  in  Washington  have  been 
able  to  make  themselves  felt. 
Indeed,  to  their  activities  I  at¬ 
tribute  the  blocking  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  have  been  con¬ 
structive  and  worth  while.” 

Dr.  Leigh  became  president  of 
Bennington  in  1928  when  he  was 
37.  Born  in  Nelson,  Neb.,  Sept. 
13,  1890,  he  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  Maine  first 
in  his  class.  He  studied  educa¬ 
tion  and  political  science  at 
Columbia,  receiving  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Before 
becoming  a  Williams  professor. 


he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Reed  College  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  a  lecturer  at  Columbia 
and  Barnard. 

Leigh  likes  and  believes  in  the 
effectiveness  of  small  groups  for 
getting  things  done.  He  has  a 
horror  of  mass  emotionalism  as 
displayed  by  Madison  Square 
Garden  meetings.  In  1936  he  set 
forth  his  ideas  on  the  subject  in 
a  “how-to-do-it”  book  called 
“Group  Leadership.” 


FBIS  Not  Publicised 


In  his  present  position.  Dr. 
Leigh’s  work  might  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  press  association 
executive.  The  FBIS,  a  dis¬ 
creetly  unpublicized  but  vital 
service,  was  set  up  by  the  FCC 
in  April,  1941,  under  a  State 
Department  inspired  directive.  It 
listens  in  on  digests  and  reports 
all  foreign  short-wave  broad¬ 
casts  and  is  the  only  official 
means  in  this  country  for  get¬ 
ting  communiques  and  broadcast 
news  not  only  from  our  enemies, 
but  from  most  of  the  Allies  and 
neutral  nations.  Leigh  directs 
400  technicians,  monitors,  trans¬ 
lators,  editors  and  reporters  who 
receive,  compile  and  analyze  a 
daily  flood  of  1,650,000  words  of 
air-borne  information  and  propa¬ 
ganda  picked  up  by  FCC  listen¬ 
ing  posts.  Dr.  Leigh’s  name  has 
figured  in  a  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  bureau. 

While  not  now  so  closely 
identified  with  news,  a  number 
of  other  commission  members 
could,  if  they  desired,  comment: 
“I  usi^  to  a  newspaper  man 
myself.” 

Dr.  George  Shuster,  president 
of  Hunter  College,  New  York 
City,  as  is  well  known,  served 
for  12  years  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Commonweal.  Less  well 
known  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
once  a  reporter  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  and  also  the  old 
Chicago  Herald. 


Newspaper  Backqrotmd 

While  attending  Ohio  State 
University,  Professor  Arthiu"  M. 
Schlesinger,  professor  of  history 
at  Harvard,  acted  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  several  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  and  Columbus  Dispatch.  He 
earned  enough  money  as  editor 
of  his  college  publication.  The 
Lantern,  to  help  finance  one  of 
two  years  of  post-graduate  work 
at  Columbia  to  which  he  won  a 
scholarship  following  graduation 
from  Ohio  State  in  1910.  Prof. 
Schlesinger  now  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Nieman  Commit¬ 
tee,  that  selects  and  supervises 
the  working  newspaper  men  who 
are  granted  a  year  of  study  at 
Harvard.  The  sixth  group  of 
newspaper  men  beneiitting  from 
this  foundation  are  now  at 
Harvard  and  are  described  by 
the  history  professor  as  “a  fresh 
breeze  blowing  through  the 
Yard.” 

Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  economics 
professor  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  confesses  to  being  at  one 
time  the  “very  poor”  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  now  52 
years  old,  after  his  graduation 
from  Yale,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Literary  Magazine,  and 


Harvard  Law  School,  practiced 
law  for  three  years,  and  then 
decided  in  1923  he  never  wanted 
to  be  a  lawyer,  preferring  to 
write  poetry.  In  order  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  and  his  family,  he 
variously  taught,  lectured  and 
took  on  odd  jobs  in  journalism. 
In  1930  he  began  writing  for 
Fortune  magazine.  His  articles 
on  Japan  in  this  magazine  were 
later  collected  in  the  book 
“Background  of  War.”  From 
1938  to  1939,  prior  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress.  MacLeish  was  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Collection  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Journalism  at  Harv¬ 
ard. 

In  naming  him  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  post.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  termed  him  a  “gentle¬ 
man  and  a  scholar.”  Pacifists  in 
these  days  weren’t  so  sure  of 
this  description  when,  in  1940, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Adult 
Education  Association,  MacLeish 
scored  the  attitude  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Americans 
for  its  apparent  lack  of  convic¬ 
tion  that  “Fascism  is  an  evil  and 
that  a  free  society  of  men  is 
good  and  worth  fighting  for.” 
In  addition  to  books  of  poetry, 
MacLeish  became  known  as  a 
writer  for  the  radio.  His  “The 
Fall  of  the  City”  was  first  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Columbia  Work¬ 
shop  in  1937.  Many  critics  con¬ 
sider  him  the  most  significant 
poet  of  our  time. 

Teacher  -  Preacher  Rheinhold 
Niebuhr  is  a  contributing  editor 
of  The  Nation  and  also  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  propoimding  ethics  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  edits  a  publication 
called  Christianity  in  Crisis. 
Born  in  Wright  City,  Mo.,  he 
grew  up  in  Lincoln,  Ill.,  where 
his  brother  owned  the  Lincoln 
Courier.  Yoimg  Niebuhr  helped 
out  his  brother  and  boasts  he 
has  “done  almost  everything  one 
can  do  on  a  country  newspai^r.” 
To  work  his  way  through  little 
Elmhurst  College  in  Illinois, 
young  Niebuhr  sold  shoes  on 
Saturday  afternoons  at  a  local 
retail  store  and  also  made  money 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
’The  first  story  he  ever  sold 
netted  him  about  $20  from  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune. 


Dr.  Rheinhold  Niebuhr 
Better  known  as  a  speaker 
than  a  writer.  Pastor  Niebuhr 
attracted  considerable  public  at¬ 
tention  with  his  sermons  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  Bethel  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church,  Detroit,  to  which 
he  was  called  immediately  after 
his  graduation  from  Yale  Divin¬ 
ity  School  in  1914.  and  where 
he  served  until  1928.  The  Mayor 
of  Detroit  appointed  him  chair¬ 
man  of  a  race  commission,  which 
functioned  when  that  city  first 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a 
large  increase  in  Negro  popula¬ 
tion.  This  commission  conducted 
a  general  fact-finding  investiga¬ 
tion,  obtained  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Negroes  on  the  De¬ 
troit  police  force,  and  proposed 
a  housing  project  to  relieve 
crowded  conditions  in  the  “black 
belt.”  Pastor  Niebuhr  left  De¬ 
troit  with  his  work  on  the  com¬ 
mission  unfinished.  Most  recent 
of  his  published  works  is  titled 
“’The  Nature  and  Destiny  of 
Man”  and  consists  of  his  Gifford 


Lectures  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Even  Banker  Beardsley  RuiqI 
(chairman.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank;  treasurer,  R.  H.  Ma^, 
Inc.)  has  had  a  slight  contact 
with  the  college  press.  He  wit 
managing  editor  of  Bema,  the 
literary  magazine  at  Dartmouth, 
from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1915.  But  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  from  a  newspaper  viewpoint 
is  the  fact  that  Ruml  advanced 
his  famous  “pay-as-you-go”  tax 
plan  without  any  benefit  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel. 

“I  called  in  one  or  two,”  he 
confessed,  “but  finally  I  consid¬ 
ered  their  ideas  were  too  ag¬ 
gressive.  I  handled  it  all  myself 
and  learned  to  like  newspape 
men  very  much.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  can  do  amazini 
things  even  to  a  hand-out,  unlea 
you  sit  down  with  them  and  go 
over  with  them  what  you  want 
to  say  paragraph  by  paragraph.* 

Experience  serving  on  com¬ 
missions  and  conducting  rr 
searches  is  conunon  to  most  of 
those  about  to  inquire  into  f^ 
dom  of  the  press.  Chairman 
Hutchins  is  a  veteran  at  the 
business.  He  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  of  the 
American  Council  of  Educatka 
and  was  chairman  in  1934  tte 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  in  Internaticoil 
Economic  Relations,  and  also,  ai 
chairman  of  the  National 
visory  Coimcil  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  Dr. 
Ruml,  who  earned  his  Ph.D.  at 
the  U.  of  C.,  served  under  Ik. 
Hutchins  on  the  commission  oa 
international  economic  relationt 
Now  he  is  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Stale 
Department,  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations,  and  advisor  to  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  At 
fairs. 

Professor  Schlesinger  hai 
served  on  the  Social  Science  Rr 
search  Coimcil  for  20  yean 
Prof.  Clarke  only  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  report  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Economic  Development 
of  which  Paul  Hoffman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Studebaker  Corpoir 
tion,  is  chairman.  This  report 
may  be  published  this  year.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Industrial  Analysis  appointed  bjr 
President  Roosevelt,  Clarke  also 
wrote  the  official  post  mortem 
on  NRA. 

That  former  Alderman  and 
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servative  Dickinson’s  book  “Hold 
Fast  to  the  Middle  Way,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1935. 


candidate  for  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Merriam  (profes¬ 
sor  of  political  science.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago)  conducted  in¬ 
quiries  as  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Commission  on  City 
Expenditures,  and  was  president 
of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Ciouncil  from  1924  to  1927.  After 
serving  as  a  member  of  Hoover’s 
Commission  on  Recent  Social 
Trends,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1933  to 
the  National  Resources  Board. 

Reaeorch  Asaocicrte 

Anthropologist  Dr.  Robert 
Redfield  ( Dean  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ences.  U.  of  C. )  has  been  a 
research  associate  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Washington 
since  1930  in  charge  of  ethno¬ 
logical  and  sociological  fieldwork 
and  from  1930  to  1937  conducted 
research  in  Yucatan  and  Guate¬ 
mala.  Lawyer  Zecharia  Chafee, 

Jr.,  who  practices  his  profession 
in  Providence  as  well  as  teach¬ 
ing  law  at  Harvard,  was  one  of 
12  reporting  on  illegal  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
1920;  chairman,  in  1923,  of  the 
Committee  on  Coal  and  Civil 
Liberties,  reporting  to  the  U.S. 

Ck>al  Commission;  and  consultant 
to  the  National  Commission  on 
Law  Observance  and  Enforce¬ 
ment.  being  part  author  of  the 
subsequent  report  made  on  law¬ 
lessness. 

From  1937  to  1939,  Educator 
Shuster  studied  the  Weimar  Re¬ 
public  in  Germany  imder  a  so¬ 
cial  science  research  fellowship. 

In  1934  he  wrote  one  of  the  first 
books  to  be  published  in  this 
country  attacking  Hitler,  en¬ 
titled  “Strong  Man  Rules.”  He 
also  authored  notes  for  Hitler’s 
‘Mein  Kampf.” 

John  Dickinson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  who  practiced  law  with 

William  Gibbs  McAdoo  in  Los  _  ,  »  i  w  j 

Angeles.  Cal.,  from  1922  to  1925,  Salvage  Ad  Award 
is  another  member  of  the  Social  The  1943  Jury  of  Awards  has 
Science  Research  Council.  He’s  included  among  the  100  out- 
no  stranger  to  commissions  standing  Wartime  Advertise- 
either,  having  served  on  the  ments  of  1943  some  of  the  copy 
(^vemor's  Advisory  Commis-  issued  by  the  Newspaper  Conr.- 
sion  on  the  cloak  and  suit  indus-  mittee  of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
try  of  New  York  City  in  1925.  Paper  Campaign,  and  the  Certi- 
A  Democrat,  he  was  Assistant  ficate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
1933  to  1935  and  Assistant  U.S.  lishers  Association  and  McCann- 
Attorney  General  from  1935  Erickson,  Inc.,  the  agency  pre- 
to  1937.  paring  the  salvage  ads,  for  “a 

This  paper  could  be  filled  with  campaign  contributing  to  the 
li^  of  books  written  by  com-  welfare,  security,  and  activity 
mission  members.  Pertinent  to  of  the  nation  at  war.” 
the  inquiry  on  press  freedom  is 
Chafee's  work  on  “Freedom  of 
Speech”  and  his  book  entitled 
“The  Inquiring  Mind.”  Likewise 
germane  should  be  Dr.  William 
E.  Hockings  (professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  Harvard)  “The  Self,  Its 
Body  and  Freedom,”  as  well  as 
some  of  Schlesinger’s  historical 
^ks,  including  “The  Rise  of  the 
City,”  publish^  in  1933,  with 
part  of  one  chapter  devoted  to 
the  press;  the  widely  used  text- 
^k,  “Political  and  Social 
Growth  of  the  American  People,” 
and  the  12-volume  “History  of 
American  Life”  of  which  he  was 
00-editor  with  Dixon  Fox,  and 
which,  through  its  voluminous 
pages,  traces  the  history  of  the 
^erican  press  from  its  very 
beginning. 

Possibly  a  leveling  element  for 
the  commission^ will  be  the  con- 
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WPB  Action 
Averts  Phoenix 
Suspension 

After  notifying  their  readers 
that  they  would  have  to  suspend 
publication  March  30  and  31  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  newsprint,  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  and 
Gazette  went  to  press  as  usual 
when  they  got  last-minute  per¬ 
mission  from  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  to  borrow  35  tons  of 
paper  from  their  second  quarter 
allotment. 

The  morning  Republic  ap¬ 
peared  in  four-page  tabloid  form 
on  March  29  minus  advertising, 
with  the  announcement  of  sus¬ 
pension  and  the  explanation  that 
first  quarter  paper  supplies  had 
been  exhausted.  The  afternoon 
Gazette,  however,  went  to  press 
as  usual  on  that  day,  shortly  af¬ 
ter  notification  came  from  WPB. 

In  making  newsprint  allot¬ 
ments,  it  was  stated,  the  WPB 
had  failed  to  consider  the  great 
population  growth  in  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  area,  and  proportionate  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation. 

The  newspapers  have  been  ra¬ 
tioning  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  since  Feb.  8,  it  was 
stated  by  C.  V.  Lehmann,  of 
Williams,  Lawrence,  and  Crea¬ 
mer  Co.,  their  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
by  the  Republic  and  Gazette  that 
they  were  preparing  an  appeal 
to  WPB  to  make  up  the  35-ton 
loss  and  for  additional  paper  to 
bring  the  second  quarter  supply 
more  closely  in  line  with  ne^s. 


HER  BIGGEST  JOB 
IS  WAR 


Ihere  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  work  of  the  telephone  operator  has 
been  so  important  as  right  now. 

For  there  are  more  Long  Distance  calls 
than  ever  before.  More  are  in  a  hurry, 
particularly  the  urgent  calls  of  war. 

Calm  in  emergencies,  capable  and  cour¬ 
teous,  the  telephone  operators  are  earn¬ 
ing  a  nation’s  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 


Scott 

Hi-Speed  Pasters 


Simpleat  full  automatic 
web  splicer  with 


Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


Beat  combination  in  the 
World 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


When  yom*re  celling  oyer  wer-husy  tinea,  the 
Long  Disience  operator  may  aak  you  to  **piease 
limit  your  call  to  §  minutes.**  Thai*s  to  help 
more  cells  get  through  during  rush  periods. 
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Conn.  Industries 
Use  Ads  to 
Recruit  Labor 

Faced  with  a  manpower  short¬ 
age  so  critical  that  it  might 
eventually  necessitate  the  com¬ 
plete  closing  of  numerous  Con¬ 
necticut  industries,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  state  are  now 
sponsoring  their  first  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  campaign  and 
using  every  daily  paper  in  the 
state. 

The  large-space  campaign,  in¬ 
cluding  numerous  full-page  ads, 
is  the  result  of  suggestions  and 
ideas  presented  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  group  meetings  at 
various  times  by  Francis  S. 
Murphy,  general  manager  of  the 
Hartford  Times. 

Mr.  Murphy  also  directed  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
the  booket,  “Industry  Needs  It,” 
which  the  Times  distributed  and 
which,  according  to  Joseph  F. 
Weyland,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times,  “was  instru¬ 
mental  also  in  convincing  in¬ 
dustrialists  of  the  need  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  their  public 
relations.” 

Times  Prepares  Ads 

Working  with  Alfred  C.  FuU- 
er,  president,  C.  L.  Eyanson, 
executive  director,  and  L.  M. 
Bingham,  director  of  develop¬ 
ment,  of  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Connecticut,  ttie 
copy  department  of  the  Times 
produced  both  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs  for  the  campaign. 

Already  some  government 
contracts  have  been  cancelled 
because  of  the  labor  lack,  and 
each  ad  forcefully  stresses  that 
such  cancellations  will  continue 
and  increase  imless  those 
already  working  put  forth  addi¬ 
tional  effort  and  ttiose  not  work¬ 
ing  seek  employment  in  Con¬ 
necticut  industry. 

In  addition  to  pointing  out 
that  this  concert^  effort  is 
essential  to  winning  the  produc¬ 
tion  war,  the  ads  develop  tl\e 
post-war  angle  that  unless  a 
high  level  of  production  is 
maintained  now  there  will  not 
be  enough  money  to  provide 
sufiScient  peacetime  Jobs  later. 

According  to  an  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times  last  week, 
this  is  the  first  time  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  tried  in  the 
state  on  this  scale. 

“niis  newspaper  in  particu¬ 
lar,”  stated  the  writer,  “is  highly 
gratified  to  see  advertising  thus 
utilized.  We  have  long  pro¬ 
moted  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
great  force,  which  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  directions, 
rather  than  merely  a  specialized 
tool  for  a  narrow  range  of  work 
such  as  the  sale  of  goods  at 
retail.  .  .  . 

“Where  there  is  a  job  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  to  be  done,  i^or- 
mation  to  be  spread,  sentiment 
to  be  enlisted  for  a  given  cause, 
or  volunteers  to  be  foimd  for  a 
special  task,  advertising  affords 
the  way  to  go  about  it  which  is 
most  likely  to  succeed.” 

In  addition  to  its  own  adver¬ 
tising,  the  association  has  re¬ 
cently  taken  on  the  job  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  use  of  educational 


WORK  APPEAL 

With  this  advertisement  and 
others  on  the  same  general  theme 
Connecticut  manufacturers  have 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  ond  pro¬ 
duced  an  extensive  labor  recruit¬ 
ment  campaign  using  space  in 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
state.  Copy  makes  clear  the  vital 
need  for  more  workers  and 
harder  work  in  order  to  retain 
government  contracts,  keep  fac¬ 
tories  operating  and  subsequently 
provide  peacetime  jobs. 


advertising  outside  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
national  problems. 

As  a  part  of  this  program  it 
recently  mailed  reprints  of  five 
full-page  ads  dealing  with  re¬ 
negotiation  and  reserves  for  post¬ 
war  employment  and  originally 
sponsor^  by  the  Gray  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Hartford,  to  1,900 
newspapers.  Suggestion  was 
made  that  the  papers,  seek  local 
sponsorship  for  the  ads.  Mats  of 
them  are  available  from  the  as¬ 
sociation  at  cost. 


Air  Corps  Advertises 

In  an  unusual  departure  from 
custom  a  government  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces, 
has  made  an  important  an¬ 
nouncement  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  large  space  ad,  which 
appeared  in  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  general  distribution  in 
the  country  this  week,  concerned 
the  temporary  suspension  of  en¬ 
rollment  of  civilians  directly  into 
the  AAF  and  into  the  Air  Corps 
Enlisted  Reserve.  This  suspen¬ 
sion  was  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  AAF,  which  has  ap¬ 
pealed  widely  for  enlistment 
through  advertising,  is  ahead  of 
schedule  while  other  branches 
still  urgently  need  men.  Adver¬ 
tising  for  the  AAF  is  placed  by 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc. 


Huber  Names  Caldwell 

M.  M.  Caldwell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.  sales 
representative  for  the  Michigan- 
Northern  Ohio  territon^.  Cald¬ 
well  has  resided  in  Minneapolis 
for  the  past  18  years  where  he 
has  continuously  been  in  the 
printing  supply  industry,  the  past 
five  years  as  representative  of  a 
printing  ink  manufacturer. 


War  Ads  in 
Dailies  Running 
At  $65mooo 

War-effort  advertising  in  U. 
S.  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
is  running  at  an  estimated  rate 
of  more  than  $65,000,000  a  year, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  indicated  this  week  in 
releasing  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  special  analyses  compiled  by 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.  The  figures,  of 
course,  apply  solely  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  indicate  nothing  of 
the  news  and  editorial  space 
devoted  to  support  of  war 
causes. 

The  new  analyses,  completing 
six  months  of  factual  reports  on 
war-effort  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  shows  an  estimated  total 
of  $34,486,978.46  for  the  six- 
month  period,  Aug.  1,  1943-Jan. 
31,  1944,  including  January’s  to¬ 
tal  of  $8,643,202.04. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however, 
that  no  exact  comparison  of  the 
January  figures  with  those  for 
other  months  is  possible,  since 
the  January  total,  as  well  as  the 
six-month  total,  includes  all 
Fourth  War  Loan  advertising  up 
to  Feb.  15,  due  to  the  Treasury’s 
wish  to  have  Fourtl)  Loan  data 
compiled  in  that  way.  On  all 
projects  except  War  Bonds, 
however,  the  figures  cover  the 
period  ending  on  Jan.  31. 

War  Bond  Total 

The  War  Bond  total  for  the 
January  through  Feb.  15  period 
reached  $6,085,005.51,  and  pushed 
the  War  Bond  figure  for  the  en¬ 
tire  period,  beginning  on  Aug. 
1,  1943.  to  $16,559,988.66.  Of 
this  amount,  an  estimated  $12,- 
782,363  was  used  to  promote  the 
Third  and  Fourth  loans,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  War  Bond  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  interim  between 
drives. 

Second  biggest  project  was 
“Don’t  Telephone,”  which  added 
up  to  $447,668.13  for  January, 
and  to  $2,8'72,614.99  for  the  six- 
month  period. 

Third  biggest  project  in  Jan¬ 
uary  was  the  newspaper-spon¬ 
sor^  Waste  Paper  Salvage 
drive,  which  accounted  for  an 
estimated  total  of  $422,107.84,  up 
from  a  December  figure  of  $328,- 
565.58.  Nearly  half  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  Waste  Paper  total,  or  $207,- 
530,  represented  space  donated 
to  the  cause  of  newspapers 
themselves. 

As  usual,  no  breakdown  of 
War  Bond  advertising  as  to 
whether  it  was  that  of  national 
or  local  advertisers,  or  as  to 
whether  it  was  paid  or  donated, 
is  available.  But  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  January  war-effort  total  of 
$2,558,196.53,  $2,324,378.99  was 
paid  advertising,  $233,817.54  do¬ 
nated  by  newspapers. 

Of  the  $2,324,378.99  of  paid 
advertising  exclusive  of  War 
Bond  space,  $1,577,294.25  was 
estimated  to  have  been  spent  by 
national  advertisers,  $522,384.74 
by  local  advertisers,  $224,700  by 
the  Government  ( all  for  recruit¬ 
ing). 

The  detailed  breakdown  for 
January  follows: 


NKWHP.VPKR  ADVKRTISINO  IN  Him 
PORT  OF  THK  WAR  KFFURT-- 
JANl’.ARY,  1044 

At  Rmport^d  by  thm  AtimmrtUimg  Ckmt^^ 
Bureau,  Ine. 

ExprniH- 

turp 

*War  Bonds . $6,085.00S.61  ] 

Don't  Telephone.  . .  .  447,Uti8.1S  t 

Waste  Paper  Salvaite  42‘.3.1U7.84  ] 

Blood  Donation .  334.546.84  t 

Fat  and  Orease  Sal- 

vase  .  180.763.58  I 

Anti-Inflation  .  170.464.47  i 

•  •  U.  S.  Army — Re- 

eruitins  (W.A.C.).  170.000.00  7 

Civilian  Morale .  166.197.50  | 

Recruitlns — War  In¬ 
dustry  .  116.314.18  I 

Multiple  Projects...  73,383.12  li 

Recruitins  —  Armed 

Services  .  83.804.88  lo 

Don't  Travel .  68.006.84  IJ 

Food  (Includlns  Crop 

Black  Market)  . .  .  69.981.80  U 

Corps  uiid  Anti- 

Armed  Force  Morale  50,683.99  14 

Buy  Your  Fuel  Now  60,331.96  IS 

••U.S.  Army  Recruit- 
i  n  S'  ( K  X  c  e  p  t 

W.A.C.)  .  60.000.00  U 

Tin  tian  Salvage....  .'14,100.^  17 
.Appliance  Conserva¬ 
tion  .  .'13.679.36  II 

National  War  Fund.  31,023.73  ll 
Tire  :md  Car  Conser¬ 
vation  .  17,866.10  SO 

Civilian  Defense.  .  .  .  17,373.67  21 

Home  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  .  14,839.83  22 

Lisht  and  Power  Con¬ 
servation  .  7,374110  21 

Share  Your  Home.  . .  5.044.06  24 

••Merchant  Marine— 

Recruiting  .  4,700.00  21 

Non-Discrimination  .  4,670.82  20 

Forest  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  .  1,340.68  27 

Home  Up-Keep .  1,084.79  20 

Scrap  Metal  Drive.  .  8.96  21 

Absenteeism .  —  — 

Aircraft  Wamins  Ser¬ 
vice  .  —  — 

Bottle  Salvage .  —  — 

Christmas  Mailing.  .  —  — 

Phunotrraph  Record 

Salvage  .  —  — 

Rumor  Prevention.  .  —  — 

Shop  Early .  —  — 

Stocking  Salvage. , .  —  — 

.Misci'llaneous  .  44,078.37  — 

TOTAL . .$8,643,302.04 

•Taken  by  A.  C.  B.,  Inc.,  from  the 
special  report  it  prepares  for  the 
Treasury.  Because  of  the  Tresisn'i 
wish  to  keep  Fourth  War  Loan  u- 
iires  separate  from  other  Bond  flftmi. 
the  above  flsrurea  include  all  Fourth 
Loan  advertising  through  February  11. 
They  do  not,  however,  include  Basil 
advertising  not  promoting  the  Fourth 
War  Loan  which  appeaned  beteam 
January  1  and  8,  these  figures  bar¬ 
ing  been  previously  reported  in  the 
December  summary.  Fourth  Loan  ad¬ 
vertising  began  officially  on  January  I 
and  ended  February  16. 

••Indicates  advertising  for  reemit- 
ing  paid  for  by  the  Oovemment.  All 
other  projects  represent  money  oeBt 
by  National  or  Local  Advertisera  w 
space  donated  by  newspapers. 

■ 

ANA  Meeting 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  will  hold  its  semi¬ 
annual  membership  meeting  Majr 
1-3  at  the  Westchester  Country 
Club,  Rye,  N,  Y.  Only  memb«i 
may  attend. 
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V^inchell  a  “Tool,”  Dies 
Charges  in  Radio  Clash 


Criticism  of  Congress  a  Constitutional 
Right,  Says  Columnist  in  "Credo" 

SEPARATED  only  by  studio  (2)  that  the  public  be  present.” 

walls  and  a  few  seconds  al-  He  concluded  his  broadcast  by 
lowed  for  the  station  break  be-  saying;  "I  reserve  the  right — 
tween  programs,  Walter  Win-  and  I  will  continue  to  exercise 
cheU,  New  York  Daily  Mirror  the  right — to  criticize  any  pub- 
columnist,  and  Representative  lie  official.  That  is  the  credo 
Martin  Dies,  brought  their  feud  without  which  a  free  press  and 
of  many  weeks  before  a  nation-  free  radio  cannot  exist.  That 
wide  radio  audience  last  Sunday  also  is  my  credo.  For  it  I  have 
night.  fought,  and  for  it  I  will  con- 

Wincbell  invoked  his  right  of  Unue  to  fight.” 
fre^om  of  speech  and  of  the  In  answer  to  charges  made 
press  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con-  by  Winchell  in  the  past  that  his 
stitution.  and  Dies,  while  grant-  committee  had  failed  to  make 
ing  Wii.chell’s  right  to  criticize  full  investigation  of  Fascist 
Congress,  at  the  same  time  de-  groups  in  the  U.  S.,  Congress- 
rlar^  that  the  columnist  and  man  Dies  said  that  since  his 
commentator  was  being  used  committee  began  its  work  in 
as  “a  transmission  belt”  by  some  August,  1938,  it  had  examined 
•great  personage”  in  the  gov-  178  witnesses  whose  testimony 
emment.  dealt  wholly  with  Axis  activi- 

Meet  After  BroadcosU  ties,  and  that  the  testimony  fills 

Dies  broadcast  over  the  Blue  , 

Network  immediately  following  My  crime,  said  Dies,  is  not 
Winchell's  regular  program,  the  fmlure  to  expose  the  Nazi 
time  being  made  available  to  Fascist  agencies,  because 

him  by  Winchell’s  sponsors.  Public  rwords  show  I  have  ex- 
Both  spoke  from  the  chain’s  Posed  them.  My  crime  is  my 
Washington  studios.  refusal  to  join  in  the  conspiracy 

I,  „  .  ^  X, _ • _ 1 _ XU—  of  character  assassination  by 

Following  the  broadcasts  they  the  power  of  our  com- 

'"ittee  to  Smear  loyal  citizens.” 
presence  of  reporters  and  smiled  , 

broadly  at  each  other  for  the  said  Winchell  was  being 

benefit  of  photographers.  TOe  used  as  a  propaganda  tool  be- 
cordiality  was  short-lived,  how-  cause  of  the  political  value  of 
ever  the  large  radio  audience  he  has 

winchell  said  he  was  waiting 

for  a  subpena  and  would  like  to  scandal*^  the  American ^peo- 

get  it  before  he  left  Washing- 

ton.  “All  in  good  time,”  said  P/x?-„, 

■h.  comfortingly.  !!SwSS®T.?^'bc°iScn  iS’ 

Let  s  get  together  and  tell  collections  of  divores,  infideli* 
some  more  lies  about  each  tjeg  other  social  derelic- 

other,  said  Winchell,  sneering,  tlons.” 

r^m’  “^hTleft  toe  jarfy®  o^er"  S^hi 

tbi?5^fn^c?iS:?^’i2is»s  -"e 

a  tool  by  "one  of  the  most  P*™-  which  he  called  mem- 
sinister  forces  this  nation  has 

ever  faced;  a  highly  organized  •_  fUe 

and  well-financed  enterprise  to  “  ^ 

destroy  by  vilification  the  char-  House  of  Reprehensi 

acter  of  any  public  man  who 

gets  in  the  way  of  the  objectives  Wonts  Novy  Action  Explained 
of  the  groups  who  manage  and  RecaUing  that  Winchell  had 
finance  this  offensive.”  been  retir^  from  active  duty  as 

Winchell  States  Credo  a  Navy  officer.  Dies  demanded 

Winchell  presented  what  he  1®  know  the  reason  for  it. 
called  "a  newspaperman’s  per-  "For  what  purpose?”  he 
sonal  Declaration  of  Indepen-  asked.  "To  sell  beauty  prepara- 
dence,”  occupying  most  of  his  tions  as  a  part  of  the  war  effort? 
radio  period,  in  which  he  stated  Of  course  not.  He  was  ordered 
that  a  Congressional  committee  to  stay  on  the  radio  to  do  what 
(a  reference  to  the  Dies  Com-  he  is  doing,  to  carry  on  the 
mittee  on  un-American  Activi-  work  of  the  smear  bund.  .  .  . 
ti*s,  which  has  subpenaed  some  But  who  is  this  smear  bund? 
of  Winchell’s  radio  scripts)  can-  Who  is  this  great  personage 
not  administer  justice  and  con-  with  so  much  power  that  he 
stitutionally  has  recourse  only  can  reach  into  the  Navy  to  keep 
to  the  courts  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Winchell  on  the  air  and  off 
“As  for  myself,”  he  said,  "I  the  sea  for  propaganda  pur- 
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f  A  Money-Saving, 
High-Speed  Tool 
For  Every  Business 


As  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet  wartime 
demands,  rates  have  recently  l>een  reduced.  Shippers  nation¬ 
wide  are  now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  .\ir 
Express  charges.  And  Air  Express  schedules  are  based  on 
"hours'-’,  not  days  and  weeks  —  with  3-mile-a-minute  service 
direct  to  hundreds  of  U.  S.  cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 
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Plans  Complete 
ForNRDGA 
Sales  Clinic 

Opening  sessions  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Clinic,  to  be  held  at 
the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  April  4-6  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of 
newspaper  problems  and  rela¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  re¬ 
tailing. 

The  second  and  third  day  of 
the  clinic  will  concern  respec¬ 
tively  display  promotion  and 
radio.  At  the  radio  meetings 
the  questions:  What  is  being 
done  to  help  retailers  benefit 
from  radio?  and  What  are  the 
best  means  of  using  radio?  will 
be  discussed. 

Schedule  Speakers 

Newspaper  speakers  at  the 
April  4  morning  session  devoted 
to  newspaper  problems  will  be: 
Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising 
manager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  newspaper  panel  chair¬ 
man;  George  Steele,  advertising 
director,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
on  “Why  So  Many  Varied  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Rationing”;  and  William 
Ellison,  Jr,  advertising  director, 
Richmond  (Va. )  News-Leader  on 
"The  Newsprint  Outlook.” 

Topics  for  which  speakers 
have  not  yet  been  announced  in¬ 
clude:  “Outlook  for  Volume  for 
Fall”  and  “New  Techniques 
Under  Rationing  of  Newsprint.” 
Alan  A.  Wells,  publicity  director, 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  is  the  store 
panel  chairman,  and  Lewellyn 
Harries,  manager.  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  NRDGA,  will  pre¬ 
side. 

Following  a  talk  by  Dr.  R.  S. 
Alexander,  deputy  director. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  Di¬ 
vision,  Office  of  Civilian  Re¬ 
quirements,  WPB,  on  “Declara¬ 
tion  of  Policy”  the  subject  will 
be  discussed  generally. 

In  the  afternoon  forum  on 
newspaper  relations  Henry  Mc- 
Closkey,  advertising  director, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  will  discuss  “How  Stores 
Can  Encourage  More  Construc¬ 
tive  Help  from  Newspapers”; 
Neil  Gallagher,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  Sibley,  Lindkiy  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ‘What  News¬ 
papers  Can  Do  to  Work  Closer 
With  Stores”;  and  Don  Bernard, 
advertising  director,  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Post,  “Preparing  for  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Buyer  Markets.” 

Ralph  L.  Yonker,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 
is  the  store  panel  chairman,  and 
J.  R.  Brumby,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  the 
newspaper  chairman.  Speaker 
on  “Institutional  Advertising 
and  its  Place  in  Our  Post-war 
Plan”  is  still  to  be  announced. 

Following  a  discussion,  which 
will  conclude  the  forum,  Ted  R. 
Gamble,  national  director.  War 
Finance  Division,  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department,  will  speak  on  the 
Fifth  War  Loan.  A  newspaper 
reception  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors 
will  close  the  day’s  activities. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executive  Association  which, 
with  the  NRDGA  is  sponsoring 
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a  newspaper  advertising  contest 
as  one  of  the  clinic's  activities, 
has  called  a  meeting  of  its  board 
of  directors,  retail  and  advisory 
committees  for  April  3  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  President  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  announced. 


Publishers  Are 
Optimistic 

continued  from  page  7 


that  newspapers  will  have  a 
chance  to  come  into  their  own 
again — if  they  are  smart  enough 
to  take  it.” 

Suggestions  for  combating  ra¬ 
dio  competition  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising  ranged  from  the  old 
fundamental  that  “newspapers 
should  quit  selling  against  each 
other  and  sell  newspaper  value,” 
through  the  equally  old  proposi¬ 
tion  of  “stop  giving  publicity 
to  radio”  to  the  practical  out  of 
“buy  a  radio  station.” 

In  all  cities  but  those  under 
50,000  a  large  majority  of  the 
publishers,  ranging  from  83%  to 
91%  reported  that  regular  local 
display  advertisers  were  now 
also  advertising  over  the  radio, 
while  all  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  that  space  reduction  has 
resulted  as  a  consequence. 

Cite  NAB  Survey 

When  the  survey  was  taken, 
however,  81%  of  the  publishers 
did  not  think  that  the  campaign 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  to  promote  the  use 
of  radio  by  retail  advertisers 
was  likely  to  have  any  effect  on 
their  own  regular  customers. 

In  fact  it  boldly  commented 
that  the  campaign  “may  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  advertising  gen¬ 
erally  and  thus  benefit  news¬ 
papers.” 

By  a  close  majority  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  bears  when 
it  comes  to  the  future  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  facsimile  repro¬ 
duction  after  the  war.  The 
question  on  these  subjects  were 
phrased  in  a  rather  peculiar 
manner. 

“Do  you  think  that  television 
is  likely  to  attract  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  who  now  rely  heavily  on 
art  work  and  photographs?”  was 
how  the  television  question  was 
expressed 

Out  of  the  total  of  1,470  daily 
representatives  questioned,  143 
or  about  10%  declined  to  answer 
that  one.  Of  all  answering,  64% 
replied  “No”  and  36%  “Yes.” 

A  total  of  211  shied  away  from 
answering  the  question  on  radio 
faesmile  reproduction,  phrased; 

“Do  you  think  Radio  Facsimile 
Reproduction  has  a  future  after 
the  war?” 

Of  those  answering,  59%  dis¬ 
counted  the  future,  while  41% 
said  “Yes.’ 

Possibly  the  most  trenchant  if 
trite  comment  reported  was: 

“Both  Radio  Facsimile  ( and 
Television)  are  in  their  infancy, 
but  infants  have  a  habit  of  grow¬ 
ing  up.” 

Publishers  scoffed  noisily  at 
the  suggestion  that  picture 
weeklies  such  as  Life  and  Look 
are  drawing  readers  away  from 
newspapers  or  that  any  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  people  read  week¬ 
ly  news-magazines  such  as  Time 
and  Newsweek  in  place  of  news¬ 
papers. 


They  voted  down  both  ideas 
with  a  resounding  96%  to  4%. 
They  were  less  positive  when 
asked  if  they  thought  the  pic¬ 
ture  weeklies  were  drawing  na¬ 
tional  advertising  away  from  the 
newspapers.  57%  said,  “No.” 

Under  the  general  heading  of 
“Reader  Interest,”  the  publish¬ 
ers  were  also  asked  if  they  felt 
that  the  present  generation  of 
high  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  “is  likely  to  develop  into 
habitual  ‘radio  listeners’  rather 
than  habitual  ‘newspaper  read¬ 
ers’?” 

Publishers  squelched  this  pos¬ 
sibility  to  the  percentage  tune  of 
89  to  11  and  in  the  published 
comments  the  importance  of 
“comics”  was  emphasized  as  the 
means  of  meeting  any  menace 
along  these  lines. 

Optimism  Abounds 

The  final  question  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  Number  IX,  called  for  addi¬ 
tional  comments  on  the  outlook 
of  the  daily  newspaper  business 
generally  during  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  and  the  replies,  with  few 
acceptions,  constituted  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  optimism. 

An  eclectic  rendition  of  that 
symphony  might  sound  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Newspapers  have  a  big  job 
ahead  to  maintain  their  leader¬ 
ship.  but  they  will  rise  to  the 
challenge.  Newspapers  will  be 
stronger  than  at  any  time  in 
their  history  after  the  war. 

“Flexibility  of  newspapers, 
their  timeliness  and  local  appeal 
will  be  strong  selling  points. 
Reading  habits  are  at  an  all- 
time  high  level.  This  interest 
will  be  retained  in  the  post-war 
period,  especially  by  those 
papers  alert  to  public  needs  and 
wants. 

“Business  will  be  terrific  for 
five  years  at  least,  due  in  part 
to  consumer  advertising.  In 
spite  of  high  taxes,  capital  will 
be  put  to  work  and  newspapers 
and  the  country  will  prosper. 

“Retail  department  stores  will 
have  more  merchandise  to  sell 
and  will  do  more  advertising. 
Advertisers  will  want  greater 
coverage  at  low  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand,  and  there  will  be  more 
one  -  newspaper  cities.  Large 
papers  will  grow  larger. 

“Tomorrow’s  newspapers  will 
contain  more  factual  reporting, 
less  sensationalism,  more  pic¬ 
tures,  more  color  advertising 
and  better  styling.  They  will  be 
compact,  streamlined,  highly- 
illustrated.  things  of  beauty — 
unlike  any  newspapers  now  pub¬ 
lished.  Color  developments  and 
a  thorough  study  of  sales  prob¬ 
lems  will  produce  advertise¬ 
ments  with  appeal  and  punch. 

“Dramatic  competitors,  such  as 
magazines  and  radio,  will  force 
over-due  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments.  The  whole  field  of  elec¬ 
trical  devices  is  virtually  un¬ 
touched  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
stereotyping  departments  being 
eliminated  and  printing  direct 
from  photographic  plates  on  new 
streamlined  offset-type  presses, 
to  assure  a  printed  page  and 
color  work  to  compete  with  mag¬ 
azine  reproductions. 

“Newspapers  will  survive  ra¬ 
dio  competition,  free  distribu¬ 
tions,  and  organized  efforts  to 
break  down  and  destroy  their 
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independence,  although  proAa 
will  be  cut. 

“The  trend  will  be  tonuj 
larger  and  more  widely  eir 
culated  papers  and  a  resuMiat 
decrease  in  number  and  succm 
of  many  small  city  ^ 

sizable  number  of  which  will 
become  successful  weeklies  sett¬ 
ing  their  limited  areas. 

“Many  small  city  papers  will 
not  weather  the  war,  howenr 
will  not  become  weeklies,  bat 
will  go  out  of  business.  At  the 
same  time  the  publisher  of  the 
small  city  daily  has  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  now  to  sell  himself  and 
his  paper  to  advertisers.  IV 
local  field  is  still  the  newspapw'i 
best  opportunity.  Small  newi- 
papers  will  do  very  well.  Lsr|- 
er  cities  will  taper  off  nun 
quickly.  Weekly  papers  will 
have  trouble. 

“The  most  important  tresd 
will  be  the  tendency  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  to  make  the 
readers  pay  a  larger  share  d 
operating  costs.  'The  accepted 
price  of  the  daily  paper  will 
eventually  be  five  cents.  ‘Ibij 
will  result  in  better  and  strooi- 
er  newspapers,  more  capable  of 
giving  complete  unbiased  cor- 
erage  of  news,  and  will  keep  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  from  rising. 

“Wide-awake  newspapers,  pro¬ 
gressively  managed  and  ably- 
edited,  will  prosper.  Papen 
managed  and  edited  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  with 
lazy  editors  and  publishers 
have  difficult  sledding  and  soroe 
of  them  will  go  out  of  existence.’ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gage  point¬ 
ed  out  that  no  effort  was 
to  obtain  opinion  regardbg 
forthcoming  mechanic^d  im¬ 
provements,  since  the  field  ma 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  keep  headquarters 
constantly  advised  on  t^  sub¬ 
ject. 

He  said  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  automatic 
typesetting,  and  that  his  com¬ 
pany,  in  common  with  others, 
is  working  along  these  lines. 

In  geneiral,  he  said,  many  thoo- 
sands  of  machines  now  in  tme 
are  “badly  worn  out,  some  arc 
technically  obsolete,  but  many 
have  been  well  seirvlced.” 

Immediately  after  the  war 
Mergenthaler  will  be  able  to 
switch  back  immediately  into 
peacetime  production,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  while  continuing  now  to 
supply  maintenance  and  parts 
with  WPB  permission. 


83.3% 

the  ads  regularly  »• 

AGINCY  MEN  have  a 
strongly  established  habit 
of  reading  Editor  &  Pm* 
usher’s  advertising  pagis- 
This  high  readership  of 
83.3%  figure  of  a  single  od 
from  a  field  survey  cover 
ing  advertising  agency  S- 
&  P.  subscribers,  conduct* 
ed  by  Charles  L.  AUaSi 
Assistant  Dean  and 
tor  of  Research,  Media 
School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 
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Newly  Formed 
Wage  Group 
Holds  Meeting 

Chicago,  March  29 — Members 
o£  the  newly-constituted  News¬ 
paper  Commission  met  here  this 
w^  to  discuss  revision  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  policy  questions  un¬ 
der  its  increased  authority  in 
matters  relating  to  wartime 
wage  stabilization. 

The  commission  takes  over 
the  duties  formerly  handled  by 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Panel  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

The  commission  took  up  the 
question  of  union  security  in  the 
Sght  of  the  recent  WLB  8-4  de¬ 
cision  holding  in  favor  of  the 
poUcy  of  compulsory  “mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership”  provi¬ 
sions  in  contracts  between  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild. 

It  was  decided  where  union 
security  is  an  issue,  the  matter 
will  be  considered  on  its  merits, 
in  line  with  the  national  board’s 
opinion,  with  full  opportunity 
for  parties  to  present  material 
either  in  support  of,  or  in  op¬ 
position  to  such  a  policy  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  editorial,  commercial 
and  advertising  department  em¬ 
ployes. 

Retroactive  pay,  merit  in¬ 
creases  and  enforcement  of  wage 
stabilization  were  also  discussed 
by  commission  members,  who 
now  have  final  authority  in  de- 
tennining  voluntary  wage  cases 
and  the  power  to  issue  directive 
orders  in  all  dispute  cases,  in¬ 
cluding  wages,  hours  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  It  was  stated 
that  newspapers  have  a  good 
record  of  wage  stabilization  en¬ 
forcement,  with  few  violations 
having  been  reported. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  commission,  pre¬ 
sided.  About  25  members  and 
alternates  attended,  including 
industry  members  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  international 
unions.  Newspaper  industry 
members  attending  included 
Walter  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal;  James  £.  Chappsel, 
Birmingham  News  and  Age  Her- 
ald;  Eugene  MacKinnon,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Aisociation;  George  N.  Dale, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee;  Edward  F. 
Burpee  and  Chester  E.  Clark, 
ANPA  representatives;  Jack  Bis- 
coe,  Unit^  Press;  W.  N.  Thom¬ 
son,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Frank 
R.  Ahlgren,  Memphis  Commer- 
dal  Appeal;  and  Edgar  Morris, 
Springfield  (O.)  News. 

m 

Consolidated  Shows 
Coin  in  Profit 

While  tonnage  of  all  pulp  and 
paper  shipped  by  Consolidated 
Paper  Corporation  of  Canada 
was  approximately  4%  less  than 
in  1942,  total  shipments,  includ¬ 
ing  lumber  and  miscellaneous 
MM,  increased  by  4%,  states 
PiMident  L.  L.  Belnap  in  the 
company’s  annual  report. 

Net  profit  for  the  year,  not  in- 
™dlng  profit  from  sale  of  in- 
aeatments,  was  $1,287,680,  as 
eompared  with  $340,976  in  1942. 

Total  income  increased  to  $9,- 
«2,977  from  $7,676,517,  the  re¬ 


port  shows.  Operating  profit 
was  $7,974378  against  $6,456,108, 
profit  from  exchange  $1,124312, 
against  $1,114,695,  and  income 
from  investments  $224,287 
against  $105,713. 

Tax  provision  for  the  year 
was  $1,000,000  against  $167,000 
in  1942.  Surplus,  to  which  all 
of  the  1943  net  profit  was  added, 
stood  at  $5,3^,121,  after  adjust¬ 
ments,  as  against  $3,540,785  at 
Dec.  31,  1942. 

■ 

King  and  Fris  I 
Promoted  by 
Albany  Paper 

Promotions  of  James  A.  King 
to  the  post  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  R.  David  Fris  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Albany  ( N.  Y. )  Times-Union 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher. 

King,  who  has  been  with  the 
Times-Union  16  years,  has  been 
national  advertising  manager 
since  1929.  Fris  was  formerly  a 
salesman  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  He  is  a  son  of  Henry 
H.  Fris,  former  publisher  of  the 
Times-Union. 

A  graduate  of  Boston  College, 
King  joined  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  1924  as  a  member  of 
the  merchandising  and  research 
staff  of  the  Boston  American. 
He  went  to  the  Times-Union  in 
August.  1927.  He  is  40  years  old, 
married,  and  has  four  children. 

Fris  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Times-Union  in  1932. 
In  1935  he  went  to  the  Detroit 
Times,  and  two  years  later  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  Hearst 
radio  station  in  Oklahoma  City, 
KOMA.  He  returned  to  the 
Times-Union  in  1939.  He  is  32, 
married,  and  has  one  child. 

■ 

E.  A.  Neutzenholzer 
Retires  From  Field 

E.  A.  Neutzenholzer,  general 
manager  of  the  Massillon  (O.) 
Independent,  is  retiring  from 
newspaper  work  after  38  years  in 
the  business. 

The  veteran  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  started  his  newspaper  career 
selling  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  entered  the 
field  in  1896  with  the  Dayton 
Herald  in  its  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  and  later  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

In  1917,  he  became  associated 
with  Akron  Beacon  Journal  as 
advertising  director-m  a  n  a  g  e  r 
and  in  1927  was  transferred  by 
the  late  C.  L.  Knight,  publisher 
of  the  Beacon  Journal,  to  the 
Springfield  (O.)  Sun  as  general 
manager. 

When  the  Sun  was  sold  to 
James  Cox  in  1928,  Mr.  Cox 
bought  the  Massillon  Indepen¬ 
dent,  appointing  him  business 
manager. 

In  1937  the  Independent  was 
purchased  by  the  Annenburg  in¬ 
terests  of  Philadelphia. 

He  will  reside  in  Florida,  hop¬ 
ing  his  health  will  in  time  permit 
him  to  reenter  newspaper  work, 
he  said. 

Earl  J.  Jones,  publisher  of 
Janesville  (O.)  News,  acquired 
the  Independent  Feb. 
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Historic  Virginia,  mother  of  presidents,  is 
justly  proud  of  its  heritage  —  and  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  progress,  too.  Today,  Virginia’s  stra¬ 
tegic  location  in  the  nation’s  greatest  store¬ 
house  of  raw  materials  —  the  South  —  has 
made  this  great  state  an  important  factor  in 
our  economic  life. 

Here  in  Virginia  are  resources  and  raw 
materials  in  abundance  and  variety.  A  land 
of  expanding  industry,  diversified  agricul¬ 
ture  and  friendly  people,  Virginia  is  planning 
for  the  post-war  years  when  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  will  contribute  in  ever-increasing 
measure  to  the  building  of  a  greater  and 
more  prosperous  nation. 

The  Seaboard  Railway  is  proud  of  its  part 
in  Virginia’s  past  development,  fbr  it  has 
been  an  active  partner  in  the  expansion  of 
this  State’s  industry  and  agriculture.*  The 
Seaboard  looks  forward  to  the  return  of 
peace  and  to  its  part  in  the  building  of  a 
greater  Virginia  in  the  brighter  years  ahead. 
Seaboard  Railway,  l^orfolk  10,  Virginia. 
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C.  K.  Berryman  Marks 
His  75th  Birthday 


Beloved  Washington  Star  Cartoonist 
Looks  Back  on  53  Years  of  Drawing 


By  JctxnM  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON,  March  30— Few 

of  the  milliona  of  Americans 
who  treasxire  a  Teddy  Bear 
among  their  childhood  posses¬ 
sions  or  memories  know  t^t  Uie 
fuzzy  play-toy  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  on  the  drawing 
board  of  Cartoonist  Clifford  K. 
Berryman,  of  the  Wa$hington 
<D.  C.)  Star. 

Next  Sunday,  April  2,  Mr. 
Berryman  will  observe  his  75th 
birthday  anniversary,  looking 
back  over  53  years  of  political 


bear,  “Teddy”  Roosevelt  replied: 

“I  draw  the  line.  If  I  shot 
that  little  fellow  I  couldn’t  look 
my  own  boys  in  the  face  again.” 

Newswriters  took  that  inci¬ 
dent  in  their  stride  but  Berry¬ 
man  made  it  the  feature  of  his 
daily  cartoon,  where  it  became 
a  ‘Teddy  Bear.”  The  pen-and- 
ink  bear  has  lived  on  for  dec¬ 
ades  after  its  prototype  might 
be  presumed  to  have  passed  on. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  liv¬ 
ing  cartoonist  has  pictured  as 


,  .  Santo  NCWXMRCLMIU  ' 
'  twam  MCMiNUStniMT  ' 

'  THRE  NMORnY  IXAOCB  »0Ut  > 
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This  is  typical  oi 
the  Berryman  tech¬ 
nique  of  cartoon¬ 
ing.  With  deft 
strokes  and  appro¬ 
priate  comment,  he 
illustrates  a  cur¬ 
rent  news  topic. 


cartooning,  all  of  those  years 
spent  in  the  city  which  affords 
the  widest  range  of  interesting 
subjects  for  the  artist’s  pen.  the 
National  Capital. 

Mr.  Berryman’s  reputation  as 
a  political  cartoonist  is  interna¬ 
tional.  His  pen  has  helped 
create  an  appreciation  for  some 
of  the  outstanding  public  figures 
of  the  past  half  century;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  incisive  thinking 
translated  onto  the  printed  page 
has  pricked  the  bubble  of  many 
a  political  charlatan. 

Tsddy  Bear  IBs  Trade  Mark 

It  is,  perhaps,  ironic  that  one 
of  his  less  significant  drawings, 
the  Teddy  Bear,  should  come  to 
be  his  trademark,  but  there  is  no 
regret  on  the  part  of  the  white¬ 
maned,  rosy-cheeked  draftsman 
who  brought  into  existence  the 
toy  that  generations  of  children 
have  enjoyed,  but  who  never 
commercialized  his  invention. 

Like  the  product  of  his  later- 
day  contemporary,  Robert  Rip¬ 
ley,  Berryman’s  T^dy  Bear  was 
the  grist  of  a  “slow  day.” 

Ripley,  a  sports  cartoonist,  be- 
ban  his  “Believe  It  or  Not”  al¬ 
most  as  a  doodle.  Berryman’s 
little  bear  came  into  existence 
42  years  ago  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  on  a  bear  hunt  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Presidential  party  had  no 
luck  and  was  breaking  camp 
after  several  days  of  fruitless 
search  when  a  Negro  approached 
with  a  bear  cub  on  a  leash.  To 
the  suggestion  that  here  was  a 
chance  to  take  a  potshot  at  a 


many  U.  S.  Presidents  and  other 
prominent  figures,  from  first¬ 
hand  contact,  as  has  Berryman. 

His  originals  adorn  the  office 
walls  of  every  important  agency 
of  government  in  the  Capital, 
and  of  most  of  the  Congressional 
figures  who  have  made  history  in 
recent  years. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  those 
who  do  not  know  him  well  that 
Clifford  K.  Berryman  never 
studied  art  as  an  enrolled  pupil. 
That,  too,  is  an  interesting  tale. 

Berryman  represents  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  three  generations  of  a 
cartooning  family.  His  father. 
James  T,  Berryman,  enjoyed  a 
local  reputation  as  an  artist  ir 
their  native  Woodford  County, 
Kentucky.  But  his  sketches 
were  used  only  to  entertain 
neighbors  and  provide  amuse¬ 
ment  for  members  of  the  family, 
the  latter  being  considerable  of 
a  project  for  there  were  11  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  family. 

When  Clifford  was  10  years 
old  his  father  died.  The  son 
showed  an  aptitude  for  drawing 
and  a  relative  took  some  of  his 
sketches  to  U.  S.  Senator  Joseph 
Blackburn. 

Clifford  became  a  draftsman 
in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  illus¬ 
trating  the  sound  and  unsound 
brain-children  of  hopeful  inven¬ 
tors.  ’There  he  polished  his  skill 
by  buying  magazines  and  copy¬ 
ing  their  drawings. 

It  is  recorded  that,  when  he 
sold  his  first  cartoon  to  the 
Washington  Post  for  $25  ( only  $5 
less  than  his  monthly  salary  in 
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SiCBtod  la  mi 

His  first  regular  job  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  illustrator  came  in  1891 
on  the  Washington  Post.  It  was 
11  years  later  that  the  Teddy 
Bear  came  into  existence.  In 
1908,  he  transferred  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

On  the  infrequent  occasions 
when  absence  or  illness  prevents 
his  delivery  of  a  daily  political 
cartoon  for  reproduction  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Star,  his  son. 
James  K.  Berryman  substitutes. 

Essentially  a  sports  artist,  the 
younger  Berryman  shows  clear 
evidence  of  the  talent  that 
brought  fame  to  his  father.  When 
the  search  was  on  for  the  kid¬ 
naper  of  the  Lindbergh  baby, 
the  somewhat  contradictory  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  suspect  were  com¬ 
piled  and  turned  over  to  Jim 
Berryman  with  a  request  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  that  he  attempt  to  work 
them  into  a  composite  picture. 

He  did  the  job  and  it  was  re¬ 
produced  on  millions  of  “Man 
Wanted”  circulars.  When  Bruno 
Richard  Hauptmann  was  con¬ 
victed  fellow  artists  commented 
on  the  striking  likeness  of 
Hauptmann  to  the  Berryman 
composite. 

Berryman  regards  a  drawing 
made  near  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  to  be  his  best.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  perennial  de¬ 
feated  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  had  been  in  Washington 
and  was  asked  how  he  stood 
on  the  silver  question. 

He  replied  that  he  stood  where 
he  always  had.  Berryman  de¬ 
picted  Bryan  standing  outside 
the  iron-railed  fence  of  the 
White  House,  looking  in. 

In  an  estimated  100,000  car¬ 
toons  picturing  thousands  of  fig¬ 
ures  in  public  life,  Berryman 
found  only  one  man  who  ob¬ 
jected.  The  objector  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  drawings  were  good 
likenesses. 

Berryman  never  told  him  that 
the  subject’s  wife  supplied  him 
with  photographs  in  various  at¬ 
titudes,  which  served  as  his 
guide. 

An  unusual  distinction  came  to 
him  in  1906  when  he  was  elected 
to  limited  membership  in  the 
Gridiron  Club,  the  first  cartoon¬ 
ist  so  honored. 

He  was  advanced  to  active 
membership  in  1915,  and  in  1926 
became  the  Gridiron  president. 
He  has  seen  the  club  admit  a 
second  cartoonist  to  member¬ 
ship — his  own  son,  Jim. 


Jackson  Stm 
In  Appeal  to 
Supreme  Court 


the  Patent  Office),  he  actually 
exclaimed:  “How  long  has  this 
been  going  on?” 


The  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jackson  (Ten*,) 
Sun,  petitioned  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  March  18  fori 
review  of  the  recent  decision  d 
the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  which  upheld  a  loutr 
court  injunction  to  restrain  tk 
Sun  from  further  alleged  viok 
tions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
(E.  &  P.,  Jan.  29.  p.  7;  Feb.*, 
p.  18). 

Six  questions  were  presenW 
by  the  publisher  for  consktan- 
tion,  concerning: 

Qn— Bonn  Submitted 

1.  Congress’  right,  under  the 
First  Amendment  against 
abridgement  of  press  freedon. 
to  apply  the  Act  to  the  petitioa- 
er’s  newspaper  publishing  bua- 
ness. 

2.  Classification  of  the  ixoi 
by  circulation,  so  that  “nun 
than  72%  of  the  newspapenut 
exempted  from  the  burdens  ci 
the  Act,  while  subjecting  all 
others  engaged  in  the  same  bui- 
ness  to  those  burdens.” 

3.  Congress’  power  under  tk 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

4.  Whether  the  Act  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  view  of  its  proviskn 
which  exempts  employes  d  i 
firm  chiefly  in  intrastate  con- 
merce. 

5.  ’The  definitions  of  executht 
and  professional  employes  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  newspaper  bui- 
ness. 

6.  ’The  matter  of  overtinc 

records. 

Interstate  Injunction 

’The  lower  court  enjoined  tk 
Sun  from  distributing  its  newr 
papers  outside  the  state.  Ik 
Circuit  Court,  however,  while 
upholding  this  decision,  grantid 
a  stay  of  mandate  to  allow  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  tod 
amended  the  injimction  to  pv- 
mit  interstate  commerce,  while 
the  appeal  was  pending. 

Elisha  Hanson,  Washingtoo 
counsel  for  the  Sun.  said  tk 
District  Court’s  definition  d 
newspaper  reporters  as  non-pit- 
fessionals  was  “arbitrary,  cr 
pricious  and  unreasonable.” 
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PAUL  R.  KELTY,  71,  a  news¬ 
paper  man  for  43  years,  best 
tBown  as  editor  of  the  Portland 
iOre.)  Oregonian,  died  March 
11  at  McMinnville,  Ore.  He 
dirted  in  1896  as  a  cub,  became 
etf  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
jiniiner,  then  news  editor  of 
the  Oregonian  for  16  years.  In 
lil24  he  and  his  son,  Eugene  S. 
lelty,  bought  the  Eugene  ( Ore. ) 
Quard,  after  which  he  retired 
tat  returned  as  managing  editor 
if  the  Eugene  ( Ore. )  Register. 
Wilbur  Hindley,  57,  Sunday 
ditor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Sfokesman-Review,  died  March 
IJ  after  an  illness  of  only  two 
daps. 

Frederick  F.  Runyon,  67,  co- 
(ounder  and  editor  of  the  Pasa- 
dena  (Cal.)  Independent,  died  at 
Altadena,  Cal.,  March  13. 

James  Erastus  Meilstrup,  52, 
office  manager  of  the  Pocatello 
I  Ida.)  Tribune  and  Idaho  State 
Journal  from  1930  to  1942,  died 
March  12  in  a  Pocatello  hospital 
after  an  operation. 

Stuart  Godwin,  52,  former 
staff  member  of  the  Washington 
Star,  INS,  and  the  New  York 
Sun  and  one-time  administra- 
tive  assistant  to  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
died  March  20. 

Watterson  Stealey,  64,  au¬ 
thor,  former  editorial  writer  and 
financial  editor  of  the  Washing- 
I  ton  Herald,  and  head  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  news  bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  died  March  19  at  his  home 
in  Oak  Park,  HI. 

C.  J.  Rosebault,  79,  author 
and  newspaperman,  died  March 
18  in  his  New  York  apartment. 
He  had  been  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun  1902  to 
1807. 

Kabl  Philip  Frederick,  55, 
former  state  editor  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  died 
March  11  at  Long  Beach,  CaL, 
where  he  had  been  suburban 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach  Press- 
TeUgram  tor  20  years. 

Geobce  D.  Carney,  74,  widely 
known  Southwestern  inaustrial- 
iat  and  former  co-publisher  of 
the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South¬ 
west  Times-Record  newspapers, 
died  March  19  in  a  Fort  Smith 
hospital  after  a  month’s  illness. 

Harry  Grosse,  64,  mail  clr- 
^tlon  manager  of  the  Spo- 
*«ns  ( Wash. )  Spokesman~Re- 
died  March  15.  He  had 
Been  connected  with  this  news¬ 
paper  since  1902. 

Jules  H.  Hummel,  65,  former 
joanager  of  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  died  of 
Dec.  15  at  his  home  in 
ftance,  the  newspaper  learned 
recently. 

William  Homer  Doyle,  73, 
for  almost  50  years  a  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Connecticut  and  New 
lork  and  former  U.  S.  vice- 
Wnsul  to  Colombo,  Ceylon  and 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  died  March  12 
•i  the  home  of  his  sister  in 
Bri^eport,  Conn.  Doyle’s  last 
•wgnment  was  as  feature  edi- 
of  the  New  York  World 
Inegram. 

William  R.  Jordan,  for  many 


years  church  editor  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- 
Herald  and  widely  known  in 
Southern  newspaper  and  religi¬ 
ous  circles  died  March  6. 

Mrs.  Nora  O.  Keister,  66, 
president  of  the  Ionia  (Mich.) 
Ionia  County  News,  died  March 
17. 

George  A.  Hammond,  55,  night 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times  and  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paperman  for  nearly  40  years, 
di^  March  23  in  Chicago  after 
a  brief  illness.  He  started  as  a 
copy  boy,  later  becoming  a  re¬ 
porter,  rewriteman  and  assistant 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  joined  the  Times 
two  years  ago,  after  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  publicity  director 
of  Albert  Frank-Guenther-Law, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

Oliver  B.  Merrill,  74,  former 
vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club  and  former 
Mayor  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  died 
March  22  in  Summit  following 
an  operation.  He  had  been  an 
advertising  man  for  more  than 
50  years. 

Gordon  DeMoss  Cooke,  42, 
vice-president  of  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Cunnyngham,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  firm,  died 
March  23  in  Lawrence  Hospital, 
Bronxville. 

Levi  Milton  Bailey,  57,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus  and  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Waterloo  (la.)  Tribune  and 
Cedar  Rapids  Republican,  died 
in  Rock  Island  March  20  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation. 

James  F.  Conner,  79,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club,  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papermen’s  organization,  and  a 
former  reporter  on  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  papers, 
died  March  24  at  his  home  in 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Ernest  J.  Elwood,  87,  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
and  one  of  the  group  of  about 

20  Utica,  N,  Y.,  printers  who 
formed  a  stock  company  in  1882 
to  found  the  Utica  Press,  died 
March  10  in  his  Washington, 
D.  C.,  home. 

Harold  Gilmore  Schryver,  50, 
secretary-treasurer  of  Lorenzen 
&  Thompson,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives  of  New  York, 
died  March  26  in  the  hospital  at 
Danbury,  Conn. 

Miss  Montgomery  (  Monte 
Cooper,  former  literary  critic 
for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  a  noted  col¬ 
lector  of  first  editions  who  had 
aided  writers  from  all  over  the 
world  in  research  work  concern¬ 
ing  the  history  and  atmosphere 
of  the  Mid-South,  died  March 

21  while  on  a  visit  at  Pass  Chris¬ 
tian,  Miss. 

Charles  Phillip  Keyser,  74, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
since  1903,  died  March  21  of  a 
heart  ailment.  He  had  been  a 
charter  member  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Stanion,  70, 
retired  business  manager  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal,  died 
March  22  at  the  Elizabeth  Hos¬ 
pital. 
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PUILISHERfer  April  1.  1944 


’'Any  Letter  from  Junior?'* 

HV  WlLLl.V.M  H.  HK.\TH 


Larry  ^la.son  picked  up  the  ixjc.vl.news  daily. 
“.\iiy  loiter  from  Junior?”  he  a.sked. 

“No,”  replie<l  Mrs.  Mason,  “hut  his  picture  is  in 
the  paper  tonif'ht,  the  one  he  had  taken  in  his 
new  uniform.” 

Tlie  paper  rustles,  then  silence.  .Vt  la.st:  “It’s  a 
goo<l  picture,  ain’t  it.  Mother.  I  don't  see  how 
they  do  it.” 

“.\nd  the  Murphy  f'irl  down  the  .street,”  .said 
Mother,  “did  you  see  she’s  goinj'  to  marry  the 
Hazeltoii  hoy  that’s  in  the  Navy?” 

“I'h-huh,”  j?runted  Larry.  “I  .see  the  city’s  finally 
got  the  material  to  fix  Water  Street,  and  it’s 
about  time  .  .  .  And  the  Indu.strial  League  is 
planning  to  re-organize.  I  wonder  if  I’m  too  old. 
I’d  sort  of  like  to  .see  my  name  in  a  lineup  once 
more.” 

“Oh,  I..arr5’,”  exclaimed  his  wife,  “speaking  of 
that,  .MY  name  is  in  the  paper  tonight.  Right  on 
Page  Two  in  the  list  of  (Community  Club  com¬ 
mittees.  ” 

This  .sirene  can  lie  multiplied  a  million  times 
daily  in  the  I.’nited  States,  and  the  results  will 
vary  only  in  detail,  none  in  .spirit. 

The  LiOCALNEWs  DAILY  comes  into  '20,000,000 
American  home.s,  with  its  faithful  pre.sentation  of 
living  hi.story. 

You,  who  have  something  to  say,  can  find  no 
medium  for  your  me.s.sage  cipial  to  the  localnew’s 

DAILY. 


THE 


Sl'ECLAI.  .AGENCY 


wh»>  deal  in  newspaper  !tdverti.sing  and  newspaper 
advertising  nnly. 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(CmIi  with  Ord*r) 

I  tim*— .50  p*r  lin« 

4  tliwM— .40  p*r  lln*  p*r  insertion 


HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima— .90  par  liaa 


Nawt^lMr  Irelrart 


NEWSPAPEB  PBOPEBTIBS 
BonKbt — Sold — Aimraiird 


Mawaypart  F«r  Sala 


WHOI.BSAI.B  HEWS  AOENOT  and 
ratail  nawa  atoro  mnat  ba  told,  owner 
oalled  into  tarriea.  Popnlation  50.000. 
Harris  Mewt  Agener,  Parkerabnrg, 
W.  Va. 

PEBMAHEHT  BUSIKBSS  OFPOB- 
TUHTTT  in  teenre  post-war  inTest- 
ment.  Eastern  Seaboard  serriee  weekly 
establisbed  seven  xeara  before  war  will 
sell  beesnse  of  staff  sbortagea.  No 
oqnipment  involved.  Nearby  printing 
available.  Paper  has  no  debts.  Nuraer- 
ons  references.  Wide  paid  cirrnlstion. 
Advertising  aeconnta.  Box  1478,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbliabrr 


Nawapapara  Waatad 


WANTED  TO  PUBCHASB  a  proilable 
magaiine  or  newspaper.  Box  1408, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsber. 


Nawapaipar  Praaa  iaqiaaara 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Servire  nation- 
wide.  I.OBSNE  PBTNTBBS  MA¬ 
CHINISTS  OO.,  86  Rose  St.,  New 
York. 


Macbaaleal  lapiipaMat  Per  Sola 

dIkik  oomplbtb  to  make  Tubular 
into  30-page  press.  Oosa  18  page  press 
AC  drive  and  easting  equipment 
$8,000.  Oeo.  0.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 
FOB  8AU  ABOUT  MAt  1.  No.  7 
Hoe  Stereotype  Hetal  Fnmaeo  eom- 

Slete  with  gas  bnmer.  Also  a  Kemp 
[sating  Element  If  conversion  is  de¬ 
sired.  Meriden  Record.  Meriden.  Conn. 
HOB  NEWSPAPER  PBESS  64  Page 
Oetnple.  will  sell  at  snch  or  one  nnit  as 
82-Daga  Quadruple,  Stereotype  Dept., 
A.C.  motors  and  electrical  equipment. 
This  offering  it  located  in  N.  Y.  O. 
Swell  buy  for  a  purchaser  who  means 
business.  Printeraft  Representativco. 

277  Broadway.  N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y. _ 

PRIVATE  PABTT  will  sell  photo-en- 

raving  equipment.  Box  1488,  Editor 
Publisher. 


Mwchwaicol  lo»lpiif4  Wmtwd 

WANTED  ROTARY  BOTOO^VHRE 
PBESS,  two  folds  (tabloid-sise),  to 

Srint  from  copper  cylinders  105  ems, 
iameter  np  to  121  cms.  diam.  Im¬ 
portant  speed  by  not  less  than  20.000 
copies  per  hour.  Editorial  Panameri- 
eana.  S  C.  Serapio  Rendon  47, 
Mexico,  D.F. 


MAcbaAieol  IqaipiMAt  Waatad 

_ (Cofd) _ 

DUPLEX  THBUEAB  and  equipment 
for  cash,  wirs,  Qeo.  O.  Oxford,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

wAirriD 

Ooos  prooa,  siagls  width  (two  pages 

wide),  18%  inu  printing  diamstor — 
81%  inch  ent-off  or  desk  for  same. 
Oivs  fnll  details  sad  prisss.  Box  1048, 
Editor  A  Pnbllabsr. 


Halp  Waatad 
Adgaaistrativo 


2  Hmes — .80  per  lino  por  insertion 
4  timoa— .70  por  lino  por  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


Bought — Mold — Appraised 
ALL  MATTERS  CONFIDENTIAL 
L.  P.  Likely.  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  tell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  lenses  or  trades, 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nahsville.  Mich. 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  PUEUOATION 
Properties  bought  and  sold 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 
W.  H.  GLOVEB  CO.,  VENTURA,  CAL. 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N. 
Established  1014.  Newspapera  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Halp  Waatad 

Advarlising 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT— Young 
woman  with  well-rounded  agency  or 
newspaper  advertising  experience. 
Versatile  and  interesting  position  in 
Panama.  Client  contact,  copy  and 
layout.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Write  full 
details  of  experience;  send  samples 
of  work  if  possible;  state  salary  de¬ 
sired  and  enclose  recent  photo.  This 
is  not  merely  a  war  time  position. 
Latin  America  offers  a  profitable  fu¬ 
ture  to  interested  party.  The  Panama- 
American.  Box  184.  Panama.  R.  de  P. 


ADVERTISING  MAN:  Classified  ar 
display.  Layouts,  copy  writing  and 
selling.  Permanent.  Ragnlar  list  of 
contract  accounts.  Tho  Liaa  Newt, 
Lima.  Ohio. 


IS  THERE  an  experienced  lucai  ad¬ 
vertising  man  left  who  hasn't  found 
the  right  position  with  an  aggressive, 
growing  newspaper  chain  I  We're 
looking  for  ability  in  layonts  and  wil- 
Itngness  to  learn  radio  selling  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  game.  Give 
age.  experience,  references  and  starting 
salary.  Write  Paul  Allingham,  News- 
Globe.  Amarillo.  Texas. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITY 

SOME  YOUNG  MAN  in  lata  20‘s  or 
early  30’s  will  find  an  interesting  op¬ 


portunity  on  a  well-known  newspaper 
in  the  Mat.  He  most  know  routine 


work  of  the  department,  possess  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  for  workingj  with 
wholesalers  and  have  possibilities  of 
deveioping  into  executive  material. 
Give  complete  details,  draft  status,  etc. 
Box  1880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  IN  SOUTHWEST  UlTV 
has  permanent  position  for  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor.  Real  opportunity  with 
expanding  organisation.  Give  age, 
draft  status,  experience,  salary  expec¬ 
tation  first  letter.  Box  1805,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DAILY  in  city  of  100,000  needs  man 
or  woman  to  operate  a  one  person 
display  advertising,  layout  promotion 
department.  Exeellant  oppertnaity  ter 
a  skilled  copy  writer.  Art  ability  not 
essential.  Submit  sample  layout  with 
personal  history  and  state  definitely 
salary  expected  to  start,  also  enclose 
snapshot.  Box  1861,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALESMAN 

AN  EASTERN  NEWSPAPER,  city  of 
800.000,  has  an  opening  for  an  ex- 
perieas^  salesman  who  also  san  ser- 
vieo  acsonnts.  Prefer  man  around  80, 
draft  deferred.  Most  have  good  char¬ 
acter  and  snceeasfnl  reco^.  Good 
working  condltiona.  Worthwhile  fnt- 
nre  for  right  man.  Box  1881,  Editor 

A  Pnhlisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  (local) 
in  town  of  27,000  population,  moderate 
living  cost.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Box  1480, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN;  must  be 
an  experienced  copy  and  layout  man; 
newspaper  in  city  of  60,000;  perma¬ 
nent;  state  draft  status,  age,  salary 
requirement  and  other  particulars. 
Box  16.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

_ Advurtiiiaf  (Ceaf*j> _ 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMEN 
for  Aviation  Trade  Journal.  Straight 
but  LIBERAL  commissioa.  Box  76, 
Grand  Oentral  Annex.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER:  Southeastern 
newspaper  has  immediate  opening  for 
district  manager;  excellent  starting 
salary,  no  duration  Job.  Write  to 
Box  1452,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving 
past  experience,  draft  status,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected. 

WANTED:  MANAGER  iii  middle 

weat,  for  small  Daily  and  Job  Shop. 
Well  equipped,  salary  and  bonus.  Box 
1451,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 
Au^tor 

AUDITOR  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  has  opening  for  one  experience. 
Write  giving  complete  detail  experi¬ 
ence.  Reference,  age.  marital  and 
draft  status.  Box  1486,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

(Urtaaoisl 


F1A>BIDA  DAILY  wants  young  car¬ 
toonist-artist,  good  style.  Must  be 
alert  to  the  news,  able  to  draw  timely 
cartoons,  illustrations  and  maps,  and 
be  able  to  retouch  pictures.  Good  op- 
tmrtonity  for  right  man.  Box  1400, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

(3rcalaHaa 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


TO  take  charge  of  city  street-sale  and 
country  circulation  of  morning  edition 
of  a  large  Eastern  morning-evening- 
Sunday  combination.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  a  sound  thinker 
and  aggressive.  State  salary  required. 

Box  1481.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  or  Branch 
Manager  ready  to  step  into  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Circulation  Manager’s  position. 
Good  pay.  Good  prospects  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  photo.  References, 
wage  expected,  and  draft  status.  Box 
1483,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  has 
immediate  opening  for  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  A  seasoned  city  or 
suburban  district  manager  with  sonnd 
experience  in  the  Little  Merchant  Plan 
will  be  considered.  Not  a  duration 
Job.  Send  background,  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  and  recent  photograph  in  first 
letter.  Box  1440.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LARGE  EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  with 
elaborate  Home  Delivery  expansion 
plans  is  interested  in  an  experienced 
circulation  man  who  is  willing  to  start 
as  District  Manager  with  the  thought 
of  proving  himself  capable  and  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  promotion  to  a  position  of 
supervisory  capacity.  Starting  salary 
$50 — $15  per  week  car  allowance, 
weekly  collection  bonus  and  generous 
production  bonus.  A  man  Interested 
in  his  post-war  future  should  by  all 
means  investigate  this  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  furnishing  complete 
details  as  to  past  and  present  employ¬ 
ment  also  earnings.  Enclose  snapshot 
if  possible.  Box  1443,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR  to  handle  three-man 
staff  on  small  morning  paper,  cire. 
15,000  in  20,000  town.  Edit  only 
local  copy,  make  Page  One  layout. 
Good  spot  for  ambitions  man.  Can 
obtain  living  qrs.,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  Write,  phone,  wire  Shandy  Hill, 
Pottstown.  Pa.  Mercury. 


Halp  Waatad 
Editorial  (Coat'd) 


SALESMAN  —  NATIONAL  DEPART¬ 
MENT  of  a  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  wants  top-flight  man  who  hat  a 
record  as  a  pr^near,  to  contact  field 
repreeen  tat  Ives,  wholseale  Jobbers,  and 
ageneiaa.  Write  giving  your  complete 
background — business  and  educational 
— and  furnish  satlsfaetory  recommen¬ 
dations  from  former  employer.  Must 
be  draft  exempt.  Man  with  ear  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1412.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR  - — 

enced  In  handling  details  of  ptsd^ 
tion — scale  engravings,  estimate  mb>  s 
assist  make-np  for  dlgest-slse  jisR  g] 
ration,  largest  of  its  kind,  of  tnk  a  U 
assn’  in  N.  Y.  O.  Good  salary,  a*,  tsr 


venlent  honrt,  most  Saturdays  a  I 
private  oflice,  plentiful  assisaMLl^- 


State  experience,  ednestion,  age. 

1494,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^lasH 


SOUND  OHIO  COUNTY  SEAT  un¬ 
opposed  daily  wants  experienced  ad 
man  to  direct  local,  national,  classi¬ 
fied.  Worth-while  future.  Box  80, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  ADVEBTISING  SOLICI¬ 
TOR  and  layout  man.  Steady  position. 
Out  of  war  industry  ares.  Popnlation 
30.000.  Combined  daily  and  Sunday 
papers.  Write  Advertising  Manager, 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Company, 
fllsrksburg.  W.  Va. 


DESKMAN  for  English  seetlmi,  hs 
sms  City,  R.P.,  daily  30.060  dn 
Knowledge  Spanish  helpful  bit  ig 
essential;  tame  for  female  sex.  Mm 
provide  own  transportation  bat  jg 
permanent  for  person  who  fits,  lly 
mail  complete  data  to  Pd'tor,  Tb 
Panama  American,  Box  5087.  Asiii 
C.  Z. 


FUITORTAL  DEPARTBIENT  WOM 
ER  woman  or  draft  exempt  mss  b 
terested  in  general  reporting  sisgt 
ence  and  desk  work  on  small  fiA 
connty  seat  town  of  10  000.  Aul 
town  or  farm  barVgsonnd  prrfsrtib; 
wonld  consider  Jnnrnalism  mini 
looking  for  good  place  to  start  Pg 
msnent  to  right  person.  Writs  Mh 
Ernestine  .Tenison  Assnelate  Pnblkkg. 
Beseon-News.  Paris,  Til. 


EDITOR  W  ANTED — mate  or  fs^dt 
for  one  of  Pennsvivsnis’s  largest  ad 
best  weeklies.  Present  ed.  snsi  h 
go  into  service.  Dnrstion  Job  ig 
that  means  ennnie  vesrs.  at  hM 
Great  chance  for  e-snerienes.  fttnt 
at  *3.5  to  $40.  Send  photo  and  tv 
porlence.  e-nployment  record  to— W, 0 
Csrlton.  The  American,  Rrsokvllt 
Penna. 


EDITOR  WANTED 


SHIPYARD  NEAR  NEW  TOH 


SEEKING  EDITOR  POR  E8TH 


LISHED  DAILY  YARD  »m 


PAPER.  MUST  BE  QUICK,  IPm 


E8TTNO  WRITER  FAMILIAR  WTB  , 


PRINT  SHOP  ROUTING.  IKTH 


E8TED  IN  PEOPLE.  WOMAI  01 


4F  MALE  ACCEPTABLE.  REFLTDl 


PULL  GIVING  BACKGROUND  AD  I 


EXPERIENCE.  SEND  PHOTO  III 


AVAILABLE.  BOX  26,  EDITOB 1 


PUBLISHER. 


FARM  WRITER  for  daily  newifM 
in  central  state.  One  who  undarsMil 
and  can  write  of  farms,  farmers  id 
farm  problems.  One  who  can  tsktdt 
tures  preferred,  but  not  essential,  flht 
fnll  information  and  hsckgreaaA  k 
first  letter.  Box  1824.  Editor  A  PA 
Usher. 

GOOD  DESK  JOB  for  alert  mu  e 
woman  who  can  read  copy  and  ikt 
to  publish  paper  in  emergency  pka 
ant  working  conditions  easy 
satisfactory  pay.  Afternoon  dNi 
with  Associated  Press  leased  rit 
Two  editions  daily  no  Sunday  psW 
Deep  So’ith  Army  camn  tews  a 
40.000.  Please  give  details  in  iy*» 
cation.  Box  21.  Editor  A  Pnblilkg. 


MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER  needs  as  a 
ststant  to  dig  np  material  and  ontlbt 
notes  for  talks  and  signed  articles  • 
business  and  industrial  snbjectg— eot 
in  a  while  in  broader  fields.  He  i*  ejj 
after  a  ghost  writer,  althongh  iMW 
to  write  and  to  turn  np  good  'Jem  W 
effective  public  discussion  would 
go  to  waste.  Chief  need  is  for 
one  to  back  up  an  assigned  G* 
with  timely,  sonnd,  and  interesthifv 
Instrstlve  material.  Box  34,  Editir* 
Pnbllsber.  _ _ 


MAN  who  can  read  copy  and  wG 
headlines  wanted  by  aftemeon  PJJJ 
in  Sonthwestem  citv  of  100.006.  »• 
Box  27.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  FOR  NEWfi  » 
PARTBIENT.  Afternoon  dsily.  dtJj 
12,000.  Write  giving  experieuCA 
ary  expected,  etc.,  to  Niles  Daily 
Niles,  Michigan. 


EDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  for  April  1.  If*] 
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H*lp  Woatcd 

Editorial  (CoBt* d) 


tpfiAT.  KEWS  EDITOB — lome  ability 
•  writa.  active  in  community,  yonth- 
tl  outlook,  draft-proof,  opportunity 
■  taka  over  editorial  department,  not 
mi  replacement,  Wiaeonain,  good 
^  14,  Editor  k  Publiaher, 


lyun  FOUBTH  MAN  on  editorial  ataff 
Util  Illinois  Daily:  all-around  ability 
uiutial.  Job  permanent,  pay  good, 
mrybody  works.  Write  fully.  Bel- 
lidare  Daily  Republican,  Belvidere, 
HI _ 


nWS  EDITOR,  not  in  draft,  for  af- 
tnooB  daily  of  5,000,  news  staff  of 
tar.  $46  week  to  start,  more  if  work 
t  latiifactory.  City  of  12,000,  close 
a  Chicago.  Write  full  details  to  Niles 
Diilr  Star.  Niles.  Michigan. 


HNS  REPORTER  wanted  for  old  es- 
itUUbed  weekly  newspaper;  must  be 
ttronghly  experienced  and  able  to 
nits  good  factual  news  story;  per- 
■laant  job  $40  week  in  most  beautiful 
(ily  on  Florida  East  Coast.  Sun  Tat- 
ti(f.  Hollywood.  Florida. _ 


HPOBTER,  large  metropolitan  week¬ 
ly.  it  least  3  years'  experience  cover- 
lux  political,  state  or  municipal  af- 
liirs.  Be  sure  you  are  good  before 
ipplying.  Write  in  full.  $40  to  start. 
bMlIest  advancement  opportunities. 
Bn  2S,  Editor  k  Publi-sher. _ 


SFOBTS — Interested  young  reporter 
vka  can  write  heads,  wants  opportun¬ 
ity  to  use  ideas,  for  small  A.M.  paper. 
Vsrk  light,  but  opportunity  great, 
ffrita.  phone,  wire  Shandy  Hill,  Potts 
lows.  Pa.  Mercury. _ _ _ 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS  AND 
OOPTREADERS  ON  A  LEADING 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 


Hdip  WoMfdrf 

_ MochMical  _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  ENGRAVER 
with  enough  experience  to  operate 
small  plant  Southern  afternoon  daily. 
Consider  woman.  Job  permanent  and 
.salary  dependent  on  experience  and 
ability.  Wire  or  write  Albert  P.  Park, 
Businesa  Manager,  The  Raleigh  Timas, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

STEREOTYPEB. ,  Honorably  dis¬ 
charged  or  draft-exempt  Union  jour¬ 
neyman  for  day  work.  Write  Stereo- 
type  Foreman.  New  Haven  Register. 
WANTED  AD  OOMPOSITOR-iloor  man 
permanent.  Anderson  Independent, 
Anderson,  So.  Car. 

Help  Waated 

_ Photograplier _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
combination  photographer  and  engraver 
with  live-wire  daily  in  Western  city 
of  12,000.  Box  1450,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Waeted 

Press  Relations 

NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERBIAN  for 
publicity  and  press  relations  work. 
Should  be  imaginative;  have  flair  for 
writing  and  regard  for  facts,  be  able 
to  organize  work  and  get  along  with 
people.  Permanent  for  qualified  young 
man.  Tell  fully  what  you  can  offer  and 
what  you  expect.  Essential  workers 
need  release  statement.  Box  10,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


H«ip  Woiitdd 

Pablic  Rotations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPT,  of  large 
aircraft  company  in  North  Jersey  needs 
man  with  press  and  commercial  photo- 
graphio  experience.  Draft  exempt. 
Write  fully  of  experience.  Reply  Box 
1485,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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IN  HIE  MIDDLE  WEST 

BOX  1371 

EDITOR  A  PI'Bl.lSHKR 

i&raiD— GOOD  TELEGRAPH  EDI- 
TOB,  man  or  woman.  Not  for  dura- 
tiea.  $50.  Six  days.  40  hours,  after- 
nooa  paper.  Post-Bulletin,  Rochester, 
Misnesots. 


WANTED  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
hiad  edi.  dept,  of  lively  literate  city 
viskly,  excellent  salary.  Westwood 
Hills  Press.  Los  Angeles  24.  _ 


WANTED:  MAN  BEYOND  DRAFT 
16E  with  editorial  experience,  fond 
of  animals  and  good  habita  to  edit  a 
aagasine  devoted  to  care  and  protec- 
tisa  of  animals.  Give  age.  experience 
■ad  background.  Box  1489,  ^itor  A 
Piblisher. 


WBITEB — For  house  publication  of 
lirgs  industrial  organisation.  Under 
16  years,  accustomed  to  meeting  and 
working  with  people.  Location  New 
Tork.  Supply  full  details  covering 
••keeling,  marital  and  draft  status, 
>(a  experience  and  salary  desired. 

small  snapshot  (not  retnrnble). 
Ic*  1481.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOUktO  REPORTER  interested  in  fu- 
•sri  lor  5-day  week  on  growing  after- 
laea  daily.  No  duration.  Write  experi- 
draft  status,  salary  expected  to 
J-  8.  Remaly,  Editor,  Endicott  Bul- 
lotm,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


Hwlp  Wanted 
Mecbaascal 


nWtt-MOUNTAIN  MORNING  ANl 
iV&HiKO  DAILY  need*  linotype  op 
**tor  and  floor  man.  Ideal  location 
oc^leiit  working  conditions,  goo< 
jjtle.  Boa  I44g.  Editor  A  Pnblishei 


IS  NEED  OP  ANOTHER 
•■IN^R  in  a  shop  in  a  small  city  in 
"jw  England.  It  is  the  kind  of 
yce  people  say.  "I’d  like  to  live 
I*  you  feel  that  way  about 
“••advantages  of  small  city  life  and 
“"•ng  in  a  job  plant  connected  with 
*  "''My  local  weekly  newspaper,  thia 
bo  the  spot  yon  want  with  reaaon- 
.T!*  P*y  •"'1  aecnrity.  It  isn’t  one  of 
merely  for  the  duration  Joba. 
write  Box  39,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tltfary  A^oacy  Sarwlcg 

NEWSPAPERlCANt  Write  articlee 
for  National  Magaxinea.  Free-  lance 
baaia.  Bertha  Klananer  Literary 
Agency,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 


Sitwotioas  Waatod 
Adaniatradv* 

MEDIUM  SIZE  DAILY 
THOROUGH  experience,  draft  free, 
employed  at  good  salary.  Interested 
in  Gen.  Management  or  Adv.-Oireula- 
tion.  Percentage  basis  with  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bny  in.  Write  Box  1442,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SItaatloRs  Wootad 
Adverdeiag 

A  FORMER  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AGEB  (weekly)  now  top  man  on 
Metropolitan  area  daily.  Experienced 
sales,  layout  copy  and  promotion.  De¬ 
pendable,  loyal,  hard  worker.  Pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  settling  in  pleas¬ 
ant,  friendly  town  where  a  man  (40) 
and  his  family  can  really  live.  Box 

36.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  SEEKS 
better  position;  either  as  advertising 
manager  of  medinm  or  businesa  man¬ 
ager  of  smaller  daily.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience:  have  reached  top  with  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Conacientiona  worker 
who  can  sell,  write,  layont  and  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising  copy.  Well  ex¬ 
perienced  with  key  accounts;  some 
national.  A  real  producer;  an  asset 
to  any  pnblisher.  Excellent  references 
for  dependability,  character  and 
proven  ability.  Box  1897,  Editor  A 
Pnblieher. 

DISPLAY  AOTEBTISIlfO  MAN— Age 

39 — Ospable  solicitor  and  copywriter 
— 14  years’  newspaper  experience  va¬ 
riety  of  accounts.  Considered  "top 
man"  due  to  ability  create  sales  copy 
and  sell  it.  Knows  how  to  make  friends 
and  keep  them.  Experienced  in  person¬ 
nel  and  management.  Desires  position, 
preferably  New  England.  Box  22,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher,  _ 

DRAFT-PROOF  ADVERTISING  MAN, 
long  and  varied  experience  on  all 
types  of  accounts,  layouts,  copywrit¬ 
ing,  selling,  seeks  permanent  position. 
A-1  references  pertaining  to  character, 
abilities,  aceomplrshments.  Box  1809, 
Editor  A  P'ubliaher. 
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Sitaotion  WcMtad 

_ Adrartuiaf  (Coat'd) _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  — Over 
17  years’  successful  experience  on 
leading  newspapers  seeks  permanent 
connection  with  daily;  requiring  man 
with  broad  visoin  high  standards  and 
proven  ability;  indefatigable  worker. 
Knowa  national,  local,  claaaiflad,  co¬ 
operation  and  merchandiaing.  Ha  knowa 
how  to  operate  in  theae  changing 
timet,  conditions,  habits,  and  post¬ 
war  planning,  apecialiiing  now  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  personnel  and  advertis¬ 
ing  for  manufacturer.  Married,  ^x 

18,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  top 
staff  man.  Yonng,  married,  draft  ex¬ 
empt  .  10  years  experience  all  types 
scconnta,  national,  local,  classified. 
Best  references,  go  anywhere.  Box 
1398,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAOiKB^^iaPLAY  AMD  OLASg 
t'lnu  aeeka  eonnection.  Experienced 
cities  $0,000  and  two  million.  An 
orgaaiaer,  eoaatraetiva  bnildar  and 
foreaful,  poliahed  aompetitor.  Miai- 
mum  salary  $0600.  Bax  1356,  Editor 

A  Pnbliaber. _ 

OVER  10  YRS.  EXPEB.  in  exec.  cap. 
handling  supplement  advg.  for  large 
newspaper,  contact,  advertiaera  and 
agencies  and  handling  all  detail  in 
conn,  with  space  orda.,  copy,  prod, 
and  make-up  of  several  sections.  De¬ 
sire  to  make  crange  and  want  pos. 
with  newt,  of  mag.  where  my  exper. 
would  prove  val.  Box  32,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 


Sitaatieas  Waatod 
Cartoomat 

THERE’S  NO  SUBSTITUTE  for  the 
local  editorial  cartoon  I  I  enjoy  draw¬ 
ing  local  cartoons.  Try  me.  on  assign¬ 
ment;  no  obligation.  Ambitions,  ener¬ 
getic,  cooperative.  Sam  Schwarts,  581 
Timpson  Place,  Bronx,  55,  N.  Y.  0. 


Sitaatioas  Waatod 

Circalaboo 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  39.  with 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  A.B.O. 
Certified  Home  Delivered  Newspapers. 
Has  excellent  carrier  promotion  and 
circulation  background.  Will  fnmish 
A-1  references  and  fall  information 
upon  request.  Draft  exempt.  Box 

1329,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  available 
June  1st,  desires  change,  experience 
18  yrs.  Da.  A  Snn.,  familiar  with 
A.B.C.  little  merchant  plan,  independ¬ 
ent  or  offlee  dealers,  aalea  prices, 
streets,  standa,  mail,  carrier  or  public 
prom.  A1  organizer,  revenne  noaker. 
non  drinker,  beat  of  references,  44 
years  old,  no  duration  Job,  consider 
Osnads.  Box  1438,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  available 
20  yrt.  experience.  Married,  neat  ap¬ 
pearance.  4FH  draft,  age  38.  Knowa 
Circnlation  thoroughly  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Prefer  evening  paper.  Best  of 
references.  A  producer;  get  along  witr 
any  one.  Consider  assistant  Cire.  Mgr. 
Write  Box  25,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatieas  Wooted 

_ Editorial _ 

AVAILABLE — MAN  38  with  14  years’ 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Have 
served  aa  Advertising  Manager,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  desk,  wire  and  make-np 
man.  In  defense  work  for  pest  2  years, 
desires  to  return  to  newspaper  field. 
Minimnra  salary  $70.  A  worker.  P.  O. 

Box  668.  Newaport  Newa,  Va. _ 

COFTRBADER— 80,  4-F.  Univ.  Grad., 
small,  large  daily  experience,  wants 
non -duration  job  on  aftsrnoon  daily. 

Box  1410.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

EDITOR,  mora  than  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  top  editorial  post  on  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  college  town.  Best  of 
references.  Now  employed  on  large 
morning  paper  as  columniat  and  as¬ 
sistant  newa  editor.  Prefer  paper 
wanting  "misaionary"  work  aa  side¬ 
line  to  editorial  dniiea.  Box  1888, 

Editor  A  PubHehor, _ 

EDITOR  10  years,  of  daily,  30,000 
circnlation,  desires  similar  or  telo- 
grsph  post.  Draft  Exempt.  Ago  46, 
best  of  references.  Box  1446,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

_ Editorial  (Coat*d) _ 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  BfiAN.  Chicagoan, 
draft  exempt,  college  edoc.  desires 
perm,  position  to  learn  advert,  baa. 
Have  prtg.  backgr.  can  typs.  Box  81, 

Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  desk  sr  fsa- 
toras,  25  yean  sxpensnae,  newspaper 
magaaino.  Law  grsd.  Draft  oxsmpt. 
Now  oaaployod.  Box  1409,  Editor  A 

Publiaher. _ _ 

I’VE  PACKED  LOTS  OF  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  in  reporting,  editing,  teaching, 
foreign  affairs,  languages,  Americana, 
and  human  relstionahipa  into  40  years. 
Now  1  want  to  change  my  nseleas 
$8,000  position  for  an  interesting, 
worthwhile  newspaper,  radio,  maga¬ 
zine,  publicity  or  pnbliahing  job.  Box 

20,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

JOURNALISM  STUDENT  seeks  to 
write  short  wave  radio  (hobby)  col¬ 
umn.  Box  1484.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
LONDON  DIPLOMATIC  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENT,  author  .f  "Boat-Seller" 
books  in  1942  and  also  this  year,  offers 
exclusive  daily  news  service  at  $500 
monthly  and  minor  expenses.  For¬ 
merly  diplomatic  writer  for  leading 
British  group  dailies.  Inquiries  Box 
1437,  Fditor  A  Pnblisher. 

MAN,  37,  experienced  editing  copy, 
rewrite,  reporting — wishes  job  with 
newspaper  or  magaiine.  West  Coast 
or  rocky  mountain  area  preferred. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  38,  Editor  A 

Publieker. _ _ 

REPORTER,  wide  experience  Inter¬ 
mountain  West,  seeks  contact  with 
editor  who  needs  Utah  correspondent. 

Box  1428,  Editor  A  Publiaher, _ _ 

REPORTER — Young,  college  graduate, 
some  experience,  writing  ability,  will 
go  anywhere.  Box  37,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher,  _ _ 

TO  AN  ALERT  PUBLISHER — Com¬ 
ing  to  ANPA  meetings  will  he  a 
publisher  who  recognizes  that  his 
newspaper  is  not  set  up  to  meet  op¬ 
portunities  the  coming  year  offers 
him.  I  shonld  like  to  talk  with  that 
publisher,  offering  him  an  effactive 
• ‘at-homenezs"  in  today’s  economy  as 
well  as  rich  experience  in  newspaper 
building  and  radio.  I  have  reorganised 
several  editorial-mechanical  staffa,  di¬ 
recting  them  in  creation  of  papers 
better  suited  to  their  cities.  I  also 
know  radio  well — its  economics  and 
mechanics  quite  as  much  aa  its  newa 
and  program  techniques.  Box  17.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitoafieot  Waatod 

IlMhaaieal 


COMPOSITOR — ^Ad.  and  Job.  Some 
presawork  and  Linotype.  Moat  be 
steady.  Good  references.  Box  1497, 

Bditor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  avail 
able;  21  years'  experience  in  daily 
newspapers.  Union.  Box  1495,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
wants  to  make  change.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  training  and  experience.  Knowa 
how  to  handle  men  for  effleient.  eco¬ 
nomical  prodnetion.  Box  1496,  Editor 

A  Pnbliaher. _ _ 

PRESS  MAN  qualified  for  responsi¬ 
bility  avs'Iable.  Writs  sll  first  letter. 
Phas.  Wilkins,  151  Sims.  Vallejo,  Calif. 


Sitaatioas  Waatod 
_ Pfcotofraphor _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  39  sober.  Own 
equipment.  Fully  experienced  best 
references.  Go  anywhere.  Will  go 
for  interview.  Box  29.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitoatieas  Waatod 

_ PnMic  Rakbooa _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS— PUBLICITT. 
Former  general  newa  reporter  and 
financial  editor  for  leading  newspaper 
chain  with  ten  years’  experience  as 
Public  Relations  Coonsel  and  poblicity 
man  desires  connection  with  corpora¬ 
tion  or  advertising  firm.  Expenenco 
in  personnel  relations,  employe  pnbiiea- 
tions.  Labor- Management  aa  well  as 
sales  and  good-will  publicity.  Box 
1445,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Basil  L  Walters 

• 

Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Waltsra  is  Ties* 
president  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune. 


BOB  BROWN,  no  doubt  remem¬ 
bering  that  at  conventions  I 
delight  in  inflicting  my  voice  on 
other  members  of 
Recognition  the  profession, 
fnr  tha  called  and  asked 
lor  we  whether  I  had 

Doughboys  anything  on  my 
chest.  I  was  burst¬ 
ing  and  so  you  may  follow  the 
customary  procedure  and  head 
for  the  bar  while  I  unload. 

Col.  Waine  Archer,  special  in¬ 
formation  officer  of  the  Army 
ground  forces,  thinks  the  public 
fails  to  appreciate  the  job  the 
doughboy  is  doing.  He  thinks 
the  press  should  do  something 
about  it.  So  do  I. 

The  man  in  the  street  watches 
the  war  in  our  papers.  He  sees 
on  maps  a  thin  black  line  that 
moves  forwards,  bends  around 
mountains,  splits  on  the  edges  of 
swamps.  He  knows  the  progress 
of  that  line  is  the  progress  of 
the  war.  What  is  not  called  to 
his  attention  often  enough  is  that 
the  thin  black  line  is  infantry. 

Archer  has  no  desire  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  performance  of 
other  arms  or  lessen  the  de¬ 
served  acclaim  which  some  of 
them  have  been  receiving.  He 
merely  wants  the  infantryman 
to  get  his  fair  share  of  this 
recognition.  Its  an  important 
factor  in  morale. 

•  *  • 

A  FIGHTING  MAN  likes  to 
think  he  is  risking  his  life  for 
something  worthwhile  and  that 
the  folks  at  home  appreciate  his 
hardships  and  the  job  he  is  do¬ 
ing.  He  likes  to  see  what  the 
hometown  papers  are  saying 
about  him  and  his  outfit. 

Lt  CoL  Lester  A.  Lear,  O- 
900436,  public  relations  officer 
Eighth  Air  Force,  APO  634,  c/o 
Postmaster,  New  York,  writes 
that  the  boys  who  are  destroy¬ 
ing  Hitler’s  air  force  and  bis  war 
industries  are  most  appreciative 
of  the  flood  of  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  about  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
editors  are  sending  to  him.  Lear 
pastes  the  clippings  on  large 
sheets  and  passes  them  around  to 
the  various  airfields. 

If  your  newspaper  isn’t  repre¬ 
sent^,  ask  the  managing  editor’s 
secretary  to  send  the  clippings 
regularly  to  Lear.  Dates  and 
names  of  paper  should  be  on 
each  clipping. 


GLAD  TO  SEE  our  boys  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  going  to  get  ice¬ 
cream  served  from  corner  drug- 
store-style  soda 
Ice  Cream  fountains.  That’s 

And  Comics  O"®  the  things 
our  youngsters 
For  Soldiers  miss  most. 

It  will  relieve 
boredom,  homesickness,  war 
weariness  and  cut  down  liquor 
drinking. 


Just  as  ice  cream  is  a  great  re- 
laxer  to  Americans,  tea  serves  a 
useful  purpose  for  the  English. 
There  are  lots  of  things  besides 
weapons  that  help  win  wars. 

•  •  • 

TOO  BAD  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  syn¬ 
dicates  have  been  unable  as  yet 
to  put  across  with  the  Army 
their  suggestion  that  miniature 
editions  of  Sunday  comics  be 
distributed  in  all  dayrooms, 
simultaneously  with  publication 
in  the  United  States.  The  boys 
find  great  relaxation  in  comics 
and  western  adventure  stories. 

*  •  • 

A  MEMORY  that  sticks  in  my 
mind  from  a  visit  to  England 
last  summer  is  that  of  attending 
a  movie  with  members  of  a  fight¬ 
ing  squadron  that  earlier  in  the 
day  had  shot  down  19  German 
planes.  The  boys  booed  a  propa¬ 
ganda  speech  made  by  the  movie 
heroine  as  part  of  the  film.  ’These 
boys  will  stand  for  no  baloney. 

While  homefolks  are  not  so 
frank,  I  believe  they  feel  the 
same  way.  Some  well-intentioned 
slogans  and  war  sales  talks  over¬ 
state.  Sometimes  we  press  too 
hard.  Given  the  facts,  and  con¬ 
vinced  they  are  the  facts,  the 
homefront,  as  well  as  the  war- 
front,  will  perform  miracles. 

•  •  • 

GERMANY,  according  to  a  news¬ 
paper  man  just  returned  from 
Sweden,  knows  she  can’t  win  the 
war.  She  is  optimistic,  however, 
in  belief  she  can  hold  out  until 
we  grow  weary  enough  to  com¬ 
promise  a  peace. 

Germany  is  betting  on  a  col¬ 
lapse  of  our  homefront  before 
hers  caves  in. 

In  this  final  phase,  the  free 
press  of  America  will  be  pitted 
against  the  controlled  press  of 
Ctomany. 


'THERE  ARE  indications  in  the 
midwest  that  people  are  shift¬ 
ing  from  a  “Why  don’t  they  do 
something  about  it?”  to  a  “Why 
don’t  I  do  something  about  it?” 
attitude. 

•  *  * 

IF  YOU  are  interested  in  what 
people  read  and  do  not  read, 
in  what  they  understand  and  do 
not  understand,  you’ll  like  “One 
Nation  for  Sale”  by  Bert  John- 
ston.  *  *  * 

IT’S  PROBABLY  not  too  early 
for  newspaper  editors  to  start 
thinking  about  ways  of  restoring 
picture  coverage 
Restoring  to  its  proper  place 

Picture  i"  the  scheme  of 
things.  Due  to 
Coverage  a  combination  of 
circumstances — 
short  staffs,  paper  shortages, 
greater  demands  on  space  for  the 
written  news,  pooling  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  security  —  pictures 
have  perhaps  suffered  more  than 
any  other  department. 

There  are  rumors  that  one 
outstanding  picture  editor  is  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  sufficient  backing  to 
start  a  new  picture  service  after 
the  war  to  be  devoted  exclu¬ 


sively  to  pictures  and  picture 
features  for  newspapers. 

0  0  0 

THE  CHURCH  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  helping 
the  armed  forces  work  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  chaplains.  The  “sky 
pilots’  do  a  go^  job  for  religion 
but  in  addition  they’re  helping 
win  the  war  by  being  important 
factors  in  maintaining  morale 
and  in  preventing  disability  for 
combat  due  to  worry. 

There’s  a  lesson  in  this  for 
newspapermen.  The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
has  been  working  closely  with 
Captain  Leland  Lovette  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Alexander  Surles.  How¬ 
ever,  the  surface  of  possibilities 
has  only  been  scratched. 

•  •  • 

SOME  PAPERS  are  putting  on  a 
full-time  employe  to  take 
charge  of  the  waste  paper  sal¬ 
vage  in  their  communities.  They 
figure  that  in  addition  to  helping 
the  war  effort  they  will  be  safe¬ 
guarding  their  dwindling  supply 
of  white  paper. 

■ 

Viereck  Plea  Denied 

Washington,  March  30 — The 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  denied 
George  Sylvester  Viereck’s  pe¬ 
tition  for  a  review  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  federal  court’s  con¬ 
viction  and  sentence  of  one  to 
five  years  in  jail,  for  failure  to 
make  full  disclosure  of  his  prop¬ 
aganda  efforts  in  behalf  of  Nazi 
Germany.  ’The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  opposing  the  appeai  peti¬ 
tion,  described  Viereck  as  “one 
of  Germany’s  foremost  propa¬ 
ganda  agents  in  this  country, 
both  during  the  first  World  War 
and  immediately  after  Hitler’s 
accession  to  power.” 

■ 

Goes  to  9  Cols. 

’The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic  last 
week  joined  the  vanguard  of 
American  newspapers  publishing 
classified  advertising  in  nine 
columns.  Set  in  10^  ems,  the 
new  column  measure  means  a 
savings  of  approximately  12%, 
according  to  Kenneth  J.  Nattrass, 
classified  manager. 

■ 

Leon  Pearson  Joins  INS 

Washington,  March  30 — ^Leon 
Pearson,  for  the  past  10  years 
associated  with  the  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  column  con¬ 
duct^  by  his  brother.  Drew 
Pearson,  has  resigned  to  cover 
the  State  Department  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.  He 
will  continue  to  conduct  his  col¬ 
umn  and  a  radio  program. 


Wolie  Named  by 
AP  in  Washington 

Washington,  March  28— Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Bennett  Wo®, 
formerly  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  service  in  Indiana,  to 
head  the  AP  Washington  Re¬ 
gional  Service  was  announoid 
today  by  Paul  Miller,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  AP  in 
charge  of  the  Washington  bureaa 

Wolfe  succeeds  David  Fenu- 
ler,  head  of  the  regional  service 
since  1937,  who  undertakes  an¬ 
other  key  assignment  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

Wolfe,  who  has  had  wide 
newspaper  and  AP  experience, 
was  transferred  to  the  Wai- 
ington  staff  from  Indianapolis  Id 
1943,  becoming  first  a  general 
desk  editor.  Previously  he  had 
served  in  various  important  as¬ 
signments  in  New  York,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  Cleveland.  A 
native  of  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  be 
attended  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

The  AP  Washington  Regional 
Service  is  a  special  department, 
staffed  by  reporters  and  editon 
from  throughout  the  U.  S.  as¬ 
signed  to  report  Washington 
news  of  individual  states  or 
groups  of  states  for  member 
newspapers. 

■ 

Neiv  Pulp  Weekly 
Due  This  Month 

Portland,  Ore.,  March  30— A 
new  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Forest  Products  News,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
April  as  the  outgrowth  of  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill 
News,  which  is  being  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  the  new  publication. 

T.  W.  Salisbury,  founder  td 
the  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  News,  be 
comes  general  manager  of  the 
new  publication,  with  Walter 
W.  R.  May,  longtime  Oregon  and 
New  York  newspaperman,  as 
publisher.  May  is  publisher  of 
the  Oregon  City  ( Ore. )  Momiaj 
Enterprise,  in  which  plant  the 
new  publication  will  be  printed 

Ed.  Goetzl,  managing  ^torof 
the  Enterprise,  continues  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Forest  Products  Newi 
■ 

Nick  Gregory  Shifts 

Washington,  March  30- 
Nicholas  P.  Gregory,  for  20  yean 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  No 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  for  U 
years  in  the  Washington  Burew 
as  a  specialist  in  financial  newt 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  PM'  | 
adelphia  Inquirer  to  report  I 
Washington  news.  | 


’’How  much  does  a  Crow  eat 
in  a  day:  what  does  it  eat?” 

Newspaper  readers  ask  questions  that  add  mate¬ 
rially  to  their  usable  knowledge  .  .  .  questions  of 
as  ^eat  interest  to  mauf  readers  as  to  themselves. 
This  gives  The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  an  immense  following.  Almost  every 
answer  is  of  interest  to  every  reader. 

Jibe  Fofui  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Repot- 
ter  (14,814  E)  has  again  renewed  for  this 


PUBLISHER  for  April  1.  1*** 


Only  I  in  1000  would  know  ! 
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We  WERE  going  to  make  a  survey.  1000 
interviews.  Then  we  had  a  better  idea. 

“Why  bother  all  those  busy  people? 
Probably  not  more  than  one  of  them 
would  know  the  answer,  because  it’s 
something  they  take  for  granted.  Let’s 
just  print  it  here  and  save  a  lot  of  time!” 

So  here’s  the  question:  “What’s  the 
tmaUest  item  and  BIGGEST  bargain  in 
most  family  budgets?” 

And  here’s  the  answer  in  one  word: 
“Electricity.” 

Look  at  the  last  item  in  these  recent 
cost-of-living  figures  from  the  U.  S. 

;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (reprinted 
in  box  at  right).  Considering  how  many 


household  jobs  electricity  does  daily, 
that’s  a  rather  startling  statistic. 

Then  remember  that  electricity  is  still 
sold  at  low  pre-war  prices — remember 
that  the  average  U.  S  family  gets  about 
twice  as  much  electricity  for  its  money 
as  it  did  15  years  ago — and  you’ll  realize 
that  there’s  no  bigger  bargain  today! 

(Of  course,  if  you  already  knew  all 
this,  you’re  pretty  smart.  In  fact,  you're 
that  one  in  a  thousand ! ) 

*  H«ar  "ftaporf  fo  fha  Notion,"  outstanding  nows 
program  of  tho  wook,  ovory  Tuosday  oroning,  9:30, 
S.W.T.,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Systom. 
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DON'T  WASTE  ELECTRICITY  JUST  RECAUSE  IT  ISN'T  RATIONED! 


154  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES^ 
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A  NEW  AND  GREAT  mmmc  ■_» 


Historian*,  whose  duty  it  is  to  analyze  epoch- 
making  events  now  taking  place,  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  service 
that  is  being  rendered  by  present-day  jour¬ 
nalism.  Never  hmve  the  people  been  so  com- 
pletelp  informed  as  they  are  today.  We  sit  in 
our  homes  and  follow  the  movements  of  our 
armies  and  navies  through  the  miracles  of 
modem  science  applied  to  our  free  press.  The 
whole  world  ia  laid  before  us  in  the  eolumne 
of  our  newepapera. 

This,  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  World  War  II.  War  correapondenta 
have  become  mot  only  the  world’a  contempo¬ 
rary  hiatoriana,  but  they  are  our  peraonal  ob- 
aervera,  our  peraonal  repreaentativea,  in  every 
part  of  the  earth.  When  we  consider  that  this 
service  is  being  delivered  at  a  cost  of  some 
three  cents  a  day  to  us  it  is  the  “world’s 
greatest  bargain.” 

And  out  of  thia,  too,  ia  coming  a  new  and 
great  literature,  for  many  of  these  news  dis¬ 
patches  are  masterpieces  in  the  fine  art  of 
letters.  Their  descriptive  powers  equal  and 
frequently  excel  those  in  .the  classic  volumes 
of  the  old  masters.  Journaliam  aa  a  public 
aervice  ia  taking  ita  place  of  leaderahip  alao  in 
the  arta  and  aciencea,  in  conatructive  atatea- 
manahip  aa  guardian  of  the  people’a  righta 
and  aa  an  educational  force.  Democracy  can 
exist  only  through  public  opinion — and  this 
can  be  formulated  only  through  a  free  press. 

Allow  me,  as  an  historian  maintaining  a 
large  organization  in  world-wide  research,  to 
Mmmend  the  brilliant  observations  of  your 
correspondent,  Ernie  Pyle.  His  keen  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  com¬ 
mon  soldier  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
simplicity  and  humanity  of  Pyle  should  be 
studied  by  all  aspiring  authors  and  makers 
of  books.  His  epic  word-pictures  of  soldier 
life  and  soldier  reactions  in  the  face  of  death 
are  masterpieces.  His  simple  report,  “Capt. 
Waskow’s  Men  Say  Goodbye,”  is  a  literary 
gem.;  Pyle  presents  the  epic  courage,  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  grandeur  of  our  boys  giving  their 
lives  to  preserve  human  freedom,  with  the 
Viaster-strokes  of  a  great  artist,  ft  ia  in 
Journaliam  today  that  we  Mnd  some  of  the 
rareat  Jewela  in  world  literature. 

(..,ltariia  or*  o«n) 


Reprint  of  a  Utter 
ta  the  Editor  of 
The  New  York 
World -TeUgram 
— by  Dr.  Francis 
T.  Miller,  Director 
oj  Research,  His¬ 
torical  Foundations 
of  World  War  1 1 


Dr.  FRANCIS  T.  MILLER,  Director  of  Resear 
Historical  Foundations  of  World  War  11,  is 
present  conducting  exhaustive  world- wide  resear 
into  the  records  of  World  War  II,  Some  200  auth 
ties  representing  many  nations  are  co-operating  wi 
the  Foundations. 


This  is  the  third  war  in  which  Dr.  Miller  has  act 
as  an  unofficial  Historian-General,  producing  t 
semi-centennial  memorial  “Photographic  History 
the  Civil  War,”  preserving  the  famous  Brady-Gar 
war  negatives  in  ten  volumes,  organizing  the 
contemporary  History  of  World  War  I  with  a  lar, 
board  of  Historians  and  Military  Authorities. 

Dr.  Miller  states  that  “Invariably  in  our  inves 
tions  into  official  sources  we  find  Governmena 
quently  advise  us  that  the  most  authentic  and  c 
prehensive  records  are  in  the  dispatches  from 
battle  fronts  in  our  newspapers.  Never  before 
there  been  such  complete  coverage  by  the  press.’ 
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